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PREFACE. 





WE trust that we may infer the satisfaction of our readers 
in the conduct of the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAzine, from the 
continued patronage which they afford it. Having arranged, 
when we commenced the New Series, the plan which we con- 
sidered most suitable for the undertaking, and subsequently 
having seen no reason to depart from it, our endeavour has been 
to render the execution as perfect as we could. 

In the branch connected with Antiquities, many subjects of 
local and general interest will be found: and we speak with 
confidence of the satisfaction which the review of the works of 
the New Record Commission has given, and the interest it has 
excited. 

In the department which includes the Review of New Publi- 
cations, our endeavour has been to judge of the works submitted 
to us, carefully and impartially ; we have recommended no one to 
public notice without mentioning the grounds of our approbation ; 
nor have we ever censured any publication without declaring the 
circumstances that called for animadversion. Sometimes our 
Reviews are /ater than we could wish; but authors must recollect, 
animo cupienti nihil satis festinari. Sometimes we are obliged to 
present them in a very abridged form; but as long as the Press 
is as prolific as at present, we can only meet its demands, by 
affording less space to each writer. It requires very superior 


powers in the present day, for an author to rise at once above 


his competitors, and, in the general cultivation of intellect and 
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diffusion of literature, to bear away the palm of undisputed 
excellence ; when such superior works appear, they receive from 
us, as may be seen, an attention proportioned to their eminence. 

On subjects connected with the Established Church, we have 
spoken openly, but we believe reasonably and temperately; and 
the same disposition shall continue to advocate her rights, defend 
her character, and promote all due amendment of her defects. 

The latter part of our Magazine has always been appropriated 
to the Obituary; a part that has been much esteemed by the 
public, and mych consulted by literary persons: we can assert 
that the materials are collected with labour and investigation, and 
that they are arranged after very careful examination. 

But if in any department of our Magazine occasional mistakes 
or defects may be found, we are confident that a candid reader 
will attribute them not to the negligence of the contributors, but 
to the very nature of the publication, which cannot, like a com- 
mon book, be laid aside and revised at leisure. Our appeal on 
this subject, shall be in the words of the Roman Poet: 


‘Da veniam suditis ; et dum legis ista, memento 
Me dare non ibrum, sed Schediasma tibi.’ 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We cannot afford to insert, at the ex- 
pense of more important matter, the reply 
of LANCASTRIENSIS to the strictures of 
M. D. on Baines’s History of Lancashire. 
We have read over his letter attentively ; 
and do not find that he is able to deny the 
inaccuracies pointed out by M.D., stating 
only that this censure is trifling, that un- 
fair ; some passages are not fully quoted, 
and the deficiencies of others will be sup- 
plied in .other. parts of. the work. The 
only two points he notices of the least 
public value, are, that ‘* Bredmed”’ 
(Brightmet) occurs as a place of moor- 
land in the Survey of the manor of Man- 
chester, 16 Edw. II. (MS. Harl. 2085) 
and that the MSS. of Mr. D. Rasbotham 
furnish the authority for Mr. Baines’s 
statement that the dissenters assembled 
at Winter Hill.—We are desired by M. D. 
himself to make these corrections to his 
letter. The sentence in p. 595 about 
Farnworth church should be withdrawn. 
In p. 599, a. 16, for Dr. Whitaker read 
Mr. Whitaker ; and in line 41, after the 
28th read Sept. In p. 595, b. 10, for 
p. 66 read p. 46; b. 16, for p. 40 read 
p. 46; and b. 22, for p. 54 read p. 45. 
In p. 598, a. 16 from bottom, for p. 29 
read p. 89. 

The Ode to Greece, and the poetry sent 
by H. and M. B. S. are declined. 

We do not recollect the communication 
of the CuuRcHMAN who has fined us with 
a heavy postage. 

The articles on Archery by F. O. and 
X. Y. in the course of the season. 

Faperarivs inquires if any collector 
of Literary Prospectuses can inform him 
of a Prospectus of Rymer’s Federa. 
The first volume of that work came out 
in 1704, but an ample announcement of it 
appears at the end of the preface of the 
Mantissa Codicis Juris Gentium Diplo- 
matici, published by G. G. Leibnitz in 
1693, which leads to the supposition that 
a Prospectus was printed and circulated 
abroad long before any part of the Federa 
was published. To that author’s notice 
of the intended work is added a descrip- 
tive title, which is prolix and very curious, 
and is said to’be larger than what had 
been before made known to the world; 
qualis autoris missu ad nos pervenit. Any 
new particulars respecting Rymer will be 
very acceptable. 

J.S. is informed that the medal which 
Pinkerton attributed to ‘‘ Jehan Strange- 
wayes, Escuier,’’ appears from.the Me- 
dallic History of England, 4to, 1802, 


pl. III. to be the same with a silver coun- 
ter struek in Normandy in the reign of 


Henry VI. the field of which is on one 
side divided by cross bars into four quar- 
ters, each of which contains a dolphin 
embowed, and in the centre is this shield of 
arms :—a bend, and ona canton a mullet ; 
legend -+- JEHAN STANLAWE ESCVIER ; 
on the reverse, two shields of the arms of 
France and of France and England quar- 
terly, each under a crown, legend +- TRE- 
SORIER DE NORMENDIE. The similarity 
of the above coat of the bend, canton, 
and mullet to others belonging to the 
names of Stanlow and Stanley, shows that 
the connection of the name of Strange- 
ways with this medal has arisen entirely 
from a misreading or misapprehension. 

R. H. begs to ask if any of the readers 
of your Magazine can inform him whether 
there are in existence descendants of its 
original publisher, Mr. Cave, or in whose 
possession the papers of that worthy man 
and zealous friend of literature now are. 
He will feel exceedingly obliged for any 
information on this subject sent to him at 
the office of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
He wishes further to inquire of those who 
possess information concerning the wor- 
thies of this city in the last age, whether 
they can afford him any particulars con- 
cerning that ingenious and remarkable 
man Lewis Paul, the patentee of spinning 
by rollers in 1738 and 1758, and of the 
carding cylinder in 1748, in addition to 
that given in Mr. Edward Baines’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture’? lately 
published. Paul appears, from the entry 
of his patents, to have lived at Birming- 
ham in 1738 and 1748, and at Kensing- 
ton Gravel Pits in 1758; and he calls 
himself ‘* gentleman.’’ He was a most 
ingenious and enterprising man, but, like 
the greater number of inventors, he de- 
rived little benefit from his inventions. 
Any particulars of his life, where he died, 
and whether he left descendants or papers, 
would be exceedingly acceptable, and 
would help to clear up a disputed point of 
much interest in the history of mechani- 
cal science and the useful arts. 

ANTIQUARIUS inquires for any notices 
relating to the pedigrees of Burton of 
Ingerthorpe, Ward of Newby, and Pigot 
of Clotherholme, all in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Ripon; they were, he 
believes, all extinct or removed before the 
first Visitation of Yorkshire was taken. 

W. H. inquires who was the Judge or 
Serjeant-at-Law who adopted the motto, 
**Vim TEMPERATAM”’ on his ring, about 
the year 1779 or 80. Was it Thurlow, 
Wedderburne, or Jack Lee? 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY 8S. BOSTOCK, M.D. 1835, 8vo. 


Tue origin of the science of Medicine, like the origin of almost all 
other sciences, is lost in the darkness of remote antiquity. As disease 
commenced with the gift of life, so the means of removing or alleviating it 
must have been among the earliest efforts of those who felt, when they 
first drew vital air, the weakness and tenderness of humanity. The slow 
progress of their early inventions, and the limited nature of their resources 
and remedies, we. may, without being wide of our aim, conjecture ; from 
what we discover among the vagrant tribes of the desert, the remote dwellers 
in the ocean-isles, and all the uncivilized people of the globe. The art of 
Medicine probably commenced with the accidental discovery of the virtues 
of plants; and a decoction of vegetable substances was taken internally, 
or applied to the surface of the body, as the nature of the disease sug- 
gested. A lacerated limb from a contest with “a lion or a bear’’ who 
had attacked the fold; a kick from a Centaur who was opposed in forcibly 
carrying away the most beautiful damsel of the village; or a fall from the 
back of that venerable and primeval animal, who from time immemorial 
has been the patient servant and the humble friend of man ;—such wounds 
called for some chirurgic aid; and after much thought, and many a bold 
hypothesis, and extensive inquiry, and repeated consultations, it was re- 
solved to try the effect of binding and bandaging the wounds with vege- 
tables of balsamic properties, and excluding the external air. Sometimes 
a bolder practitioner would recommend the patient to be wrapt in the hot 
skin of the offending animal ; or to have the oxydated metal of the spear 
scraped over the wound, as an antidote to the effects of its destructive 
faug:* or when a chieftain, who went out to battle in the morning, Diis 
similis, came back with a headache from the effects of a hot and dusty 
campaign, and the weight of his sevenfold shield ; and when a capacious 
bowl of strong dark wine, frequently filled and emptied, was found to dis- 
appoint the well-founded hopes of the suffering giant, the Briseis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on the banks of the river 





* There is no mention of poisoned weapons in the Iliad ; but in the Odyssey, lib. i. 


For thither also had Ulysses gone 

In his swift bark, seeking some poisonous drug 
Wherewith to taint his brazen arrows keen, 
Which drug, through fear of the eternal gods, 
Tlus refused, &c. 


From many circumstances the Odyssey appears to be a poem of later date than the 
Nliad. That part of the last book, subsequent to the meeting of Laertes and Ulysses, 
seems different in style of expression and thought from the rest, and added by one 
who belonged to another age. 
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for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. A few trifling mistakes might be 
made and overlooked, and when some obstinate and clumsy leech sacrificed 
to his ignorance the flower of an army or a court, and 


TlodAas & ipOipous Yuyas aide rpotaer 


“Hpowy, 


his blunder was laid on the shoulders of remorseless Pluto and the inex- 
orable Fates : but in this manner a few simple remedies were discovered, 
perpetuated and improved, and the loss of eyes, fingers, and other small 
servants of that prince the Body, was submitted to with a good grace ; just 
as our friends the Americans are contented to enjoy the beauties of their 
transatlantic ladies, without the unnecessary ornament of teeth. During 
this period we may presume that the gentlemen of the Old World were 
much engaged in cultivating their farms, or drilling their militia, or hunt- 
ing tawny lions; and the art of Medicine consequently fell into female 
hands, as among the wild Indians of the present day, the squaws perform 
all the offices, and practise all the branches of the healing art: and cer~ 
tainly they seem to have attained to no despicable knowledge of the virtue 
of herbs ; and can brew a caldron of enchantment,* as powerful as even 
the fair daughter of Jove possessed. 


A drug most potent to suppress or grief 

Or anger, and oblivion to induce 

Of all past evil. Whosoe’er his wine 

So medicated drinks, he will not bathe 

His cheek all day with trickling tears, although 
His father and his mother both were dead. 


But passing over this first stage of the art, we are informed, on the best 
authority, that Egypt was the country in which Medicine was cultivated 
with such success as to have afforded a subject for a distinct profession. 
The Pharaohs were priests, as well as kings ; the sacred fillet of the sacer- 
dotal dignity was interwoven with the crown; and leech-craft probably 
was in the hands of the servants of Isis, who were in exclusive possession 
of a knowledge, which they had gained at the expense of some thousands 
of premature departures to Hades. The great high-priest of On was 
probably head-barber-surgeon to the monarch and his imperial consort, 
under whom a band of well-instructed tonsores medici were duly licensed 
to practise in Memphis, Thebes, and the surrounding cities. Homer in- 
forms us, that Egypt, more than any other country, possessed herbs of the 
most powerful virtues, and also more skilful physicians to administer them. 





For Egypt teems 

With drugs of various powers ; salubrious some, 
With wine received, and some of deadliest kind. 
Nor dwells on earth a race that may pretend 

In healing arts equality with them, 

For they are genuine sons of Pion all. 


How much of their success was owing to magical incantation, and the 
early arts of empiricism, we cannot say; but from what we read in the 





* In the Odyssey, book xix, the wound of Ulysses is cured by enchantment : 


Around Ulysses his companions throng’d, 
With dext’rous promptitude his wound they bound, 
With chanted charms restrained the sable blood, &c. 
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book of Exodus, we may presume that they were no mean proficients in 
deluding the senses ; and probably had their metallic tractors, their taran- 
tula dances, their animal magnetism and their touching for evil, in as 
much repute as the moderns. 

Herodotus observes that each disease had its peculiar class of prac- 
titioners, as dentists,* aurists, chiropodists, doctors in gout, and doctors in 
calculous disease, and doctors in cutaneous eruptions ; the Scudamores, 
and Batemans, and Curtis’s of the children of Cush; and that these sepa- 
rate occupations were transmitted from father to son, as they are in Persia, 
and in other parts of the East ; so that we may presume that any trayel- 
ling gentleman who has accidently found himself in Persia, and thereby 
acquired a title to the Travellers’ Club; and who has had the pleasure of 
being bled, bathed, kneaded, and trimmed by the professors at Ispahan or 
Tabriz, may form a not inaccurate notion of their learned predecessors 
under the dynasty of Osymandyas. Of their profound knowledge of 
anatomy we have an indisputable proof :—one of their observations is, that 
there is a particular nerve that goes from the heart to the little finger of 
the left hand: for which reason, the Egyptians always wore rings on that 
finger, and dipped it in perfumed ointment. The other is, that it is impos- 
sible a man can live more than a hundred years, because there is a con- 
stant increase and diminution of the hearts of all sound persons, whereby 
their age can be judged. The heart of an infant weighed ten drachms, this 
weight increased annually by two drachms a year, till they came to the 
age of fifty: from which time it gradually decreased till they came to an 
hundred ; when for want of a heart, they necessarily died. 

If however the Egyptians were not very skilful in assisting the living, 
we must own that they proved themselves to be beyond any hopes of rivalry, 
most cunning artists in the preservation of the dead. The beauty, deli- 
cacy, and duration of their embalming processes, still claims the admira- 
tion of all. In thus giving to death the semblance of life,t and robbing 
him of half his prey, theology and surgery went hand in hand. It was 
the creed of the children of Misraim, that the body was not doomed to be 
destroyed or dissolved, or to lose its spiritual tenant, when this transitory 
dream of threescore years had passed away : but that it was to be renewed 
in other states, and for immeasurable periods of remote existence.t Thus 
every possible art was employed in preventing the elements of decay from 
reaching it ; in fighting against the rat, and the worm, and the beetle ; in 
preserving it from the humid breath of the Nile, in its cedar-cases and 
rock-hewn sepulchres; and in rendering it impassable to the attacks of 





* ‘Ttis generally considered as a whimsical circumstance, that the Egyptians should 
have had particular physicians for different disorders, even for the tooth-ache, to 
which they were subject from chewing green-sugar-canes.’—Pauw on the Egyptians. 

t+ See a curious passage on this subject, quoted from Herodotus by that entertain- 
ing but rash writer De Pauw, in his history of the Egyptians and Chinese, i. p. 44. 
Alas ! the history of modern times (see different Memoirs of the French Revolution) 
has rendered little doubtful the enormities hinted at by the father of history. The 
time necessary for the process of embalming a body was seventy days. 

~ On the opinion of the Egyptians concerning the future state of the soul, much 
information will be found in Mosheim’s notes to Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 
cap. iv. That the former body, after death, should be resumed, was an undisputed 
tenet of belief. Suicides were assisted by the ceremony of oscillation in passing the 
Styx. Small figures were suspended with cords, and kept in swinging motion, to help 
them over a traject they had made more difficult. 
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time itself.* Thus beautifully re-adjusted to the appearance of life, ren- 
dered fragrant with all the gums and odorous spices of Arabia, frankincense, 
and balm and myrrh ; its form, its features preserved: dressed in cost- 
liest garments, and enthroned in chambers of regal magnificence, and more 
than rivalling its habitation upon earth ; a pious and credulous supersti- 
tion fondly believed that it enjoyed the glories of its renewed existence ; 
and that it would have been a cruelty too horrible to think of, that would 
have neglected to provide for the translated being all that piety could 
imagine of an august abode.t The Roman poet goes so far as to hint, 
that even in social life, and round the domestic hearth, no difference was 
acknowledged between the living and the dead : 





Egyptia tellus 
Condit odorato post funus stantia busto 
Corpora ; et a mensis exsanguem haud separat umbram. 


Of the medical knowledge of the Israelites little is known. In the 
writings of Moses are various allusions to the practice of Medicine, 
chiefly as regards the treatment of that national disease, the leprosy. 
To promote cleanliness and prevent contagion, seem to have been the 
chief objects of the simple yet severe legislation on the subject. Dirt 
and filth may accumulate with impunity in the suburbs of Amsterdam, 
or the crowded lanes of Hamburgh and London; but under the burning 
sun of Arabia, or in the hot valleys of Judza, contagious pestilence and 
frightful disease would be produced: hence perhaps the origin of the rite 
of circumcision, and of the abstinence from the flesh of particular animals 
that are heating and indigestible. Well and wisely did the great Lawgiver 
issue his code of prohibitions and indulgences, which, for the most part, 
the taste, and perhaps the prudence of after ages, has approved. ‘ These 
which ye shall have in abomination among the fowls, they shall not be 
eaten, they are an abomination: the eagle, and the ossifrage, and the 
osprey, and the vulture, and the kite, and every raven after his kind, and 
the owl, and the night-hawk, and the little owl, and the cormorant, and 
the great owl. And these shall be unclean among the creeping things that 
creep upon the earth ; the weasel, and the mouse, and the tortoise after 
his kind, and the ferret, { and the chamelion, and the lizard, and the snail, 
and the mole ; these are unclean among all that creep.’ 





* The author of this note has in bis possession some hair that belonged to a female 
who was taken from the most ancient catacombs of Thebes, and therefore might 
probably be more than three thousand years old. It is perfect in its preservation. 
The lily-root too of the same age, found in the hand of a mummy, is now growing in 
England. 

+ Manetho says that one of the kings of Egypt wrote a book on anatomy, or more 
probably the art of dissecting for the purpose of embalming. It is said that this art 
continued till the time of Theodosius. Dion Cassius relates, that Augustus disfigured 
the mummy of Alexander the Great, because he touched the nose precisely on the 
place where the cartilage had been taken away by the embalmers. 

t The Chinese are the greatest epicures, as regards unclean animals, of any civil- 
ized nation. Rats, bats, screech-owls, eagles, hawks, cats, badgers, and dogs, are 
seen boiled and stewed on the Celestial tables. Dogs are eaten in hot weather for their 
cooling quality ; (see Brand’s Reise nach China, and others) we suppose when the dog- 
star rages. Yet this culinary fare may be considered as one step to future improve- 
ment; for in the eighth century, if we may believe the Abbé Renaudot, the Chinese 
were Anthropophagi ! and would certainly have eaten up Lord Napier, and brought to 
table our ambassadors, envoys, commissaries, and ‘ such small deer,’ instead of keep- 
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In the porch of the temple of Jerusalem, a complete formulary of reme- 
dies was exhibited, of which Solomon was said to be the author. The 
sect of the Essenes in particular cultivated medicine, as they were also 
celebrated for their pure and mild system of morality ; they were called 
Qeparecrai, or healers and physicians, and they had the reputation of 
being able to work miracles. Among the Assyrians and Chaldwans the 
favourite science of astronomy was called in to assist Medicine ; but that 
the stars were not strong enough to throw any light on the healing art, 
we may presume, from what Herodotus says, that the sick at Babylon were 
stationed in places of public resort, and remained exposed for the inspec- 
tion of passengers, who were requested to furnish them with their advice, 
or rather every one was obliged to give some advice about each disease. 
The account of this practice seems to resemble much that of another great 
and ancient oriental nation. ‘The purple fever,’ says an old traveller, ‘ isa 
disease very dangerous in Europe, but few die of it in Tonquin: for the 
Tonquinese treat it in the following manner. They take the pitch of a cer- 
tain reed, dip it in oil, and apply it successively to all the spots on the body. 
The flesh then bursts with a report as loud as a pistol: and after the cor- 
rupted blood has been squeezed out, they finish the cure by rubbing the 
wounds with ginger.’ 

The ancient kings of Greece seem to have considered Medicine as an 
art not below the dignity of the monarch; and so kings became its nursing- 
fathers, and queens its nursing-mothers. Illustrious are the names that 
appear in the original College of Physicians! Besides Aisculapius, who 
with his two sons, Machaon and Podalyrius, was a successful practitioner— 
there was Chiron, whose visits (always on horseback) shewed the extent of 
his practice, Aristeus, Theseus, Telamon, Teucer, Patroclus, Ulysses, and 
other heroes, who were humanely employed in endeavouring to cure the 
wounds which they had previously inflicted... The poets also were employed 
in putting the best prescriptions into metre, for their better recollection. 
Linus, Orpheus, and Muszus sang of that beneficent art, which prolongs 
life, allays pain, and along with health restores happiness and pleasure. 
Hesiod, in his Works and Days, lays down some diztetic rules ; and a most 
competent judge has pronounced that Homer’s method of dressing wounds 
showed great science. What he says of the Nepenthe shows that the use 
of narcotics was known ; of the virtues of that powerful plant the Moly we 
are ignorant ; but Circe seems to have entertained as great an aversion to it, 
as the Italian ladies do to nosegays or perfumes. At the siege of Troy no- 
thing appears to have been done without the assistance of Bacchus. 
Whether the warriors went to battle or returned, sick or well, wounded 
or whole, before council and after, at breakfast or at supper, wine was 
their invariable companion. Even their wounds were bathed with wine ; 
and incision and scarification were also practiced. Pliny is surprised that 
Homer has not mentioned warm baths, and hence concludes that he was 
ignorant of the use of them: but Philestratus is of the contrary opinion: 
indeed, it is not probable, that where there were hot rivers there should not 
be tepid baths ; and he says the hot baths of Jonia, situated near Smyrna, 
were called the baths of Agamemnon, In Greece, Medicine was cultivated in 
the temples ; and that of A%sculapius at length gained the ascendancy over 





ing atable for them. The Mandarins are allowed a different diet, which a Darteneuf 
or a Curtis would not have despised ; swallows’ nests, tendons of deer, fins of sharks, 
feet of bears, Molucca mushrooms, and swalofs! Such are the privileges of nobility. 
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its rivals. In one important branch of the practice of their art, the priests 
seem to have exeelled the practitioners of modern days. They always took 
their fee before they gave advice :—though indeed A‘sculapius has always 
been a wise and provident god, and taken good care of his ministers. The 
patient laid his gifts on the altar ; and was then put to bed on a ram-skin 
rag, which had the power of inducing celestial visions! When he was 
supposed to be asleep, the priest, clothed like Aisculapius, with some young 
females, who passed for his daughters, but were in fact actresses and 
figurantes educated for the purpose, entered and informed the persons of 
their complaint, and the method of cure. The most celebrated of these 
temples were those of Epidaurus, Pergamus, Cos, and Cnidus. Cnidus 
gave birth to Euryphron, who published the Cnidian Sentences ; and from 
Cos proceeded the true father of rational physic—the wise, the humane, 
the virtuous Hippocrates. ‘ 

When the delusions of priestcraft were discovered, and the power of the 
Asclepiade destroyed, the philosophers, who began to flourish about the sixth 
century, took the vacant chair of Medicine, and certainly rescued it from sa- 
cerdotal ignorance and imposture ; but as each had his own favourite theory, 
to that the laws of the healing art were bound. Pythagoras referred the 
formation of diseases and the laws of nature to the power of numbers. 
He and his followers believed, that they had discovered in different opera- 
tions of nature that order which numbers must follow, in order to produce 
their recurrence at stated intervals. Democritus referred them to the 
figure and position of the atoms of matter. Heraclitus shewed how they 
were modified by the creative fire of the universe. These hypotheses ex- 
tendéd to the evolution of matter, the origin of diseases, and the changes 
achieved by death. Empedocies supposed the muscles were composed of 
the four elements in four equal parts, and that the nerves, when cooled by 
the external air, become the naits ; that tears arose from a fusion of blood, 
and the bones from a mixture of earth and water. Eudoxus, Epicharniés, 
and others, adopted the opinions of the Italian School, founded by Pytha- 
goras. Among them all, no name stood so high as that of Acron of 
Agrigentum in Sicily? He hasbeen called the father of empirics, as rejecting 
all theories and system ; he founded Medicine on experience alone ; and 
reduced all reasonings to the appreciation of different symptoms, and to the 
discovery of analogies. Such were the respective changes which Medicine 
underwent in the early periods of its history. ‘ Placed at first,’ as an elegant 
and philosophical writer expresses himself, ‘in the hands of the poets, it 
exhibited only an assemblage of beautiful images or refined sentiments ; 
while in the hands of the priests, it adopted the vague language and mys- 
terious tone of superstition ; and in the hands of these primitive philoso- 
phers, its scattered, confused, and indigested materials were combined, and 
formed into more or less regular and more or less perfect systems. But it 
usurped the ‘principles of many other sciences, which were themselves 
but in a crude state ; it shared in their errors, which proved the more in- 
jurious to it, as these sciences, for the most part, had little connexion with 
it. We may even venture to assert, that it made the complete round of 
the false systems which prevailed in the different branches of human know- 
ledge, and which succeeded each other by turns.’ At length, in the 
eightieth olympia, and in the little island of Cos, Hippocrates * appeared. 





* Dr. Bostock’s account of the medical logic and practice of this great physician, 
is written with taste and judgment, p. 28, &c. 
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His father was a physician ; and indeed Medicine had been in the hands 
of his family for seventeen generations. ‘Surrounded,’ says Cabanis, ‘ from 
infancy with all the objects of his studies; instructed in eloquence and 
philosophy by the most celebrated masters ; having his mind enriched with 
the largest collection of observations which could at that time have ex- 
isted ; and endowed, in fine, by nature with a genius which was at once 
penetrating and comprehensive, bold and prudent,—he commenced his 
career under the most favourable auspices, and pursued it during a period 
of more than eighty years, with that degree of renown which was equally 
due to his talents and to the greatness of his virtuous character.’ 

The period in which a man of genius appears is of the utmost im- 
portance ; as it may either give that genius room to expand, or stifle it in 
ignorance and superstition ; it may become a splendid but useless gift, or _ 
it may be an invaluable possession, as time and circumstance allow. 
Many were the advantages which surrounded the pupil of Cos, when he 
first applied the powers of his genius to the purpose of diminishing the 
evils which afflict humanity. Euryphron had published his Cnidian Sen- 
tences; Herodicus had revived gymnastic Medicine ; the usual diseases were 
observed, and general remedies ascertained. Venesection, emetics, ca- 
thartics, bathing, operating with the knife, and cautery, were familiarly 
practised ; and although false theories, and the influence of superstition, 
retarded the progress of truth and the improvement of science, yet a 
marked advance in knowledge was visible, and the dawn of a clearer day 
began to brighten on the rising science, when Hippocrates appeared to 
raise the Coan School to a lasting and undeniable pre-eminence over all 
its rivals. His first advantage, besides being in the seventeenth degree 
the lineal descendant of Esculapius, he derived from having been born amid 
the future object of his studies, and being familiar from his cradle with 
materials that were to exercise his future judgment. From his parents he 
received the elementary notions of medical science ; by viewing diseases 
he learned to distinguish them, and the virtues and uses of Medicine be- 
came familiar to him. 

Hippocrates was born one of the few favourites of Nature; and his 
parent smiled when she bestowed on him some of her choicest gifts. He 
was endowed equally with soundness and temperance of judgment, and 
those inventive powers which mark the genius of the possessor, which 
anticipate the judgments, and appear almost to claim the discoveries of 
posterity. He brought the science back into the natural channel of rational 
experience ; freed it from false systems, founded it upon a solid basis, and 
made it, as he says—philosophical. His true method of reasoning is deve- 
loped in his History of Epidemics * and Book of Aphorisms. The former 
contains descriptions of the most severe diseases, and affords rules for 
judging and discriminating them. The latter has been regarded as a model 
of grandeur of conception, and precision of style. The true path of im- 
provement and discovery was now found; observations were collected and 
preserved ; deductions were formed from facts into general rules ; and the 
true analytical philosophy was employed, by which new ideas were deve- 
loped, and comprehensive views of science opened. In fact, a habit of 





* We wonder that no one who has mentioned the writings of Hippocrates has re- 
marked how entertaining as well as instructive is the treatise of Er:dnuiov. It throws 
light on the domestic habits of the Greeks; and in the names, situations, and resi- 
dence of the patients it gives such spirit and liveliness to the descriptions, that the non- 
professional reader will peruse it with pleasure. 
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observation, at once delicate and sound, formed the groundwork of the 
still more difficult art of referring the results to general views, and detail- 
ing them with precision. No other writer, it is said, without exception, 
initiates us so far into the knowledge of Nature, or teaches us to interrogate 
‘her with that wise caution and that scrupulous attention, which can alone 
enable us to trace from her answers those principles and rules which must 
be recognized as genuine. To this mastery over science, Hippocrates 
brought all the graces of the most polite and refined literature * Studying 
under the celebrated Gorgias, whose lectures on eloquence at Athens at- 
tracted the most enthusiastic admiration, he soon learnt how much the graces 
of a finished style contribute to the success of truth, how closely language 
and thought are united, and the art of reasoning is dependent on the words 
in which it is conveyed. ‘ It was,’ says the author to whom we have before 
referred, and to whose masterly sketch of the History of Medicine we are 
so much indebted, ‘ in this excellent school that Hippocrates received the 
elements of that simple and masculine style which is peculiar to hin—a 
style perfect in its kind, and particularly well adapted to the sciences by 
the clearness of its terms and the force of its expression ; and not less re- 
markable for the liveliness of its images, and for that rapidity which seems 
only to glance on the different objects, but which in reality investigates 
them all thoroughly, by arresting and comparing their true distinguishing 
features. If history furnishes us with a just account of this celebrated 
orator, we may conclude that Hippocrates really owes to him the valuable 
talent of embellishing his thoughts without the aid of extraneous orna- 
ments, and of preserving his language in tliat mean degree of elegance which 
perhaps is the only description of style + allowable to the physician, inter- 
rupted as he is in his solitary studies by the daily avocations of his profes- 
sion. { ‘Thoughadvancedin age, Hippocrates does not scruple to confess that 
he was yet far from having carried the theory and practice of his art to that 
degree of perfection of which they are susceptible ; and he declares that 
in the course of a long life, which had been devoted to the service of his 
fellow-creatures, and which had not passed without some degree of renown, 





* It is decided that Hippocrates never dissected. See Bostock’s History, p. 29, 
with his authorities. But in his writings we see the first traces of physiology. On 
his genuine works see ditto, p. 31. The principles of Hippocrates are—1. Attention to 
the operations of nature; 2. Curing disease by inducing contrary action; 3. The 
doctrine of critical evacuations. .His Materia Medica was very copious, but all of 
vegetable articles. Erasistratus and Herophilus, physicians of Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, are said to have been the first who dissected the human subject. See Bos- 
tock, p. 47. The separation of physician and surgeon and apothecary commenced at 
this time, on the great schism of the Dogmatists and Empirics. See Dr. Bostock’s 
judicious observations, p. 51—54. 

t+ See some remarks on the style of Hippocrates, and in its difference from that of 
other celebrated writers of Greece, in Cabanis, p. 389. 

t It seems doubtful whether the account given in the oration of the disputation as- 
cribed to Thessalus, as regards the advice of Hippocrates during the plague at Athens, 
is genuine. Thucydides in his detailed description does not mention him.—See what 
Cabanis observes on the subject, p. 76. Hippocrates was born about the 80th Olympiad ; 
the plague raged in the 87th, consequently he was only 30 years old. Whether his 
experience at that age entitled him to stand between the living and the dead, when 
all else were stupefied with despair, 





Cessere magistri 
Phyllirides, Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus,’— 


and even Medicine herself was silent, according to the magnificent language of the 
great philosophical poet—‘ Stat tacito Medicina timore,’ cannot now be ascertained. 
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he had been oftener blamed for misconduct than praised for success. Yet 
no one was ever more deserving of happiness than Hippocrates ; no one 
ever distinguished his sojourn upon earth by more signal services, or by the 
constant exercise of more exalted virtues, and no one ever formed to 
himself more sublime ideas of the duties of his profession. These we 
may find sketched and compressed, as it were, in the oath of his school ; 
in several passages of his writings he has recorded them in the truly 
affecting language of virtue and truth ; and he practised them with senti- 
ments of benevolence, which should render his memory as much cherished 
and beloved, as his genius and his works have been respected and admired.’ 

We have been so delightfully engaged in the account of this great phy- 
sician, that we must hasten with winged steps over the remainder of our 
little history, referring to Dr. Bostock’s judicious and well-written work 
for a more full and detailed account. When medical men were permitted 
to practise at Rome,* and when luxury had multiplied the forms and in- 
creased the terrors of disease, and when the old Domestic Medicine and 
Family Physician's Guide, practised by Cato the Censor and other ancient 
gentlemen on the bodies of their slaves, were superseded by a demand for 
a more refined knowledge and for a more perfect practice, Greece was 
looked to as the parent of the arts of life,—and Asclepiadest appeared 
among others to confer a fresh lustre on his profession by the justness of 
his views, the extent of his information, and the splendour of his eloquence. 
From him arose the methodic system of physic, of which Themison{ was 
said to be the founder, whose principles may be found explained in the works 
of Czlius Aurelianus, and who kept a middle course between the Dogma- 
tists and Empirics: they opposed the numeral pathology of Hippocrates, and 
traced the cause of disease to the solids—a doctrine that has been gaining 
ground tothe present day. The School of Themison § became divided into 
some minor sects, among whom the Pneumatics acquired considerable cele- 
brity, from the name of avery eminent practitioner, and beautiful writer, Are- 
teus the Cappadocian. He is classed among the Pneumatics or Eclectics ac- 
cording as different views of his sagacious system are taken. About this time 
the celebrated Roman writer on Medicine, Celsus ||, is supposed to have 
flourished. He is the first native Roman physician whose name has come 
down to us ; and whose works prove that in his time the capital opera- 
rations of surgery were known and practised, and the formule of his 
Pharmacy were both correct and scientific. Dr. Bostock conceives that 





* Pliny says the Romans were without physicians for 600 years. The plague was 
stopt by the Dictator driving a nail into a post ; and other similarly simple remedies 
rendered doctors superfluous. 

+ Asclepiades resolved all diseases into obstruction of the pores. See Bostock, p. 
61. He divided diseases into chronic and acute. 

} Quot Themison egros autumno occiderit uno.—Juv. Sat. 

§ See Dr. Bostock on the subject, p. 70, &c. 

|| It has remained for us, who are not among the Doctores Medici, to point out that 
Trituration, or breaking down the stone in the bladder, supposed to be a discovery of 
our days, was known to Celsus, and practised in his time.—Vide Lib. vii. c. 26, s. 3. 
‘ Si quando is [calculus] major non videtur, nisi rupta cervice, extrahi posse, finden- 
dus est. Cujus repertor Ammonius, qui ob id A:S0ro0s cognominatus est. Id hoc modo 
fit. Uncus injicitur calculo, sic ut facile eum conclusum quoque teneat, ne is retro re- 
volvatur. Tum ferramentum adhibetur crassitudinis modice, prima parte tenui, sed 
retusa, quod admodum calculo, et ex altera parte ictum, findat. Magna cura habita, 
ne aut ad ipsam vesicam ferramentum perveniat, aut calculi tractura ne quid incidat.”’ 
—Why is the word Lithotrity introduced? Lithotomy is the proper term, not for 
cutting the bladder, but the stone. 
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Celsus was a physician by profession, but who devoted part of his time 
and attention to the cultivation of literature and general science. 
After a long interval, in which errors accumulated, in proportion as 
theories and assumptions took the place of observation and a patient ex- 
amination of nature, the illustrious name of Galen is announced. He was 
the physician of Marcus Aurelius, and in his works we may peruse with 
interest an account of some of the disorders with which that humane, 
enlightened, and philosophic emperor was afflicted. ‘ Endowed,” says 
Cabanis, “ with a genius sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the 
sciences, and to cultivate them all with equal success, he even in early 
youth gave proofs of uncommon capacity, and, while pursuing his youthful 
studies, began to perceive the futility of the prevailing systems. Dissa- 
tisfied with what his masters taught him as incontrovertible truths, and as 
the immutable principles of the art, he read Hippocrates’ works, and was 
struck as it were at once with a new light. In comparing them with 
nature, his astonishment and admiration redoubled, and Hippocrates and 
Nature henceforth became the only preceptors to whose instructions he 
would listen. He undertook the task of commenting on the writings of 
the father of Medicine: he presented his opinions in various lights in 
which they had not been regarded: he repeated his observations, he ex- 
tended and supported them with all the aid which philosophy and natural 
science were capable of affording him, either by the simple comparison of 
facts, or by the collection of different theories, or by the combination of 
different methods of reasoning. In short, Galen revived the Hippocratic 
system of medicine, and communicated to it a degree of lustre which it 
did not possess in its primitive simplicity. But at the same time it must 
be confessed that what it gained in his hands, had more the appearance of 
gloss and ornament than of more solid acquisition. The observations which 
had been collected, and the rules which had been traced by Hippocrates, 
in assuming a more splendid and systematic form, lost much of their ori- 
ginal purity. Nature, whom the Coan physician had always followed with 
so much accuracy and caution, became obscured, and in a manner stifled 
by the foreign pomp of different sciences and dogmas ; and the art of me~ 
dicine, overcharged, as it was, with subtle and superfluous rules, only en- 
tangled itself in a number of new and unnecessary difficulties. Bordeu 
compares Boerhaave to Asclepiades, and he may indeed have found some 
features of similitude between these two celebrated physicians. But the 
character of Galen* bears a much stronger resemblance to that of the 
Leyden Professor ; both appropriated to themselves the knowledge of the 
age in which they lived, and both endeavoured to apply it to medicine. 
In reforming the latter on great and comprehensive plans, they attempted 
to combine with it a variety of doctrines which are entirely foreign to it, 
or which at most bear to it, relations of an insulated and merely accessory 
nature. Both were desirous to enrich their system of physic, with every 
thing which they knew besides. Thence it comes that, while they sim- 
plified with method, though often in a very unequal manner, the general 
views which should govern its system of instruction, they have, never- 
theless, left a great task for their successors to accomplish—the task of 
separating with accuracy many just and beautiful ideas from the bypothe- 
tical dogmas which disfigure them, and which the order itself of their con- 





* Consult Dr. Bostock’s view of Galen’s merits, acquirements, &c. cap. v. p. 83. 
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nection renders still more dangerous for young students, too easily seduced, 
as they are, by such comprehensive views.” 

From Galen to the time of the Arabians, medicine appears to have re- 
volved in the circle which the Greeks had formed round her. Yet Sextus 
Empiricus was a person of very considerable learuing, and who had studied 
intimately the different systems of philosophy ; and the works of Oribasius, 
Aétius, and Alexander Trallianus, are found in the collections of medical 
writers by Stephens and others. With the death of Paulus ASgineta in 
the 7th century, the Greek School of Medicine may be said to have ceased. 
About this time, hospitals were first founded, the small pox was described, 
and some improvements made in the art. ‘The works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Aristotle, were translated ; but the subtle metaphysics of the 
Stagyrite, and the flowing harmony and majesty of Galen, delighted the 
imagination of the Arabians, far more than the severe simplicity, the chas- 
tened eloquence, the cautious inferences, and the prudent and rigid me- 
thod which distinguished the observer of nature. The School of Salerno, 
however, in Italy, was honourably distinguished as the Civitas Hippocratica, 
and seemed to have the care of the sick and wounded Crusaders, whose 
route to and from the East long led them to that port: it flourished for 
some time, but at length was eclipsed in the thirteenth century by the 
rival schools in Bologna* and Paris, then rising into fame. Abont this 
period, while civilization was dawning over Europe, and awakening her 
torpid powers, the Jews were the great instruments of its progress ; not 
only were they the brokers, bankers, merchants, and carriers,t but they 
became the physicians also. They migrated to Spain with the Moors, had 
schools at Toledo, Cordova, Granada ; and were entrusted with the care of 
the health of Charlemagne. Zedikias had the health as well as hair 
of Charles the Bald under his superintendence, and Francis the First 
so esteemed a Jewish doctor, that suspecting Ais, which Charles the 
Fifth had sent to him, to be a Christian, he dismissed him from his august 
presence, by kicking him down stairs. At length the priests prevailed 
over the Jews; and monks and friars, and lady-abbesses, and anathemas, 
drove out of business the forlorn children of Abraham. Celibacy was en- 
joined on all medical men: hence all hastened into the church; in vain 
the bulls of the Lateran Council roared against them; they defied its 
thunders ; and determined to make the church the depository of all know- 
ledge and gain they joined the profession of law to that of theology and 
medicine. ‘This tripartite spoil they enjoyed for a considerable period, 
and drew their fees from body, soul, and substance. At length common 





* Mondini, a Professor of in Bologna, was the first person who publicly dissected 
about A.D. 1315, and published anatomical plates of the human body; but Vesalius 
was the first great anatomist. See Dr. Bostock, p. 151. Medical diplomas to can- 
didates were first given at Salerno. 

t Alkendi was styled the subtle philosopher, the learned physician, and the Greek 
astrologer, so various were his attainments. Of his practical knowledge we may 
guess, when we know that he regulated the doses of medicine, and explained their ope- 
ration by musical harmony, and geometrical proportion; a methodus operandi, 
which appears by Dr. Bostock’s reference to have had some patrons in Edinburgh as 
late as 1731. The Arabian doctors appear to be either fanatics, astrologers, or ma- 
gicians. Medicine rose to celebrity under Avienna, and ended in Averroes. They 
first described small-pox, measles, and made some considerable additions to phar- 
macy, by adding many valuable drugs from India, and other parts of the East. The 
sudor Anglicanus, the hooping-congh, and sea-scurvy first appeared in the 14th and 
15th century ; see Bostock, p. 140, &c. The small-pox first appeared at the siege 
of Mecca, in the middle of the sixth century. 
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sense and insulted humanity asserted their forgotten rights : as soon as phy- 
sicians were graciously allowed to marry, they got out of the church as fast 
as they had got in ; the unnatural coalition ended, and a complete separation 
from the clergy commenced. We must pass over the new set of vision- 
aries and charlatans,who now appeared, dark indeed in outward form, with 
the smoke and tarnish of the furnace, but most brightand brilliant within, with 
the hopes of boundless wealth, and a joyous immortality ;—we mean the 
Alchemists and their infatuated followers, and principally Paracelsus, the 
great prototype of mountebanks, who has been called the greatest fool of 
physicians, and the greatest physician of fools,and who burnt all the volumes 
of science he could obtain, crying out, ‘ Away with Greek, Latin, and Ara- 
bian, away with them.’ The school of the Chemists, who were opposed to 
the Galenists, held the doctrine that the living body is subject to the same 
chemical laws as inanimate matter, and that all the phenomena of vitality 
may be explained by these laws. This lasted some time. More en- 
lightened days, however, were at hand; the reigu of Lorenzo and of his 
suceessors had been the means of diffusing intelligence and information 
over their own country and others. Medicine arose with the other arts. 
Fabricius of Aquapendante among the Italians, Ambrose Pare in France, 
and afterwards Linacre* in England—illustrious names even in modern 
days—both by their writings and their practice diffused the most impor- 
tant information, and ensured its continuance by the endowment of the 
most liberal and learned institutions. Linacre founded tlie College of 
Physicians in London, from which has arisen Sydenham, and Freind, and 
Arbuthnot, and a long list of illustrious names whose fame in later days 
has been supported by the splendid talents and solid learning of a Baker, 
a Heberden, and a Halford. There is little to remark on the progress of 
the Therapeutic art, till we arrive at the illustrious name of Stahl,t who 
has been called the greatest man that has appeared in the profession since 
the days of Hippocrates. ‘The most profound and able writers speak of 
him as one of those extraordinary men whom nature seems to produce 
from time to time for the noble purpose of effecting the reform of the 
sciences—*‘ he was endowed with that true sagacity which enables the 
mind to investigate thoroughly the objects of research; and with that 
prudence which leads it to pause at every step, in order to consider them 
in all their different aspects ; with that quickness of apprehension and com- 
prehensiveness of understanding which embraces them in their combina- 
tions ; and with that patience in observation which follows them through 
all their minute details. He was chiefly distinguished by the rare talent 
of tracing analogies and points of comparison between the most ordinary 
phenomena and those which appear most unaccountable; by the aid of 
which it is frequently possible to discover the immediate cause of the 
latter, and thus to form the most sublime theories upon the most simple 
reasonings. Stahl undertook to accomplish in Medicine what he had be- 
fore effected in Chemistry. He had been educated in the doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates, and none knew better than he did the improvements they were 
capable of deriving from the observations and philosophical views of the 
moderns. He perceived that the first thing to be done was to separate 
the general ideas, or principles of medical science, from all extraneous hy- 
potheses; he had remarked that, as medicine employed itself upon a subject 





* The name of ‘ Caius’ should not be overlooked. 
+ On the Chemical and Mechanical Agency sec Bostock’s Obs. p. 173—179. 
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governed by particular laws, the study of no other object in nature is 
capable of disclosing, at least directly, those laws ; and that the application 
of the doctrines which have been most firmly established in other branches 
of science, to that which has in view the knowledge and slow regulation 
of the animal economy, necessarily becomes the source of the most per- 
nicious errors.” We cannot enter into the merits or defects of the Stablian 
system, which has been treated of in Dr. Bostock’s work. Cabanis says 
‘that Stahl accomplished in medicine, at least in some respects, what 
Bacon had merely pointed out, and that the reforms which have been 
already effected, and those which may hereafter be accomplished, in the 
same spirit, must be ascribed in a great measure to this extraordinary man.” 
With the name of Stahl should be associated that of Van Helmont, a man 
of very inferior talents, but who was gifted by nature with a glowing ima- 
gination, and who rushed into the seductive pursuits of alchemy, bringing 
from the furnace and the crucible a mind inflamed with the loftiest and 
wildest projects, and most visionary hopes. Yet flashes of true light are 
seen breaking through the fumes of his superstitious labours ; as it is said 
of him, that, in pursuing the path of error, he made fortunate discoveries, and 
that in the language of quackery, he announced the sublimest truths. The 
fame of Hofman chiefly rests on the distinct manner in which he refers to 
the nervous system, aud the influence of its operations on the phenomena 
of life. He advanced our knowledge of the laws of animal economy, and 
his physiological speculations are looked to with respect; his system of 
solidism, more or less modified, may be said to have given birth to the prin- 
ciples taught in Edinburgh and Montpelier. The humoral pathology was 
attacked by Baglivi, who placed the chief cause of disease in the altered 
condition of the solids, and, by drawing attention to the muscular and ner- 
vous system, corrected errors which had lasted from the days of Hippo- 
crates. We are now fast descending to modern times, and must be brief. 
When Sydenham appeared as a physician, the art was still confined to its 
scholastic forms, and still subservient to erroneous systems and crude 
theories. Sydenham brought it back to the path of experience and ob- 
servation. The friend of Locke, for such he was, followed the footsteps 
of Nature, and interpreted her voice by the principles of philosophy, which 
he had learned from his illustrious master. His Treatise on the Gout is 
regarded as a masterpiece of description ; and his ideas on the treatment of 
epidemic diseases, in which he followed the sketch of Hippocrates, showed 
one who investigated with sagacity, and guided his researches with me- 
thod and judgment. In its leading and primary purpose—its practical 
application, Sydenham may be called the restorer of medical science. 
The next great discovery was one, gleams of which were seen above the 
horizon from time to time by a few keen-sighted and thoughtful observers, 
but which had never been decidedly acknowledged.* The circulation of 
the blood, which has immortalized the name of Harvey, had been obscurely 
hinted at by Servetus, more clearly guessed by Varolius and Columbus, 
and described with accuracy, and detailed in its important parts by Cesal- 
pinus, but the complete demonstration of which was reserved for our 
countryman. ‘This splendid discovery of Harvey gave a new impulse to 
the medical world ; and as philosophy was still in its infancy, very wild 





* The discovery of the absorbent system, by Apelli and Bartholine, should also 
be mentioned. See Bostock, p. 155. 
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and untenable theories were constantly issuing from the brains of its 
professors. Some thought the fluids of the human body were acids and 


-alkalies ; others explained the functions of the organs on mathematical 


theories ; others on hydraulic principles ; and other speculations on life 
were formed on the mechanical laws of motion. Fortunately for the ad- 
vance of science, at this time appeared the learned, profound, and illus- 
trious Boerhaave, a man destined to effect a real revolution in it. 
The youth of Boerhaave had been employed in the cultivation of the ma- 
thematical and physical sciences, by which his mind had gained strength 
and comprehensiveness, and he had acquired a habit of rigorous discussion 
and patient research. Then it was, that, to earn a livelihood, he com- 
menced his medical career. He had perused the writers of all sects, and 
of all ages ; he had analysed, illustrated, and commented on their works ; 
all their opinions were familiar to him, and he had modified, arranged, and 
combined them in that luminous order for which he was distinguished. 
He then gave to the world his Institutions of Medicine, and his Aphorisms ; 
two of the most concise, and at the same time comprehensive works which 
science has produced, and which for variety of matter and extent of views 
have been compared to those of the illustrious Bacon. His defects seem to 
consistin a want of acute and practical discernment of disease, arising perhaps 
from the late period of life in which he commenced the study of medicine, and 
from areliance on his chemical knowledge, which in common with others 
was so imperfect and erroneous. It is said that in the late period of his 
life he attached less importance to systems, and approached nearer to the 
opinions of Hippocrates. ‘The defect of Boerhaave’s system appears to con- 
sist in his regarding the solids too much as mechanical agents, without 
taking into account the properties which separate them from inanimate 
bodies ; but he was a learned writer, a sagacious observer, a wise and cor- 
rect practitioner ; and his illustrious pupils, Gaubius and Van Swieten, at 
once formed their own, and sustained their master’s reputation by the 
talents they displayed, and the high honours they acquired. Of the great 
Haller we are obliged to speak with a conciseness ill suited toa survey of 
his splendid talents, and almost boundless erudition. His patient research 
and acute investigation were rewarded with the establishment of the 
theory of irritation and sensibility, as properties attached to the nervous 
and muscular system. His principles were derived from experiment, and 
his Elements of Philosophy are considered to have introduced a new zra 
in medical science. For a minute account of this illustrious philosopher, 
we refer with pleasure to Dr. Bostock’s work.* The service which 
Haller rendered to Physiology was performed by Cullen to the practice 
of Medicine, through his extensive research and patient observation. His 
great merit is shown in the sagacity and diligence with which he de- 
scribed and distinguished the phenomena of disease; he was equally 
cautious in theory, as decisive in practice. His general principles are 
deduced from materials collected by his own observations, and not on the 
eclectic system of Boerhaave, of connecting the different theories into one 
consistent whole. It is said that his Physiology and Chemistry are not 
correct, and that he did not distinguish between the powers of the 
muscles aud nerves, so well described by Haller; but his pathology 
is respected, and the foundation of his system, formed on the ‘ Vis 








2 * Vide p. 197, et seq. 
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‘ Medicatrix Naturz,’* or the regulating powers of life, is philosophi- 
cal and just. While the fame of Cullen was still in its bloom, and his 
school possessed some of the most illustrious and intelligent followers, 
there arose one among them who had ‘ sate at the feet of Gamaliel,’ but 
who, from some accidental pique or caprice, turned against the doctrines 
of his master; and though originally bred as an ecclesiastic, astonished 
the world of science by the daring boldness of the theory he advanced, 
that was at once to supersede all others, and form as it were a safe and 
brilliant beacon to guide the practitioner in the cure of all disease. This 
person was the well known founder of the Brunonian system, which 
acquired at first, from the plausibility of its doctrines, a most astonishing 
popularity. ‘The general principles (says Dr. Bostock) of the theory are 
few and simple. Broun assumed that the living body possesses a specific 
power or property called excitability ; that every thing which affects the 
body, acts upon this power as an excitement or stimulant ; that the effect 
of this excitement in its natural state, is to produce the healthy condition 
of the functions, when excessive it causes exhaustion, termed direct debi- 
lity ; when defective, it produces an accumulation of excitement termed 
indirect debility. All morbid action is conceived to depend on one or 
other of these states, and diseases are accordingly arranged in two great 
corresponding classes, of sthenic or asthenic ; while the treatment is solely 
directed to the general means for increasing or diminishing the excitement, 
without any regard to specific symptoms, or any consideration but that of 
degree, or any measure but that of quantity.” Dr. Bostock very judi- 
ciously observes, that, however plausible and alluring such doctrines as 
these may be (for the ice-palaces of theories are far more brilliant and im- 
posing than the plain and solid masonry of practice), they could not be for 
a moment entertained by any one who had studied the phenomena of dis- 
ease, or was acquainted with the intricate and complicated relations of the 
functions and actions of the living system ; it shared the lot therefore of 
all systems built on so unstable a basis. While the ‘Elementa Medicine’ 
were still in repute, another medical theorist, of different talents and ac- 
quirements indeed, but of no inferior reputation, drew the attention of the 
world to his ingenious discussion on the Laws of Life. The Zoonomia, 
for such is the work to which we allude, of Darwin, came before the world 
in all the brilliancy of scientific splendour, and with all the imposing 
grandeur of a finished and elaborate system. It showed a mind furnished 
with a great variety of acquirement, endued if not with powerful, yet with 
talents of a superior class ; inventive, ingenious, and fruitful in its re- 
sources ; curious in experimental research, familiar with medical practice, 
and more than usually conversant with elegant and refinedliterature. ‘ Dar- 
win was enabled,’ says Dr. Bostock, ‘ to give to his system an imposing 
aspect of induction and generalization. His speculations, though highly 
refined, profess to be founded upon facts ; and his arrangement and clas- 
sification, although complicated, seems consistent in all its parts. No 
theory which had been offered to the public, was more highly elaborated, 
and appeared to be more firmly supported by experience and observation, 
while every adventitious aid was given to it, from the cultivated taste and 
extensive information of the writer. Yet the Zoonomia made little im- 





* The Vis Medicatrix of Cullen, differs from the Archeus of Van Helmont, and 
the Anima of Stahl, as it is supposed not to be a thing added to the body, but one 
power necessary to its constitution. 
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pression on public opinion; its leading doctrines rested rather on meta- 
physical than on physical considerations ; its fundamental positions were 
found to be gratuitous ; and many of the illustrations, although ingenious, 
were conceived to be inapplicable and inconclusive. It is now seldom re- 
ferred to, except as a splendid monument of fruitless labour and misap- 
plied learning.’ With the name of Darwin, we must close our considera- 
tion of the very interesting subject before us. Dr. Bostock has given us 
an account of the state of medicine subsequent to that time, in France and 
other nations of Europe, to which we refer our readers. Much improve- 
ment has taken place in the method of practice, in the skilfulness of ope- 
rations, and in the materials of pharmacy. Many diseases of an epidemic 
nature, as Cholera or Influenza, that have assumed an alarming form, and 
swept with frightful devastation over every part of the globe, have been 
examined with an anxious care that has not always been crowned with 
proportional success. Journals have been established for the purpose of re- 
cording and more widely circulating the interesting events of individual prac- 
tice. Medical education has been supplied by the establishment of King’s 
College and the London University, with a course of instruction complete in 
allits parts. Many most ingenious inventions have been formed for allaying 
the torments of disease, and lessening the evils which accompany a long 
confinement. The present treatment of the gout, compared with that 
which existed even thirty or forty years since, may be called the triumph 
of modern skill. That terrific disease the stone has lost much of its former 
power. The small-pox will soon be known only as one of those scourges of 
nature that has passed away; and with the improved cure of disease, the 
important subject of the preservation of health is far better understood ; 
and not only does the authority of the medical world, but the undeniable 
proof of the tables of the annuity offices makes evident, that the result of 
the improvement of medical knowledge has been crowned with the great 
object which it sought to attain—the more frequent alleviation of disease, 
and the increased duration of human life. ‘ But there is one essential 
requisite,» Dr. Bostock concludes his work by saying, ‘ without which the 
best means of improvement can be of no avail—a mind disposed to the re- 
ception of truth, determined to follow it, wherever it may lead the 
inquirer, united to a high sense of moral obligation which may induce the 
medical practitioner to bear in mind that his profession is a deposit placed 
in his hands for the benefit of mankind, and that he incurs an awful 
degree of moral responsibility who abuses this sacred trust, or diverts it 
to a base or selfish purpose.’ 





ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES OF NORMANDY. 





Mr. Ursan, 

IN continuation of my former pa- 
pers on the Antiquities of Normandy, 
I shall in this give some account of 
the Churches of St. Gervais at Rouen, 
and St. Vandrille near Caudebec; for 
the purpose, principally, of corrobo- 
rating the opinion now so generally 
and, I think, truly entertained, that 
the distinguishing features of Saxo- 
Norman architecture may certainly be 
traced to Roman prototypes. 

The church of St. Gervais is situated 
on a gentle eminence, in the north- 


western suburb of Rouen, and is, with 
the exception of its nave, the oldest 
structure still existing, and one of the 
earliest religious foundations of which 
the ancient capital of the Velocassian 
Gauls can boast. The crypt and apsis, 
or east end, are its most interesting 
portions. The former is figured and 
described in Cotman’s splendid work ;* 
but the editor, without assigning to it 
any positive date, merely states that 
it was built before the eleventh cen- 





* Vol. i. p. 56. 
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tury. There is no reason, however, 
why we should not boldly advocate, 
for this reverend remain, a higher date, 
and deem it really the holy workman- 
ship of St. Victrix, Archbishop of 
Rouen, A.D. 386, who, having re- 
ceived from St. Ambrose some reliques 
of the martyred St. Gervais, then 
founded and personally assisted (as 
he himself informs us, in his discourse 
“* de laude Sanctorum”’) in carrying 
the stones for its construction on his 
own proper shoulders, a method of 
mortifying the flesh to which he sub- 
mitted, with a view, no doubt, of add- 
ing, at the same time, to the sanctity 
of this his favourite endowment. Mr. 
Rickman says this crypt was construct- 
ed A.D. 350. 

The only part, however, of the pre- 
sent church of St. Gervais that is at- 
tributable to the piety of St. Victrix, 
and probably the whole then intended 
to be built, is the above-named sub- 
terraneous chapel; the Christian con- 
verts of that day and .country not 
daring to erect more lofty edifices. 
But by whom, and when the super- 
structure was raised, is not precisely 
known. It was granted by Duke Ri- 
chard II. A. D. 1020, to Fecamp Ab- 
bey, and was afterwards attached to 
St. Peter’s at Chartres; but in the 
thirteenth century it again passed to 
the Abbots of Fecamp, who continued 
to be the Priors of St. Gervais, until it 
eventually became itself an independ- 
ent abbey. 

This church, or one of its apart- 
ments, was the death-place of the 
mighty Conqueror of England, in the 
61st year of his age, on the 9th Sept. 
A.D. 1087. Having been dangerously 
injured by the pommel of his saddle 
at the burning of Mantes, when on 
his way to Paris with an intention of 
revenging an insult expressed toward 
him by Philip King of France, he 
caused himself to be conveyed to the 
Church of St. Gervais, ‘‘ ad ecclesiam 
Sancti Gervasii ;”’ and there “‘ in domo 
non sua,” in the house of another, 
Ordericus Vitalis states, and not, as 
by some said, in a palace at the Mont 
aux Malades, but in presence of the 
sacred relics of Saint Gervais, did this 
most potent hero breathe his last, 


*¢ Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed.’’ 


Church of St. Gervais at Rouen. 
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Even in the grave was this ambitious 
prince exposed to ignominy; for in 
1562, when Caen was sacked by the 
Protestant troops of Chastillon, the 
tomb of William was violated, and his 
bones so widely scattered, that some 
of them were again brought to the 
theatre of his grand oppression, Eng- 
land. 

But we must now proceed with the 
architectural description of our sub- 
ject, from which its interesting history 
has, perhaps, too long detained us. 
Its largest portion is quite modern, in 
bad taste, or rather without any taste 
at all, being as plain and as insipid as 
slates and whitewash can render it. 
The semicircular wall of the east end 
is, however, nearly in its pristine state, 
and highly instructive as a specimen 
of the first transition from the Roman 
to the Gothic style of architecture. 
This wall was formerly embellished 
with engaged columns, which time 
has partly worn away, but of which 
the capitals remain in sufficiently in- 
telligible preservation, and are of al- 
most pure Roman Doric and Ionic 
forms. Some have the common volutes 
at their angles; one has, in place of 
these, two erected eagles with dis- 
played wings; and another has an up- 
right foliaged capital, somewhat in 
Corinthian, andsomewhatinthe Gothic 
taste. These capitals, no doubt, ori- 
ginally had an horizontal architrave or 
cornice, as the eaves of the roof are 
three or four feet higher than their 
abaci; and the intervening masonry, 
though much abraded, has every ap- 
pearance of being coeval with the 
shafts and capitals; but it affords no 
traces of the arched forms which at a 
later period sprung directly from the 
capitals, when a more complete deca- 
dence from pure Roman had ensued 
than the subject now before us demon- 
strates. 

The crypt, though less illustrative 
of Gothic architecture than the wall 
just described, may be considered an 
example of a primitive Christian 
church, and we shall therefore notice 
it with the particularity it merits. It 
is immediately beneath the eastern 
portion of the chancel, from which it 
is entered through a trap-door and 
down a narrow flight of eight-and- 
twenty steps of stone. In length it is 
35 ft. by 14 in breadth, and 15 in 
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height; the roof being a plain semi- 
circular vault of small sized rag-stones ; 
and its east end is also semicircular. 
It is divided into two unequal parts, 
like nave and choir, by a plain semi- 
circular and very massive arch, of 
which the soffit stones are small and 
rough, badly joined, and without a 
regular key-stone, or any appearance 
of stucco or the opus reticulatum so 
frequent in true Roman temples. This 
arch ‘springs from square projecting 
abaci on great square pillars, about 
8 feet high, which are made up of 
Roman bricks and small rag stones. 
A bench of large slab-stones is at- 
tached to all the walls except where it 
is interrupted by the division pillars, 
the altar, and the entrance at the centre 
of the western end. This entrance is 
a narrow, lofty, semicircular arch, 
communicating with the stair above- 
mentioned, and was apparently the 
original access to this subterranean 
church. On the north and south sides 
near the west end, inarched in the 
thickness of the walls, are the tombs, 
rude table monuments or altars, of 
the two first Archbishops of Rouen, 
St. Mellon and St. Avitien; and pro- 
bably their bones still moulder under- 
neath, for these arches were piously 
blocked up during the period of Cal- 
vinistic outrage, and re-opened to the 
faithful, A.D. 1723. The altar is of 
one rough stone, about eight feet in 
length, and. covered with the dust of 
many years, as are also the figures of 
the Virgin and Child, and other rude 
embellishments of this hermitage-like 
chapel. The only light admitted to 
this crypt is through a small window 
at. its eastern end, above the altar, 
which, although much mutilated, was 
oncesemicircularly headed and straight 
sided. So dark, however, must have 
been this chapel, that artificial light 
was absolutely necessary for the per- 
formance of its services, and possibly, 
from this necessity arose, in some de- 
gree, the practice of employing lights 
in almost every ceremony of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. 

Saint Vandrille is a little village 
situated. in a valley about a league 
from Caudebec. The church is of 
that. early Saxo-Norman style which 
has been lately called, from its simila- 
rity to that of many ancient Christian 
churches in the holy city, Romanesque. 


Church of St. Vandrille, near Caudebec. 
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It consists of a nave and chancel, with 
north and south ailes, a short north 
and south transept, and a low square 
tower at their intersection. The prin- 
cipal external ancient features of this 
building, are the plain flat chancel 
buttresses terminating in a plain para- 
pet, supported by a series of blocks— 
the semicircular apsis of the south 
transept, and its large horizontal torus 
at the base of its window, which is 
semicircularly headed with an archi- 
volt, embellished by the nail-head 
moulding. The windows of the chan- 


cel and of the west end are semicircu- 


larly headed, those of the chancel be- 
ing the most spacious. The former 
door- way was also semicircularly 
arched ; but the present entrance, and 
the eastern window, and the other 
windows, are innovations of the four- 
teenth century, and the buttresses of 
the ailes are in the various forms and 
situations which the upholding of the 
fabric has, from time to time, made 
necessary. 

The principal internal features of 
the church at St. Vandrille, are strongly 
tinctured with a Roman origin, consi- 
dering that it must still be deemed a 
Gothic structure. The columns of the 
nave are cylindrical and of classical 
proportions, being slenderer than those 
of a subsequent era, although some 
antiquaries have estimated the anti- 
quity of Gothic columns in the direct 
ratio of their comparative diameters 
with their height. The bases of these 
columns have the claw ornament so 
characteristic of their style. The ca- 
pitals closely resemble the lonic order, 
except that their volutes are much 
smaller, and their abacuses shallower, 
but they have a well-marked neck and 
astragal of Roman form. The columns 
of the tower are lower than the others, 
and support pointed arches; but all 
the other arches are semicircular, and 
have their several soffits adorned with 
square sunk pannels, in each of which 
are five rosettes. The columns of the 
chancel are similar to those of the 
nave; but they have also, upon their 
chancel side or aspect, three shafts 
attached, which run up higher than 
the Ionic capitals, and support the 
transverse and diagonal ribs of the 
‘chancel vaulting, which are embel- 
lished at their intersections with bosses 
of small human heads, and Jambs. 
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The south transept is in similar style 
to the nave and chancel ; but the north- 
ern transept has pointed arches spring- 
ing from slender shafts attached to the 
wall, and from brackets of a Roman 
form which are adorned with ara- 
besques. The font is probably coeval 
with the Church, and stands upon one 
stout central column, and eight sur- 
rounding slender shafts. 

The ruined abbey of Fontenelle is 
close to the parish church just de- 
scribed. It has been despoiled long 
since for the erection of a palace of 
the Archbishops of Rouen, which was 
partially destroyed at the Revolution, 
and is now a cotton manufactory. 
Much of its splendour yet remains, 
and its history has been published by 
M. Langlois of Rouen, whose talents 
as a draughtsman are equal to his 
learning and discrimination as an an- 
tiquary. PLANTAGENET, 


QUASTIONES 


QUASTIONES VENUSINZ. 
No. V. 


IN the Review department of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, pp. 
637-8, the late edition of Professor 
Anthon’s Horace from Doering’s text 
printed in this country, has afforded 
to the Reviewer, J. M., opportunity to 
start his own idea for the restoration 
of what he terms a corrupt passage in 
Horace; and he calls on the author 
of Horatius Restitutus to pronounce 
his judgment on the passage so re- 
stored. 

The old reading stood thus, 1 E. 
xvi. 39, 40. 

Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia 
terret, 
Quem nisi mendosum et mendacem ? 


As early as in the year 1578, Cruquius, 
on the authority of MSS. scrupled not 
to substitute medicandum in the text 
instead of mendacem, supplying at the 
same time a clear and sufficient expo- 
sition of the advantage of senseafforded 
by the new reading over the old. 

In 1701, our own Baxter was the 
first editor who followed Cruquius in 
adopting medicandum. The following 
is a very good sample of his better 
style of criticism. 

** Mendosum et Mendacem cacozelon 
est Horatio indignum: quare non du- 
bitavimus cum Cruquii MSS. et veteri 
interprete medicandum in suam sedem 
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reducere. Medicandum, h. e. non ag 
num. Vet. Schol. Egentem seilicet 
Helleboro.” 

In 1711, Dr. Bentley, that “‘ first 
critic whom a scholar would wish to 
consult in adjusting the text of Ho- 
race,” came out with his memorable 
edition; and if I were set to justify 
the splendid character here quoted of 
him from Dr Parr, I don’t know that 
a more decisive proof could by speci- 
men be given of his critical superiority 
than in his note on this very passage. 
His masterly talent is devoted to. the 
defence against Torrentius and the 
complete illustration of the reading 
medicandum. The demonstration is to 
my mind as solid as it is luminous, 

First of all then, let J. M. be ad- 
vised to bestow another perusal on 
that powerful note, and with increased 
attention too; before he again speaks 
of the passage in the reading approved 
by Cruquius, Baxter, Bentley, Cun- 
ingham, and Gesner, as ‘‘ most cor- 
rupt,” and one “ that has defied the 
learning and ingenuity of all the com- 
mentators.” 

Secondly, as an improvement on the 
old lection, mendosum et mendacem, had 
we nothing else from any quarter pro- 
posed, J. M. might take the compli- 
ment due to his ingenuity for a very 
plausible emendation in ventosum ef 

3 that is, so far as ventosum 
might contribute to abate the cacozelon 
by Baxter justly condemned. 

But thirdly, J. M. must not forget, 
that he proceeds per saltum over some 
sixty years of interval or more, if 
from the meaning of a term like ven- 
tosus in Seneca he would pass back at 
once, and assume the similar accep- 
tation for it when proposed ex ingenio 
in Horace. 

That poet has himself used the word 
ventosus four several times : let us see 
in what usage. 

In its literal sense, 4 C. iv. 45-6, 
mare ventosum, wind-tost, liable with 
every wind to change its state. 

To the metaphorical sense, 1 E. xix. 
37, ventose plebis, fickle and change- 
able as if it shifted with every wind, 
Tully may seem to have preluded in 
the well known passage Pro Murend, 
(Quod enim fretum...... tot motus, 
tantas, tam varias habere putatis agi- 
tationes fluctuum, quantas perturba- 


* C the first letter of Carmina. 
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tiones et quantos zstus habet ratio 
comitiorum ?) as. well as by the phrase 
popularis aura, which, like many other 

hrases belonging to civil life, Horace 
had in common with Cicero. 

Again, we find the epithet in a’si- 
milar application, 2 E. i. 177, ventoso 
Gloria curru, where the fickleness of 
such Glory is by an easy metonymy 
attributed to her car. 

But Horace, in the notion of fickle, 
humorous, capricious, has also applied 
the term personally to himself. 1 E. 
viii. 12, Rome Tibur amem, venfosus, 
Tibure Romam. 

Now [I assert that none of these ac- 
ceptations will suit that meaning of ven- 
tosus, combined with mendaz in Seneca, 
for which J. M. ex emendatione would 
into the text of. Horace introduce it ; 
inasmuch as the use of ventosus so com- 
bined is to mark the specific character 
of the braggard alone, comprehending 
no other whatsoever. Ventosus as a 
personal attribute in the sense of loud, 
noisy, boastful, is elsewhere unknown 
to Horace ; and in the passage before 

- us, it is a general, not a specific charac- 
ter, that is demanded by the context. 

Let the reader therefore judge, from 
the sentence of Seneca here more 
fully quoted, how little relevant the 
quotation of J. M. can be considered 
to any purpose of illustrating Horace. 

“« Fugere itaque debebit [iracundus] 
omnes, quos irritaturos iracundiam 
sciet. Qui sunt, inquis, isti? Multi 
ex variis causis idem facturi; offendet 
te superbus contemptu, dives contu- 
melia, petulans injuria, lividus malig- 
nitate, pugnax contentione, ventosus 
et mendax vanitate. Non feres a sus- 
picioso timeri, a pertinace vinci, a de- 
licato fastidiri,” &c. &c. Senece de 
Ira, 1. iii. c. viii. ex ed. J. Fr. Gro- 
novii. Elzevir, 1649, V. i. pp. 65, 66. 

16th June. H. R. 





Mr. Urszan, June 12. 

IT has been observed by a favourite 
English author,* that the first and 
most obvious use of Ancient Medals, is 
the showing us the Portraits of indi- 
viduals who are conspicuous in his- 
tory ; and that the principal charm in 
numismatic studies, consists in the 
contemplation of.the features of those 
who are celebrated for their virtues or 
notorious for their vices. There are, 





* Addison. 
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however, many who regard the Por- 
traits on Medals as the least instruc- 
tive, and, disdaining the effigy of the 
Emperor, turn to the reverse, which 
records his victories, his vanity, or his 
munificence. 

Upon these designs we have many 
learned commentaries, whilst the ob- 
verses have been frequently neglected 
by numismatic writers, although col- 
lections of portraits have been highly 
valued in all civilized countries, even 
by those who were not attached to 
antiquarian studies. 

Some early authors give indifferent 
representations of the heads on the 
coins of those Emperors of whom they 
furnish biographical notices, butscarce- 
ly ever make any remarks on the fea- 
tures exhibited. It will, however, be 
found that the countenance of the de- 
spot, as delineated on his medals, ge.- 
nerally accords with the descriptions 
furnished by the ancient historians. 
Visconti, in his ‘ Iconographie Ro- 
maine,” (a work which, unfortunately 
for the antiquary, he did not live to 
complete,) has devoted some chapters 
to the portraits found on consular 
coins; but his attributions appear to 
me to be sometimes fanciful; for in- 
stance, he tells us that the head on 
the remarkable coins of the Gens Mem- 
mia, recording the celebration of the 
first Cerialia, is that of Romulus ; but 
there does not appear to exist any 
sufficient authority for such an hypo- 
thesis. The same writer attributes to 
the founder of Rome the head on a 
coin or rather medalet, of probably 
the time of the Antonines. It bears 
a bearded head crowned with water- 
weeds, and is doubtless intended forthat 
of a river god—perhaps for the Tiber. 
On the coins of Roman families, we 
have, however, several portraits of un- 
doubted authenticity, although some 
of them are so rude as to leave a 
suspicion as to their being very 
accurate likenesses. Of these the 
head of Tatius Sabinus and the Con- 
sul Postumius may be cited as ex- 
amples; but the heads of Ancus and 
of Numa may be considered accurate 
portraits of the Roman monarchs. 
The Denarii of Pompey bear a por- 
trait which agrees with the descrip- 
tion of Plutarch ; though on some of 
them the features are very clumsily, 
and indeed grotesquely executed; but 
these may have been the performance 
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of unskilfal moneyers in the Spanish 
colonies.’ On those of better fabric 
the portrait is good, the hair rises on 
the forehead as described by the his- 
torian, who says it curled naturally, 
and there is in the countenance an ex- 
pression which accords with our re- 
ceived notions of this great man. 

Of the portrait of Lepidus, which is 
found on his denarii, little can be said, 
except that it is badly executed, but still 
highly characteristic, being very inex- 
pressive and unintelligent. His treat- 
‘ment by Cesar’s successor, and his 
tamely submitting to such treatment, 
excites our surprise, after reading that 
he formed one of the Triumvirate 
‘with Augustus and Antony ; but, per- 
haps, the subtle policy of the former 
discovered the advantage of having 
in his interest one who was so readily 
moulded to his will. 

The account which Suetonius gives 
of Julius Cesar is verified by his me- 
dals, which represent him without 
beard, bald, with an arched neck, and 
with a wreath of laurel round his 
head; a portrait which it would be 
impossible to confound with any 
other. The personal beauty of Cesar 
has been extolled by the ancient his- 
torians. Among others, Vellius Pa- 
terculus describes him as ‘‘ forma om- 
nium civium excellentissimus;”’ but 
there is nothing in the portraits of the 
Dictator which have come down to us, 
to warrant such extravagant praises. 

The next portrait is that of Augus- 
tus, the boyish countenance of Octa- 
vius being destitute of expression, and 
unworthy of notice as a likeness. The 
large brass coins of this Emperor, 
with the head of Julius Cesar on the 
reverse, bear a portrait answering in 
every respect to the description of 
Suetonius, who tells us that Augustus 
was very careless with his hair, fre- 
quently permitting several persons to 
cut it at the same time, while he read 
or wrote; and sometimes clipped, at 
others, shaved his beard. The por- 
trait on the coin in question has rag- 
ged hair, and an untrimmed beard. 
But the heads on his denarii differ 
materially from those just described. 
We learn from the same author, that 
Augustus piqued himself upon his 
fancied likeness to Apollo; and it 
would appear from these coins, that 
flattery took advantage of this abomi- 
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nable vanity. On the denarii he is 
always represented without beard, and 
with a cast of countenance more _re- 
sembling that of an ideal portrait than 
of a living personage. 

We find what may be considered 
authentic portraits on the well-exe- 
cuted coins of Tiberius. Suetonius 
says, that the hair of this tyrant grew 
down his neck—*‘ Capillo pone occi- 


‘pitium submissiore,” and on his 


coins this is particularly observable ; 
indeed, the historian speaks of it as a 
peculiarity in the Cesar family. 

Many coins of Caligula bear very 
noble portraits, utterly at variance 
with the account of Suetonius, who 
says that his countenance was unpre- 
possessing, and that he endeavoured 
to render it frightful. Here flattery 
was again upon the alert; but nume- 
rous coins of this Emperor in middle 
brass bear a portrait of a very different 
description: the nose is turned up, 
and there is an expression in the fea- 
tures at once forbidding and malig- 
nant. : ; 

There is little variation in the heads 
on the coins of Claudius. The con- 
templation of the portrait of this Em- 
peror by the physiognomist or phre- 
nologist, would throw either into rap- 
tures. The expression of the face is 
vacant and unintellectual; and the 
head would be said by phrenologists 
to wantenergy. Two busts of Claudius 
in the Musée Royal at Paris are re- 
markable for the same want of intellec- 
tual expression. 

Many of the coins of Nero, struck 
when he was Cesar, have a youthful 
head, in which may be traced a strong 
likeness to his predecessor. It would 
be difficult to ascertain if this was in 
consequence of the prince’s then per- 
sonal resemblance to Claudius, or 
whether the artists employed in the 
Roman mint were desirous of paying 
him a compliment by giving him the 
features of the Emperor. Small brass 
coins of Nero, struck in some of the 
Greek cities, bear very well executed 
portraits of him when Cesar; and in 
these may be traced the same resem- 
blance to Claudius. It is, however, 
on the coins of Nero struck during his 
reign, that we find a portrait answer- 
ing to the description of that given by 
Suetonius. This author says that 
Nero at one time followed the effemi- 
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nate fashion of having his hair cut in 
rings—‘‘ Comam semper in gradus for- 
matum.” This style of hair-dressing 
is, however, not observable on his 
Latin coins; but on those of colonial 
fabric struck at Corinth before his 
accession to the empire, we have a 
portrait with the hair cut in that 
manner. 

. The countenance of Galba is mi- 
nutely described by the biographer of 
the Czesars, who observes that his 
forehead was bald and that his nose 
was hooked, traits most distinctly 
marked in the portraits on his money. 
A bust of this Emperor, preserved in 
the Musée Royal, may be recognized by 
its resemblance to that impressed on 

is coins. 

Suetonius remarks, that the counte- 
nance and person of Otho did not in- 
dicate the resolution with which he 
performed in the last scene of his 
struggle for the empire. He was a 
man of effeminate habits and appear- 
ance, says the historian; beardless, 
and bald; the first he encouraged in 
his youth, the latter he concealed by 
wearing a peruke. The portraits on 
his Latin coins agree with this de- 
scription, and are of a totally different 
character to those of the other Ce- 
sars. The peruke, with which he is 
always represented, appears to have 
been formed in circles, _ — of effe- 
nancy and dandyism in those days. 

Vitellius follows; and it would be 
difficult to find a bust so characteristic 
as that which his coins bear. The 
huge face, small head, short neck, and 
bloated features, are expressive of the 
sensuality and cruelty which marked 
the brief reign of the imperial glutton. 

Few persons can be unacquainted 
with the strongly marked counte- 
nance of Vespasian, whose features 
were well calculated for representation 
in profile. The coarse joke of a jester 
on his peculiarity of visage is preserved 
by Suetonius, but will not bear repe- 
tition here. His coins testify the ge- 
neral accuracy of the historian. 

The portraits on the coins of Titus, 
and on those of Domitian, when he 
succeeded to the empire, resemble that 
of their father; but it is somewhat 
remarkable, that later coins of Domi- 
tian have a bust of much nobler cha- 
racter, with a long and graceful neck. 
Suetonius says that his person was 
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comely. He says the same of Titus, 
whom, however, he describes as some- 
what short of stature and inclined to 
corpulency, while Domitian, on the 
contrary, was tall and stately. This 
discrepancy in the portraits of Domi- 
tian may be attributed to the desire 
of the artists of the period to represent 
him as like as possible to his brother, 
a prince whose virtues had endeared 
him to the people. This was a descrip- 
tion of flattery very frequently prac- 
tised in the Roman mint; but Domi- 
tian, we are told, was exceedingly 
vain of his personal appearance; and 
it is probable that this depraved Em- 
peror preferred stamping on his coins 
a portrait of more graceful appearance 
than that which his subjects had per- 
haps learned to regard with venera- 
tion, on account of its resemblance to 
one whose amiable qualities appeared 
to advantage, in an age when the 
rapine, sensuality, and cruelty of the 
Roman Emperors had, from their fre- 
quency, ceased to excite the disgust 
and horror of their subjects. 

Should the foregoing brief remarks 
on the imagines of ‘‘ the Twelve Cex- 
sars,” prove at all interesting to your 
numerous readers, I shall, at a future 
Opportunity, proceed to a review of 
the portraits on the coins of their 
successors. 


Yours, &c. J. Y. AKERMAN. 


THE HON. BAND OF GENTLEMEN 
PENSIONERS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE designation of this once splen- 
did appendage of royalty, has recently 
undergone a change, on the ground of 
there being something derogatory in 
their former appellation. 

I will, with your permission, give 
a slight sketch of the formation* and 
original constitution of this corps, by 
which it will appear that its members 
have been known as the “ Pen- 
sioners,”’ or ‘* Gentlemen Pensioners,’’ 
ever since the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, and that their title was 
never considered derogatory, although 





* *¢ An Historical Account of the Hon. 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners,’’ forms 
the .Second Part of Curialia, by Samuel 
Pegge, Esq. 4to. 1784. 
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the band long consisted of members 
of the first families in England. 

This band, known at first by the 
appellation of ‘‘ The King’s Spears,” 
owes its origin to the magnificent 
taste of King Henry the Eighth, who, 
in making this addition to the splen- 
dour of his Court, seems to have taken 
the idea from the institution of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, by his father, 
although the motives of the two mo- 
narchs differed widely.* 

The characteristic magnificence of 
their founder was conspicuous in 
their organization. They consisted at 
first of fifty noblemen and gentlemen, 
called the ‘‘ King’s Spears ;” each of 
‘whom was attended by a demilauncer, 
(who was a gentleman,) an archer, 
and a custrel, or horse-boy ; they had, 
besides, three led destriers, or war- 
horses. The following account of 
their institution and appointments is 
taken from Hall’s Chronicle, vol. ii. 
fol. 6. 

* Also this yere, [viz. 1509, 1 
Hen. VIII.] the kyng ordeined fiftie 
gentlemenne to bee speres, euery of 
them to haue an archer, a demi- 
launce, and a custrell; and euery 





* “« These thynges thus passed,’’ [viz. 
the appointment of a Privy Council, and 
other arrangements of affairs of state, by 
Henry VII. in the 1st year of his reign. ] 
** Albeyt, that apparauntly all thynges 
semed to be reduced to a good poynte, 
and set in a sure steye: Kynge Henry 
beyng made wyse and expert with trou- 
bles and myschiefes before past, remem- 
bred that yt was wisdome to feare & 
prouide for the crafty wyles and lurkyng 
trappes of his secret enemyes, remem- 
bryng all me’ for the moost parte em- 
brued & exercysed in plantyng of diui- 
sion and sowynge dissencion, can not 
lightely leaue their pestiferous appetite 
& sedicious occupacion. Wherefore, for 
the saueguard and preseruation of his 
owne bodye, he co’stituted & ordeyned 
a certayn numbre as well of good archers 
as of diuerse other persons beinge hardy, 
stronge, and of agilitie, to geue dailye 
attendaunce on his person, whom he 
named Yomen of his Garde, whiche pre- 
sident men thought that he learned of 
the Frenche king when he was in Frau’ce: 
for men remembre not any Kyng of 
England before that tyme whiche vsed 
svch a furnyture of daily souldyours.’’ 
Hall’s Chron. 1542. vol. 2. fo. iii. 1 
Hen. VII. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. III. 
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spere to haue three greate horses, to 
bee attendaunt on his persone, of the 
which bande the Erle of Essex was 
Lievetenant, and Sir John Pechie 
Capitain; who endured but awhile, 
the apparell and charges were so 
greate; for there were none of theam 
but thei and their horses were ap- 
parelled and trapped in clothe of 
golde, silver, and goldesmithes worke, 
and their servaunts richely appareled 
also.” 

Thus it appears the enormous ex- 
pense attending this office, (for which 
I do not find that they received any 
remuneration,) caused the dissolution 
of the band, as originally constituted. 
They were soon remodelled, however, 
and though still consisting of nobles 
and knights of the leading families of 
the kingdom, they received a pension 
towards defraying the necessary ex- 
penses. I am unable to affix the ex- 
act date to this change, but in a con- 
temporary MS. account of the coro- 
nation of Edw. VI. I find frequent 
mention of the “‘ Pensioners’’ in the 
processions and other ceremonies, 
without any remark or explanation, 
which would argue that the name and 
office were not very recent. 

Under Queen Mary there are fre- 
quent notices of this body collectively, 
but I have not met with any parti- 
cular account of them. 

Under Queen Elizabeth they were 
in high estimation, and consisted en- 
tirely of nobility and gentry of the 
best families. Indeed, serving the 
Queen as a Pensioner, was an object 
of ambition to the young men of the 
highest distinction. Sir John Hol- 
les, of Houghton, co. Notts. Knt. 
afterwards Earl of Clare, used to say, 
that while he was a Pensioner of 
Queen Elizabeth, “‘ he did not know a 
worse man than himself in the whole. 
band,” and he was then in possession 
of £4,000 per annum. 

Under King James I. and his son 
Charles I. the Gentlemen Pensioners 
do not seem to have numbered so 
many men of high rank in their band, 
as under the virgin Queen, who is 
well known to have taken the greatest 
pains to fill all, even the subordinate 
places in her household, from the 
flower of the gentry. 

They still, however, continued in 
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high repute, and that they were jea- 
lous of the honour of their station, as 
belonging to pure gentry, will appear 
from the subjoined award of the Earl 
Marshall in 1632. 

By this it appears that the band 
took exceptions to the appointment of 
Master George Baker, on the ground 
that he was no gentleman. It need 
hardly be explained that this charge 
did not then imply the censure un- 
derstood by such an expression at the 
present day. It had no reference to 
the personal qualifications of the in- 
dividual, but merely implied that he 
was not “a gentleman of blood and 
coat armour ;”’ or, as the French he- 
ralds express it, “‘ un ancien gentel- 
homme,”’ or gentleman of ancient de- 
scent. It is quite evident that Master 
George Baker was (in the phrase of 
the present day) ‘‘ moving in good so- 
ciety,” for I find that he was at this 
time married to Jane, daughter of Sir 
Robert Hutton, Knt. one of the Jus- 
tices of the Common Pleas, which, in 
times when fashion had not sup- 
planted rank, would have been con- 
sidered a rather high connection. It 
will be seen that the result of this 
solemn investigation was favourable to 
Mr. Baker, and that he established his 
gentry. 


Lansdowne MSS. 873. fo. 69. 


‘¢ Whereas exceptions hath lately been 
taken by some of his Majesty’s Gentle- 
men Pensioners, that Mr. George Baker, 
newly admitted of that Band, was no gen- 
tleman, and therefore unfit to serve his 
Majesty in that place of that nearness, 
being of that eminence and that credit, 
upon his Majesty’s speciall co’mand given 
in that behalf, I have, calling unto me, as 
assistants, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Chamberlaine of his Majesty’s 
Household, and other Lords, (and cer- 
tain Officers of Armes being likewise 
present,) convented the said George 
Baker before me, who for justification 
of his gentry, produced several certi- 
ficates, under the hands and seals of 
Thomas Baker, of Battle; Thomas Ba- 
ker, of Mayfield, in the county of Sus- 
sex; and John Baker, of Groom-bridge, 
in the county of Kent, whereby the said 
parties do testify and acknowlege that 
the said George Baker is lineally di- 
scended from Richard Baker, younger 
son of Thomas, common auncestor of 
tneir family ; and that they do and have 
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always heretofore taken and held the said 
George Baker to be their kinsman, and 
a younger branch of their house ; which 
family of the Bakers, and their coat of 
armes, by the testimony of the officers 
then present, are found entred in severall 
books of visitations and funeralls, re- 
maining in the Office of Armes, whereby 
it appeareth that they are ancient Gen- 
tlemen of Descent and Coat Armour. In 
consideration of which premisses, I have 
thought fit to certify that the said George 
Baker hath sufficiently proved himself to 
be a gentleman; and that of right, he 
ought of all men to be so reputed and 
esteemed. 

(Signed) ‘“‘ARuNDELL & Surrey.” 


** Dated at Arundel House, 
the Eighth day of June, 1632. 


Appended to this award, is the pe- 
digree by which George Baker proved 
his descent from the common an- 
cestor. 

Since the Revolution, this band has 
been neglected, and has not been en- 
tirely composed of gentlemen (heraldi- 
cally so called). 

The office of ‘‘ Gentleman Pensioner,”’ 
or ‘* Gentleman at Arms,’’ is, I am in- 
formed, worth £100 per annum, and 
is usually purchased for £1,000. 

Latterly, the designation of Pen- 
sioners having proved displeasing to 
the aristocratic ears of the honourable 
band, they (more fastidious than their 
noble predecessors) made interest to 
obtain a change of title, and now, by 
his Majesty’s gracious permission, 
they have become ‘‘ The Honourable 
Band of his Majesty’s Gentlemen at 
Arms.” 

Yours, &c. 


H.N.C. 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 

In the course of a correspondence 
which took place in your Magazine 
between certain anonymous and very 
virulent opponents of mine, and myself, 
touching the state of Saxon philology in 
England, a good deal of stress was laid 
upon the question of accents. I now 
redeem the pledge given by me, to 
explain the system upon which I act, 
in common with the profoundest phi- 
lologists in Europe. I do this, not 
because I have any hope of convincing 
the persons who have done me the ho- 
nour to select me as the mark for their 
abuse, or because I think that it can 
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ever’ signify whether they are con- 
vinced or not, but for the purpose of 
giving information to those who de- 
sire and deserve it. The facts of the 
case are few and¥simple. It is quite 
certain that in all Saxon, Norse, and 
German MSS., some marks are placed 
ever the vowels for some purpose or 
other. Some MSS. have more, some 
fewer of these marks; and the MSS. 
even of one period are not always 
consistent in their use of them. In 
what I am about to write 1 shall con- 
fine myself to the Saxon MSS., and to 
a few remarks upon the Norse in con- 
nexion with the Saxon. My reason for 
omitting the German MSS. here, is 
that they have a double system, one 
part of which appears to have to do 
with quantity, the other with tone. 

Taking all Saxon MSS. without dis- 
tinction of time and period, the accen- 
tuation seems to denote one of three 
things : 

1°, That the accented vowel is long, 
i. e. exe, but é=n, o=0, and 6=a. 

2°, and very rarely, that the vowel 
is emphatically marked out for the 
purpose of particular distinction ; and 
this is equivalent to italics with us; 
thus the Cott. MSS. of Ailfric’s gram- 
mar speaks of a word which ends with 
a short e, pet ge-endia® on sceortne é. 

3°. Some words are accented for 
the same purpose oft peculiar dis- 
tinction, as under similar circum- 
stances we use either a capital initial 
or capitals: as in speaking of the 
Almighty or the Saviour by the third 
personal pronoun, where we should 
print He, or HF, the Saxon some- 
times wrote Hé; but it is quite clear 
that in these cases it is the word and 
not the vowel that is accented. 

The first case, which indeed is the 
only case concerning which any dis- 
pute has arisen (for the anonymous 
railers, who talk so much of the au- 
thority of MSS., were never aware of 
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points, at all), is the one to which I 
shall confine myself. Generally speak- 
ing, the older a MS. is, the fewer of 
these marks are to be found in it: 
they are then principally used as a 
distinction between words which, 
were it not for the difference in the 
length of their vowels, would be 
spelled alike. Take, for example, a 
few such words ; ac, sed, Ac, quercus ; 
ful, plenus, fal, sordidus ; is, est, is, 
glacies ; man, homo, man, nefas ; god, 
deus, géd, bonus; ne, non, né, nec; 
hof, atrium, héf, extuli ; heoru, ensis, 
heéru (nom. fem.) mitis ; wi%S, contra, 
wi, liga; galan, canere, gélan (acc, 
def.) lascivum, &c. &e. &c. 

In all these cases the marks in the 
MSS. correspond accurately to the 
relations borne by these vowels to one 
another in all the Teutonic languages ; 
and these relations I shall take leave 
to look at a little more closely by 
and by, because one of your bun- 
gling men without a name has ven- 
tured to fall foul of James Grimm for 
establishing and denoting them. 

There is some little use, Mr. Urban, 
in maintaining these distinctions; al- 
though it is no doubt a bitter annoy- 
ance to your idle and ignorant friends, 
to be compelled either to give up the 
point as hopeless for Saxon, or else to 
study the Teutonic tongues, en masse : 
but we shall still feel obliged to require 
this of them, if it be only for the sake of 
forcing them to spare us the twaddle 
which they sometimes favour us with, 
from their ignorance of these distinc- 
tions :—for example, it has been gravely 
asserted, that the Saxons were so 
deeply impressed with the goodness of 
God, and the wickedness of man’s 
nature, (in spite of the Teutonic God, 
and probable Demiurgus, Mannus) as 
to have but one word for God and 
good, and one for man and evil. This 
is pretty and plausible, and has indeed 
but one fault, viz., the not having a 


the practice of MSS. in the other two word of truth in it. Mark! 

Gothic. Old High Dutch. O. Saxon. O. Norse. Ane.-Sax. English. Latin. 
Guth. Kot. God. God. God. God. Deus. 
Géds. Guot. Géd. Gédr. Géd. Good. Bonus. 
Mains. Mein. Mén. Mein. Man. Noxia. 
Manna. Man. Man. Madr. Man. Man. Homo. 


So much for the theosophic and 
psychological views of the Saxons, re- 
specting God and man, and good and 
evil. Those who do not like the 


trouble of studying till they can set 
themselves right, may stick to the 
apparent coincidence between the Sax- 
on forms, and reject not only the 
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distinction of accent, but that on 
which the distinction rests, viz., the 
comparison of the cognate tongues. 
So far what the earlier MSS. intend- 
ed: but did they always stick to this ? 
I answer, that they very seldom took 
the trouble to do any such thing : they 
very seldom thought it worth while to 
make distinctions for the eye, which 
were made by the voice in speaking, 
and which the context would al- 
ways ascertain. But thus much the 
MSS. did; whenever they accented, 
they accented the long vowels; and 
what those long vowels were 1 will 
enumerate below. The second and 
somewhat later class of MSS. some- 
times, and most capriciously in gene- 
ral, extended these accentuations to 
certain vowels, not naturally long, but 
rendered so by position: this I attri- 
bute entirely to Danish influence, cer- 
tain vowels becoming long in Norse 
before certain consonants, although 
naturally short, and remaining short in 
all the Tuetonic tongues but the 
Norse. It is here that I think Rask 
errs ; he followed very often his Norse 
analogies, and they misled him. It is 
here that I think Thorpe errs, when 
he builds upon the class of MSS. I 
describe as supporting Rask’s views. 
I reject utterly the accentuation of 
such words as tin, woérd, &c. They 
are Norse accentuations, but not Sax- 
on. The last class of MSS. are nearly 
all subsequent to the Conquest, and 
in addition to all the accumulated er- 
rors of other MSS, whether these 
be errors of ignorance, or the still 
more frequent errors of carelessness, 
they accent almost every i, especiall 

where it is possible to confound it wit 

the stroke of a u, an m orn; and 
some, indeed, go so far as to accent 
nearly every vowel indiscriminately. 
But there is yet a word to be said 
respecting Saxon MSS.: those who 
are very anxious to save themselves 
the trouble of learning how the vow- 
els should be accented, make a great 
parade respecting the authority of the 
MSS. : those who are familiar with 
Saxon MSS. are equally well aware, 
that these literateurs @ la violette are 
hot familiar with Saxon MSS. or 
with any MSS. whatever; nay, even 
that they do not know what is the 
case with every editor of a Greek or 
Latin classic. Do these profound in- 
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vestigators of languages suppose that 
Dr. Blomfield would have printed 
the first line of the Prometheus 


XOaves pny eis reAovpav exouny mdov, 


even if he had found it so written in 
every MS.? I rather think that the 
learned prelate would have thought 
it necessary to correct the inaccurate 
Greek of his authorities, by what he 
knew wasand must be right. However, 
in order to show the result of adhering 
to MSS. in this case, I shall take the 
liberty of printing a few lines carefully 
accented upon such authority, and to 
that authority being real, I pledge 
myself. (Alfr. Boeth. Rawl. p. 2). 

Da 1168 bé ic wrécc& gé6 lastbee’r- 
licé séng, ic scé4l n& hééfiéndé sin- 
gan, 4nd mid swi(Sé) tngéradim 
worddm géséttan, péah ic gé6 hwilam 
gécéplicé findé, 4c ic ni wépéndé 
and gicsiéndé 6f gérédré w6rda mis- 
f6, mé Abléndin pds dtngétrédwan 
wortldse'lb4, dnd mé ba foérlétan 
swa blindné 6n bis dimné hdl. Da 
béréafédén ex'lcéré listbe’rnéssé ba 
84 ic him e'fré bétst trawddé %4 
wéndon hi mé hééra be'c t6, 4nd mé 
mid é4llé frémgéwit4n. T6 hw6én 
scédldin 14 miné friénd séggan be't ic 
gése'lig mép we'ré, hd me’g sé bédn 
gése'lig séSe 6n Sam gése'lbim 
‘Surhwanidn né mot? 

Inthese 98 Wordsthereare 181 accen- 
tuations, all authorised by MSS. and 
their practice ; and of these 181 there 
are just 38 right, and 143 wrong! As it 
is abundantly obvious that it is non- 
sense to accent every vowel, I take 
the liberty of requesting these sup- 
porters of authority, “authority which 
is but air condensed,”’ to inform me 
how they will set about distinguishing 
the right from the wrong. The plan 
adopted by us is sufficiently simple : 
careful comparison of the various Teu- 
tonic dialects has established a law of 
relation between their vowels, and we 
accent according to that law. The 
Gothic language, which contains the 
oldest Teutonic documents that we at 
present possess, has twelve vowel 
sounds, three of which, viz. A, 1, U, 
are short, and seven long, viz. a’1, 
El, E, Iv, av, 0 and vu’: when the 
short vowels 1 and v stand before u or 
r, they become changed into a1’ and 
au’. Now comparing these vowels 
with those of the Saxon and German, 
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we find, that in old Saxon and Ger- 
man, A mostly remains in the same 
words as took it in Gothic, but that 
in A. S. it is under different circum- 
stances replaced by three different 
vowels: before h, 1, andr, it becomes 
ea, thus Goth. gards, alls, mahts, A. S. 
geard, eall, meaht. When followed 
in another syllable by i, the Gothic a 
becomes A. S. e, thus Goth. katils, A. S. 
cetel, and this is sometimes the case in 
O.H.D. and O. Sax. When followed by 
sc, st, sp, or by a single final conso- 
nant (except m, n, |, h, and r) or by 
any single consonant and the inflec- 
tions, es, e, the Goth. a becomes @ 
inA.S. Before mand s it sometimes 
is replaced by a, sometimes by o. 
The Gothic 1 sometimes remains in 
the other tongues unchanged, some- 
times becomes dulled into é, and in A.S, 
before h and r becomes changed into 
eo; thus Goth. itan. O. H. D. ezzan 
O. Sax. and A. S. etan, edere: Goth. 
hairus (for hirus) ensis. O. H. D. héru, 
A. Sax. héoru. O. Nor. hidérr (=hiarru.) 
In A. S. this vowel is sometimes 
wrongly replaced by y. The Gothic 
U remains as w in the other languages, 
or is dulled into 0, and especially in 
those cases in which, from standing 
before h and r, it became au; thus 
Goth. watrd,O.H.D. waort, A.S.word. 
But if followed by ior its equivalent é, 
u in A. S. becomes y,=N.H.D. ii or u. 
Thus Goth. Runigenus.O.H.D. chunni. 
A.S. cyné, and O.H.D. chuninc. A. S. 
cyning, ree. The Goth. a'r is repre- 
sented inO.H.D. M.H.D. and N.H.D. 
and in O. Nor. by ei, in O. Sax. by é, 
and in A. S. by 4: but in A.S. this 4, 
if followed by ior é, becomes #’. The 
Gothic ei is represented by i in all the 
languages quoted, and only in the 
N.H.D. and N. E. does ei return in 
sound, though notin form, in both; thus 
Goth. weins, O.H.D. O.Sax.A.S. win, 
N.H.D. wein, N. E. wine. The Gothic 
EF becomes in A. S. x, in O. H. D. 4; 
the Goth. 1u remains in all the older 
languages but the A. S., where it be- 
comes e6,and which is sometimes re- 
placed by y. The Goth. au, which 
in O. H. D. and O. Sax. generally re- 
mains as ou or 6, becomes ef in A. S. 
as Rauds, A. S. Redd, rubes. The 
Gothic 6 remains as 6 in O. Sax. and 
O. Nor. InO.H.D. it becomes wo, and 
in A. S. it remains as 6, except when 
followed by ior é, and then it becomes 
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é. The Gothic v’ remains as 4; but 
in A. S. if followed by i or é, it is 
changed into y’. 1 will now arrange 
these vowels tabularly, in order to 
show how we determine whether a 
word should have an accent or not: 


A. 8. Got. oO. H. D. O. Sax. 
a a a,e a,e 
ee’ 4i ei é 

e a a a 

ee’ é 4 4 

e a a,e a,e 
é i, af i, é i, é 
é 6 uo 6 

ea a a a 

e4 du au, ou, 6 6 

eo i, af i, é i, € 
e6 iu iu, ie, io id, ie 
i i, af i, é i, & 

f ei i i 

o u, ai r+) ry) 

6 6 uo 6 

u u, aa u u 

4 ou 4 

y u, afi u u 

y 4, iu G, i6, &e. id, ie 


Inorder to ascertain the length of the 
vowel in an A.S. word it is therefore 
necessary to ascertain what vowel cor- 
responds to it in the other principal 
Teutonic tongues, and by this process 
alone can we correct the MSS. them- 
selves. In connection with this me- 
thod, we may use the etymological 
means afforded us by the verbal 
scheme, or the system of relation in 
which the vowels stand to one an- 
other, in the present, pret. sing., pret. 
pl. and past participle, of those twelve 
conjugations which it has pleased the 
same profound scholars, who prefer 
idleness to inquiry, to nickname irre- 
gular, but which are the foundation- 
stones of all Teutonic etymology. 

I have but one word to add to what 
I have said: in spite of the ingenuity 
made use of to persuade myself and 
my friends that the ungentlemanlike 
productions to which I have alluded, 
proceeded from the University of Ox- 
ford, I have come, perhaps rather 
late, to a different conclusion. That 
my opinions as a scholar undergo 
thereby any change, is out of the 
question: but I fairly say, that if, in 
the expression of those opinions, I 
have used words which have given 
pain to any one, I most sincerely re- 
gret it. I claim as much excuse as 
may be granted to a scholar, indignant 
at the attempt to injure a favourite 
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pursuit ; to a man, filled with scorn at 
the anonymous abuse not only of his 
friend, but his friend’s countrymen, to 
whose industry Europe owes so much; 
and to a gentleman, filled with disgust 
at, and contempt for, the vulgar tone 
assumed by assailants, whose incog- 
nito alone secured them from a differ- 
ent and severer mode of castigation. 
To all those, who in the spirit of fair 
and honourable criticism deal with 
my remarks, or my editions of books, 
Iam accustomed to listen with such 
respect as their views deserve ; and to 
all, in whatever school brought up, 
who seriously put their shoulder to 
the wheel with me, I hold out the 
right hand of fellowship; but against 
all quackery, and all quacks, I holdthe 
old motto—‘‘ War to the knife !” 
Yours, &e. Joun Kemace. 

Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, May 20. 

IT will be gratifying to your readers 
to be informed that there is a praba- 
bility ofsomething like justice, although 
late justice, heing done to the memory 
of Joun Wicuir; of whom Southey* 
has truly said, that ‘‘ It is a reproach 
to this country, that no statue has 
been erected to his honour;” and 
another writert of some celebrity has 
observed, ‘‘ Such men are the true 
heroes, to whom mankind ought to 
raise statues and trophies, rather than 
to conquerors, who often waste the 
lives of their fellow-creatures to gra- 
tify their own ambition.” 

iclif was aman of rare talents, 

distinguished learning, persevering in- 
dustry, and great fortitude, and did 
more in the cause of the Reformation 
in this country than any other indi- 
vidual, because he may be truly said 
to have originated it. The service 
which he rendered to that cause has 
this peculiar feature of merit, that he 
stood alone, and was the first who 
started in that race of danger and of 
true glory, in which others could but 
follow him. His shrewdness, patience, 
and firmness, were equally conspicuous 
in his exposure of the unjust usurpa- 
tions, the errors, and the iniquitous 
practices of the Church of Rome ; and, 
although the effects of his labours were 
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not immediately perceived, either by 
friends or enemies, he unquestionably 
laid the foundation of the Reformation 
in this country. Of this the enemies 
to that great measure were afterwards 
so conscious, that they did him the 
honour to disinter his mortal remains, 
and burn them for the alleged heregy 
of his life. ’ 

The plan of a monument for Wiclif 
originated five years since at Lut- 
terworth in Leicestershire, where it 
lay dormant for some time ; but where 
about 3001. have since been raised to- 
wards its execution. Among other 
distinguished patrons of this measure, 
1 find the names of the Right Re- 
verend the Lords Bishops of Lincoln, 
Dublin, Salisbury, and Lichfield and 
Coventry. The memorial of Wiclif 
now contemplated is a monumental 
statue of him in the Church; but it has 
been suggested, that some more public 
memorial of him might be adopted: 
anda writer in the Leamington Chron- 
icle has suggested a statue in or on the 
new Town Hall about to be erected 
at Lutterworth. 

Will you, Mr. Urban, permit an old 
correspondent to offer another sug- 
gestion, and to propose the erection 
of a strong airy building in some con- 
venient and central part of the town ; 
which may be used as a TOWN SCHOOL, 
on the comprehensive principle of 
being open to receive the children of 
persons of all religious denominations. 
This I venture to submit would be an 
appropriate memorial of a man, who 
did so much to extend the knowledge 
of divine truth, and make it accessible 
to all, by liberating it from the thral- 
dom of Popish proscription. 

Another appropriate memorial of 
Wiclif I would also venture to suggest 
for the consideration of your literary 
and antiquarian readers. It is a com- 
plete and uniform edition of His 
works; many of which have not yet 
seen the light, but remain locked up 
in public or private libraries. There 
are among them, no doubt, articles 
which would now be regarded as 
trifles, and interesting only to the an- 
tiquary and philologist ; but there are 
others which would in all probability 
be found highly interesting to the the- 
ological student, and to the historian ; 
and I have no doubt that if some per- 
son of adequate talent, and literary 
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eminence, would undertake this work, 
the public would cheerfully remunerate 
his toils by a liberal subscription. 

As Mr. Baber has given a valuable 
descriptive catalogue of Wiclif’s 
works, in the introduction to his Life 
of Wiclif, a reference to that cata- 
logue will satisfy your readers, that 
were they brought from their obscurity 
and placed before the public, they 
would find a place in every large 
library in Europe, and thus prove 
the most public, as well as the most 
imperishable monument of our great 
Reformer. 

Tuos, Fisner. 





Mr. Unsan, Hartburn, June 9. 

ABOUT twenty years since, I 
procured several curious MSS. from 
a mass of papers which had be- 
longed to Mr. William Pickering, 
an apparitor of the Consistory Court, 
at Durham; and among these was 
a neatly written folio book, with 
the title-page, ‘‘ Epwarp Porter. 
ijs. iiijd. Herre secinnetu A Booke 
of Phisicke and Chirurgery, with di- 
vers other things necessary to be 
knowne, collected out of sundry olde 
written bookes, and broughte into one 
order. The several things herein con- 
tayned may bee seene in the bookes 
and tables following. Written in the 
year of our Lorde God, 1610.”” The 
work commences with a list of the 
“thirty-three evil days’ of the year, 
and a general calender; and on folio 2 
has ‘‘ A catalogue of all my books, 
and the prices they cost me, taken 
by me, Edward Potter, ye 30 of 
November 1594.” This catalogue is 
in a different hand and ink to the rest 
of the book. Then follows seven fo- 
lios, under the running title of ‘‘ A 
Prognostication,” which is a curious 
medley of rules about the weather, 
and astronomical calculations. ‘‘ The 
first booke”’ begins on folio 11, a. and 
has this title—‘‘ A coppye of all 
suche Medicines wherew' the noble 
Countisse of Oxenford most chari- 
tably, in her owne person, did manye 
great and notable Cures upon her 
poore Neighbours.” ‘‘ The second 
booke,”’ beginning on folio 19, is en- 
tituled, ‘‘ Here beginneth a true copye 
of such Medicines wherew' Mris. 
Johan Ounsteade, daughter unto the 
worshipfull Mr. John Olliffe, Alder- 
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man of London, hath cured and 
healed many forlorne and deadlye 
diseases.” ‘‘ The thirde booke”’ be- 
gins on folio 48, b. and consists of 
** prety conceates of Cookery, as baked 
meats, gellies, conserves, sugar-plates, 
and others.” ‘‘ The fourthe booke,” 
on folio 60, is headed, ‘‘ Heré fol- 
loweth a booke which was founde in 
the Parson’s study of Warlingham, 
written in the Roman hande, and it 
wanteth both the beginning and end- 
inge.” ‘‘ The fifthe booke” contains 
** Certayne medicines which were 
taken out of the vicar of Warling- 
ham’s booke, beinge, as he sayde, 
taught him by the fayries;” and as 
specimens of the whole, I have, Mr. 
Urban, made the following extracts, 
supposing that many of your readers, 
unacquainted with the practice of me- 
dicine in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, may find amusement, In 
perusing and contrasting them with 
the science that guides the medical 
practitioners of the present day. 


1. To staunche bloude. 


There were three Maryes went over the 
floude ; 

The one bid stande, the other ftente 
bloude : 

Then bespake Mary that Jesus Christ 


bore, 
Defende gods forbod thou shouldeste. 
bleede anye more. 


The three Marys here named were 
probably the Virgin Mary, the Egyptian 
Mary, and Mary Magdalene. Whether 
this is to be spoken as an exorcism, er 
worn as a charm, is not mentioned. The 
custom of wearing charms was probably 
adopted by the Christians from the phy- 
lacterics of the Jews, which were little 
cubical boxes, or as the word means, 
conservatories, of a cubical form, sewed 
upon long fillets, at given distances, each 
made of parchment, and containing @ 
roll with portions of the law written upon 
it. They were worn chiefly on the left 
arm, or wrist, and wound round and 
round it. 

I formerly knew a Dutch Jew, whe 
left his lodgings, and staying from them a 
more than usual time, his hostess sent for 
another Jew, his friend, who knowing that 
he had been dispirited on account of the 
embarrassed state of his circumstances, 
immediately began to dread, that in his 
despondency, he had destroyed himself, 
and was soon confirmed in the con- 
jecture, from finding that he had left 
his philactery behind him—a thing a Jew 
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never does. His body was found a few 
days after in the river Wear. The phi- 
lactery and his Bible I purchased, and 
found the former all made of parchment, 
as I have described. I loved the man 
for his most amiable, charitable dis- 
position, as well as from his critical 
knowledge in the Hebrew language ; but 
I will not mention his name, lest some 
one, consulting a disciple of the magi- 
cians of Egypt, take upon him to call 
upon his name, and disturb the repose of 
his soul. 

3. To take awaye frekels.— Take 
the bloude of an hare, anoynte them 
with it, and it will doe them awaye. 

Either hares are scarce in the High- 
lands of Scotland, or this remedy is un- 
known there, or the Gaelic beauties find 
freckles killing, for certainly they seem 
to take little pains to remove them. The 
fairies delighted in the crimson drops i’ th’ 
bottom of a cowslip; and of the fairy 
queen we are told that 

The cowslip tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you see; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours ; 

In those freckles live their savours. 

The Highland shepherd sees as many 
captivating charms in the freckles of 
*« the lonely sun-beams’’ of his love, as 
the queen of the fairy troop, that built 
the magic hill of Tomnaheurich in a 
night, saw in the sun-spots of her fa- 
vourite flower, before the unhallowed 
plough tore up the meadows of her pride 
on the northern border of the Ness. 

4. For a man or a woman that hath 
lost theire speeche.—Take worme- 
woode, and stampe it, and temper it 
with water, and strayne it, and with 
a spoone doe of it into theire mouthes. 

How many men would like to be in a 
condition to try the effieacy of this re- 
medy, with the hope that it might prove 
unsuccessful! Lay an ointment on a 

chless woman’s tongue! Who dares 
to stand the torrent of eloquence it would 
most certainly produce ? 

6. A verye sure and perfect re- 
medye to cure a man, &c. of the pes- 
tilence; and some there hath bene 
that have bene cured in a nighte; the 
same remedye is allso good for God’s 
markes, boyles, carbuncles, blotches, 
&c. and such like, as St. Anthonye’s 
fire, &c.—Take the seed or berryes of 
ivye that groweth on trees or walls, 
and not of that which is founde lowe 
by the grounde: you must gather the 
sayde berryes very ripe, and of those 
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that growe towards the north, if it be 
possible; if not, then take them as 
you can get them, although they be 
not verye ripe; dry them in the sha- 
dowe, and keepe them in a boxe of 
wood, as you doe presious things; if 
any bee infected with the pestilence, 
take of the sayde berries, and beate 
them to powder in a fayre morter, and 
then give the sicke of the sayde pow- 
der in a glasse of white wine, so much 
as will lye on a groate or more; then 
rub him in his bed, and make him 
sweate well; this done, change his 
sheets, shirte, and other coverings of 
his bed, if it may bee; if not, let him 
at the leaste change his shirte and 
sheets. Some have taken of the sayd 
powder overnighte, and have founde 
themselves in the morninge very well, 
so that they rose up, and clothed 
themselves, and walked about the 
house, and finally were throughe 
cured. 


To these wonder-working properties of 
ivy-berries, we may add some of the 
plant, from ‘‘ Bartholome,’’? a Fran- 
ciscan friar, of the family of the Earls 
of Suffolk, who set forth his book ‘‘ De 
Proprietatibus Rerum,”’ in 1360; and he 
says that it ‘‘ is full wonderfull in know- 
ledge and assaieng of wine; for it is cer- 
tain y* if wine meddled with water be in 
a vessel of ivie, y° wine fleeteth over y* 
brink, and the water abideth.”” ‘‘ And 
there is a manner-ivie, and deaw falleth 
on the leaves thereof, and waxeth gley- 
mie, & turneth to glewe;’’ concerning 
which, Batman, in his additions to the 
text of our author, says, ‘‘ the gum of 
ivy killeth lice and nits, and being laid 
to it, taketh away hair. Jt is unwhole- 
some to sleepe under the iuie, or in an 
iuie-bush. It maketh the head light and 
dizzie.’”” Malkin, in his South Wales, 
says that the stem of the ivy, on the 
north side of the castle of St. Anthan’s, 
is five feet in girth, and in some years 
yields large quantities of gum; so that 
it may be certainly had of size sufficient 
to make vessels for assaying wine, and its 
gum, if of any use, obtained. Its ber- 
ries have long held some repute as sudo- 
rifics ; and I have seen it somewhere said 
that the powder of them was actually 
given with great success in vinegar, or 
white wine, in the great plague in Lon- 
don; though it may be doubted whether 
the healing virtue was not more in the 
vehicle than in the powder of the ivy- 
berries. Bartholomew's account of ivy- 
vessels being used for assaying wine, is 
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from Pliny, who says if the wine be 
mixed with water, the wine sokes through 
the wood, but the water remains. 


8. To make a pretious water that 
Doctor Stevens did greate cures with, 
and kepte it secret tyll a little before 
his death, then taughte it to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterburye.—Take a gal- 
lon of white Gascoigne wine, ginger, 
gallingall, cynamon, nutmegs, graynes, 
cloves, annis seeds, fennell seedes, 
carraway seedes, of every of them like 
much, viz. a dram of each; then take 
sage, red mintes, red roses, time, 
pellitory of the wall, rosemarye, 
wilde time, and gromell, lavender 
(the flowers if you can get them), of 
every of them an handfull; then beate 
the spices small, and the hearbes 
allso; then put them all in v° wine, 
and let it stand therein twelve houres, 
stirringe it divers times; then still it 
in a lymbecke; and the first water 
being greene, put it by itselfe, for it is 
the best; the second water being 
white, is good, but not so good as the 
first; put that by itselfe; it is good 
for all manner of diseases, to drinke 
it fastinge, and at nighte laste, at 
every time a spoonefull; it is a pre- 
sious and noble water, for a spoone- 
full is a preservative. 


This, no doubt, was a precious cordial 
for the days it was in use. But we ques- 
tion whether water made of wine and 
spices, however skilfully combined, or 
slowly or coldly drawn, was half so ex- 
hilarating as ratafia or golden cordial, or 
eau-de-Cologne, or Geneva’s famous water 
of juniper. We have never yet disco- 
vered the recipe for making the water of 
the gods, or seen a diagram of the ‘‘ lym- 
becke’’ in which it was distilled; but we 
are certain that the Moors did no good to 
the beverage of Western Europe, when 
they brought with them into Spain the 
Egyptian art of distillation. Henry Earl 
of Cumberland, who was borne in 1517, 
and died in 1564, was, according to the 
Pembroke Memoirs, ‘‘ much addicted to 
alchemy and chemistry, and a great dis- 
tiller of waters.’’ Pindar was very right 
when he said ‘* Water is the best.” 


13. To make an akeing tooth fall 
out.—Take wheate meale, and mixe 
therewith the milke of the hearbe 
called spurge, and make thereof past 
or doughe, with which ye shall fill 
the hollowe of the tooth, and let it be 
there a certayne time, and the tooth 
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will fall out of it selfe. Allso, if you 
washe your mouth and teethe once a 
month with wine wherein the roote 
of this hearbe hath bene sodden, you 
shall never have payne in your teethe. 


There can be no doubt but the caustic 
quality of the juice of almost every spe- 
cies of spurge, especially of Euphorbia 
peplus, applied to the human teeth, will 
corrode them rapidly. From its likeness 
to cream, and its severely acrid nature, 
the Irish call the plant that produces it, 
the ‘‘ devil’s churn.’”’ In England, from 
its being used to destroy warts, it is called 
wart-wort. Turner, the father of English 
botany, uses the name under peplis, and 
speaks of the burning taste of the sea- 
wart-wort which he saw growing in an 
island near Venice. Gerard also, who 
built his Herbal on foundations laid by 
Turner, tells of the horribly acrid qua- 
lity of sea-spurge, which he experienced 
in company with Turner’s ancient friend, 
Master Rich, in a walk along the sea- 
coast, near Lee, in Essex. 


15. For him that hath naturally a 
red face.—Take foure ownces of the 
kyrnells of peaches, and three ownces 
of gorde seedes, and make thereof an 
oyle, wherewith you shall anoynte his 
face morninge and eveninge ; this will 
kill and destroye all redness. A thinge 
founde true by experience. 

This recipe, if it was intended for the 
benefit of the fair sex, as well as of the 
gentlemen, might be found to furnish a 
very acceptable cosmetic for the toilettes 
of the blooming beauties of the country, 
who long to exchange the rosy hues of 
Hebe for the wan enchantments that 
lighten in the smiles of loveliness in 
fashionable life. We doubt its efficacy in 
removing the roseate hues that the liquor 
of cogniac suffuses over the face, much 
less in dimming the splendour of the 
crops of jewels that brandy produces on 
certain promontories, and, as their name 
implies, ‘‘ shine in the dark, like a lighted 
coal.’’ 

19. To make the face fayre.—Take 
the blossomes of beanes, and distill 
them, and wash the face in that water; 
and it will be fair. 


‘The blossoms of beans!’ Who that is 
enamoured of the fields and nature, has 
not inhaled their delicious Persian per- 
fume; and has not been struck with the 
blackness of the beauty-spot on their co- 
rolle? We certainly recommend a place 
on the toilette of the fair for this delicious 
water, as the perfumer, on distillation, 
will really find that it retains the fragrance 
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of the flower; which we, however, do not 
suspect of yielding an essential oil, and 
consequently are not sanguine in our hopes 
of seeing the water of bean-flowers rival- 
ing the ottar of roses. 


21. To take away wartes.—When 
you kill a pigge, take the hot bloude, 
and washe the wartes, and let it drye 
on them; then presentlye after wash 
them, and they shall be whole. 


‘ Whoever practised this receipt with 
success, mixed the pig’s blood with some 
matter, which he kept a secret; for, 
though we never tried the experiment, 
we are sure that blood, as it flows warm 
and unadulterated from an animal, can 
have no manner of effect in removing 
warts, or any other schirrhus tumour ; 
but warm blood is a convenient vehicle 
for a quack to use in working medical 
miracles. 


22. To remedye baldnes of the 
heade.—Take a quantitye of Suthern- 
woode, and put it upon kindled coales 
to burne ; and being made into powder, 
mix it with the oyle of radishes and 
anoynte the balde place, and you shall 
see great experiences. 


What is here meant by ‘ experiences?’ 
Changes? A new growth of hair, or a na- 
tural wig? Johnson is not quite right 
when he says that whey is one of the 
meanings of whig. He should have said 
sour whey ; for till within the last forty 
years we remember a very agreeable sum- 
mer beverage called whey-whig, being 
used by the people of Westmoreland, and 
made of whey with savoury herbs, such 
as mint, balm, and time, steeped in it, 
till it became slightly sour, and impreg- 
nated with the essential oil of the herbs. 
Of milk and whey they also said that it 
was gone, wented, whiyged, or changed 
when it had turnedsour. The word wig, 
as applied to an artificial covering of hair, 
has also that application, from a wig being 
a substitute or change for natural hair. 
And wig and wigh, in composition in the 
names of towns, means new or changed, 
and in some instances, as in its applica- 
tion to the Godmundingaham of Bede, 
Wighton means the idol’s town, because 
idols were substitutes. If ointment of 
the oil of radishes, and the ashes of 
southern, should be found still to possess 
the virtue of covering bald heads with a 
crop of natural hair, how many elderly 
gentlemen, dear Mr. Urban, will be con- 
gratulating themselves with its delightful 

experiences,’ after you kindly commu- 
nicate to them this charming prescription! 


30. A good drinke for them that 
are bewitched or forespoken.—Take 
rosemary three braunches, twoleaves of 
comfrye, halfe a handfull of succorye, 
half a handfull of tyme, three braunches 
of hearbegrace, a quarte of running 
water, and seeth it tyll it be half con- 
sumed, and then strayne it. And then 
take one nutmegge, and one race of 
ginger, one pennyworth of mace, and 
two pennyworth of suger, and put 
them into the water, and drinke thereof 
first and laste a quantity at a. time, 
warme ; and eate five almondes everye 
time after you have drunke of the 
water. 


Fasting, they say, makes men acquaint- 
ed with the unseen world; and no necro- 
mancer can have communication with the 
spirit of the dead, or do his unearthly 
works of witchery, without both he and 
the persons who employ him have spent 
a long time in fasting. We cannot tell 
how the wizzards do, but many believe 
that no man will see ghost or spirit, or 
think himself bewitched or forespoken, 
who is in health to eat and drink as he 
ought ; and as the stomachic here recom- 
mended may have the effect of producing 
a healthy digestion and sound sleep, it is 
possible that it may be good for persons 
who think themselves possessed and bound 
in the spells of witchery. The accounts 
we hear of the command that the magi- 
cians of Egypt have over the spirits of 
the dead, and the communion that the 
fasting seers of Thebes enjoy with good 
spirits, will, we hope, be soon given to the 
world through the press. We will, how- 
ever, briefly tell some few particulars, 
which we have heard respecting a magi- 
cian at Cairo, and he and many others in 
that ancient country are now well known 
to many travellers both from England 
and from France. He came to any place 
he was sent for, and performed his feats 
in a private room, or in the open air, as 
he might be requested. He had no ma- 
chinery or apparatus of any kind with 
him, except a fire and incense. His first 
request was that you would bring him a 
boy of twelve or thirteen years old—any 
that you chose; and he poured upon the 
palm of the boy’s hand a blotch of com- 
mon black writing ink. He then mut- 
tered certain prayers, and threw perfumes 
into the fire; and said to the boy “‘ Call 
the seven flags,’’ which being done, he 
asked, ‘‘ Now how many do you see?’’ 
Perhaps ‘‘ None,’’ was the answer. Look 
again. ‘‘ Oh, I see one, two, three, four.” 
‘* What is their colour?’’ ‘ Red, blue, 
&c.’’ ** Now I see one, two, three more.” 
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This preparatory ceremony being com- 
pleted, the prayers were renewed, and 
fresh incense cast upon the fire. ‘‘ Now,’’ 
said the magician to the boy, ‘‘ Call the 
sacred bull.’? ‘* The sacred bull,’’ the 
boy exclaimed, and he was asked what he 
now saw. ‘I see a great many people 
leading forth a bull. Now they are pre- 
paring to sacrifice him. Now they are 
eating him.’’ This procession being past, 
the boy was told to call for the Sultan. 
The Sultan at the call appeared, attended 
with a troop of horsemen, and himself 
riding upon a splendid black charger, 
from which he alighted, and ascended a 
throne, his court falling off on each side 
in the form of a crescent. All these pre- 
paratory incantations being duly perform- 
ed, the conjurer said to me, ‘* Now ask 
for what you choose, for anything lost, or 
any person dead or alive, and the boy 
will see them on the ink-spot in his hand 
and describe them to you.’’ One of the 
party had lost some jewelry, and on ask- 
ing for it, the boy said it was on the per- 
son of one of the party, who confessed 
he had it, and that he had taken and 
kept it by way of a joke. Many illus- 
trious dead were invoked, and the boy 
invariably described them as appearing to 
him in the costume of the age and nation 
to which they belonged. One of the 
party asked for a friend who had been 
some time dead ; and he was described as 
appearing with both his arms, of which 
the magician was told he had lost one 
long before he died. ‘‘ That might be,’’ 
was the answer;‘‘ but all who come at 
our command, come perfect persons, as 
God created them.’’ We cannot lengthen 
this note, except by exclaiming—Happy 
long forgotten dead, who escaped from 
this world in that blessed obscurity which 
exempts your repose from being disturbed 
by the earthly agents of evil spirits! 
Wretched, ye wise and mighty of the dead, 
whose names are emblazoned on the pages 
of history, and whose spirits are subject 
to be touched with madness, and tor- 
mented with devils, to gratify the curio- 
sity of those idle and unfeeling, who not 
only ransack the graves, but harass the 
souls of their forefathers! What would 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa say to all this ? 
Formerly men went to get instructions in 
magic of the devil, in certain caves in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, in Spain. Now 
it is found that the art, as known in the 
first ages of the world, was never lost in 
Egypt. 

54. A medicine against all manner 
of infirmitys.—Take and drink a cup- 
full of the juice of betonye, the first 
Thursday in May, and he shall be de- 
livered from all manner of diseases 
for that yeare. 
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An annotator, on the margin, calls this 
‘* a piece of foolish witchcraft.” 


63. A confection for one that can- 
not eate well.—Take the juice of fen- 
nell two partes, and the third of honye, 
and seeth them together tyll it be as 
thicke as honye, and put pepper to it, 
and take everye day fasting two or 
three spoonefulls thereof, &c. 

71. For to get a stomache. Take 
rosa solis halfe a pinte, rose water 
halfe a pinte, a quarter of a pinte of 
dragon water, and two spoonefulls of 
sallet oyle, and halfe a pinte of worme- 
wood water, and one nut megge beaten 
to powder; boyle all these together a 
little while, and after that take five 
leaves of liverworte, of lungworte three 
leaves, and two races of ginger beaten 
to powder, and put these to the fore- 
sayde and drinke of it, eveninge and 
morninge, twoe spoonefulls at a time, 
five dayes together. 


Indolence and sickly constitutions, gave 
people bad appetites formerly as well as 
now. The prescriptionsfor getting a good 
appetite abound in the manuscript we 
are quoting from. But beside the indo- 
lent who will not take exercise to create a 
desire for food, and the sickly, to whom 
nature has denied the pleasure of eating, 
how many gourmonds are there who, in- 
stead of eating to live, live to eat, and 
are constantly exciting the rapacity of 
medical avarice by fees for tonics, stimu- 
lants, and dinner pills. 

78. Foronethatis or willbe dronken. 
—Take swallowes and burne them, 
and make a powder of them ; and give 
the dronken man thereof to drinke, 
and he shall never be dronken here- 
after. 


We recommend this recipe to the con- 
sideration and patronage of the Tempe- 
rance Societies. What the appearance, the 
constituent parts, or the taste of the 
ashes of a swallow may be, we know not, 
for we have neither seen, analysed, nor 
tasted a specimen of them. But if they 
would cure drunkenness, the swallowers 
of drink would certainly decrease, how- 
ever gnats might increase in the fens of 
England, or midges in the moors of Scot- 
land, by the increased demand for swal- 
lows. Man settles in marshes, and takes 
drams and tobacco to correct thé effects 
of the bad air he lives in; and swallows 
haunt fens and water sides for the winged 
insects they produce, so that for a consi- 
derable part of the year, from the latter 
end of April to some time in September, 
the sots that inhabit straths, and moors, 
and marshy sea-side countries, may easily 
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obtain ashes of swallows to cure them of 
the malady of drinking. 


102. To cause hair to growe.— 
Take the water of flower-de-leuce, 
and washe thy heade therewith, and 
it shall cause hayre to growe. Also 
the water of rosemary hath the same 
vertue. If thou wash thy head with the 
same water, and let it drye on agayne 
by itselfe, it causeth hayre to growe if 
thou be balde. 


This may prove a desirable cosmetic to 
elderly dandies. We can, however, safely 
aver that the fairies communicated no 
piece of idle superstition to the Vicar of 
Warlingham, when they affirmed that 
water of rosemary was good for the hair, 
for it nourishes and refreshes it much. 


104. For one that hath loste his 
minde.—Take and shave off the hayre 
of the moulde of his heade, then take 
archangell and stampe it, and binde it 
to his heade where it is shaven, and 
let him take a sleep therewithall, and 
when he awaketh he shall be righte 
weake and sober enoughe. 


Philips gives as one meaning of mould 
—‘‘the dent in the upper part of the 
head ;’’? and Ainsworth renders in Latin, 
“‘the mould of the head,’? by Sutura. 
Johnson had not found an example of 
the word. It were well, if shaven scalps, 
covered with a plaster of archangel, were 
for a while made fashionable in certain 
political circles. 


(To be continued.) 
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(With a Plate.) 


A STRIKING feature in this newly 
erected church is the altar window, a 
finely executed composition in stained 
glass, which for richness of colouring 
and propriety of design, is entitled to 
rank with many of the works of an- 
cient days, whilst, at the sametime that 
the ancient style of design has been 
preserved, the superiority of modern 
drawing has not been forgotten. 

The window which contains the 
glass is a simple design frequently met 
with in buildings of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century; it is divided by 
mullions into four lights, the mould- 
ings of the central mullion, which is 
larger than the others, diverging at 
the upper part of the design, and form- 
ing two subarches, which, as well as 
the spandrils above them, are in their 
turn subdivided into smaller lights. 
The artist, in filling up the voids of 
this window, has very judiciously in- 
troduced the representations of the 
four Evangelists in the larger lights, 
and filled the smaller divisions with 
religious emblems, instead of forming, 
as is often the case, an historical pic- 
ture, the effect of which must be de- 
cidedly injured, and its unity destroy- 
ed, by the interposition of the stone 
work. 

It is evident that the designers of 
the majority of the ancient church 
windows were the architects of the 


building. The figures displayed on 
the window were in fact only repre- 
sentations of the statuary of the time. 
They were coloured representations of 
painted statues. The niche, with its 
pedestal and canopy, were retained, 
and drawn in as good perspective as 
the age could afford; at the same time, 
in the execution it is observable that 
greater freedom is displayed in the 
drawing of the figures, showing that 
the painter had assumed a greater 
scope of his genius than the sculptor, 
for it must be remarked that the ac- 
tual statue was generally far more stiff 
and formal than its representation on 
glass. 

In the present subject the paintings 
of the four Evangelists are varied both 
in the style and colours of their 
dresses, and also in their positions, 
happily avoiding that appearance of 
tameness which some old designs pos- 
sess. The saintly character of each of 
the figures is marked by the nimbus 
which encircles the head, the inva- 
riable accompaniment in old examples 
of a sainted personage. Each figure 
looks towards the centre of the design, 
and is elevated on a pedestal of an 
octangular form, with traceried com- 
partments in the sides, and having 
an uniform cap and base. Each pe- 
destal is fronted by a shield, over 
which is a ribbon containing the name 
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of the Saint represented above. The 
canopies over the head of each figure 
are uniform, hexagonal in plan, and 
surmounted by a filiated cupola be- 
tween two pinnacles. The canopies 
are relieved with a background of a 
cerulean blue, and each of the effigies 
with a richly diapered curtain, or 
hanging, of cloth of gold. So far the 
general features of the whole resemble 
each other. The particular descrip- 
tion of each statue is as follows : 
®. Matheus. 

An aged man with grey beard and bald 
forehead, clothed in a tunic or surcoat 
of scarlet with blue sleeves, a white 
cope or mantle lined with yellow, 
fastened at the throat; he holds his 
Gospel on his left hand, a richly bound 
and clasped volume in the antique 
style ; on the shield below, the emblem 
of the Trinity, which may be thus 
blazoned heraldically :— Gules, an orle 
and a pall conjoined Argent, thereon 
four bezants, two in chief, one on the 
fesse point, and one in base, the two 
in chief inscribed : the dexter with the 
word “‘ Pater,’”’ and the sinister with 
“* Filius, the one on fesse ‘‘ Deus,”’ 
and the one on base, “‘ S’c’t’s Sp’s ;”” 
on each of the three parts of the orle 
the words ‘‘ non est,’? and on each of 
the parts of the pall the word “‘ est.” 


&. Marcus, 

In a long green robe with red sleeves, 
surmounted by a white chasuble; he 
holds his Gospel in his right hand. 
The shield is Azure, on the fesse point 
the Star of Bethlem within the crown 
of thorns, between three Rails all 
Proper—a shield of the Passion. 

®. Lucas. 

Attired in a blue robe with a white 
mantle, his Gospel in his right hand ; 
the shield, Gules, a spear in bend, sur- 
mounted with a staff, with the sponge 
in bend sinister Proper; over all a 
cross Argent, having a scroll on the 
fesse point, charged with the letters 
9.9... Also a shield of the 
Passion. 

®. Tobannes. 

The youthful appearance of this 
Saint is preserved ; his robe is grey, 
surmounted by a white cope, his Gos- 
pel in his right hand. The shield 
Azure, on a mount Or, the Agnus Dei 
Argent, the head regardant and encir- 
cled with a nimbus Or, bearing a 
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banner Argent ensigned with a cross 
Gules. 

Above the principal figures, and 
occupying the minor compartments of 
the subarches, are the well-known 
symbols of the Evangelists, deduced 
from the prophecies of Ezekiel and 
the Visions of St. John; they are so 
arranged as to be placed nearly over 
the figures of the Saints to whom they 
relate. It is almost needless to add, 
that these emblems are an Angel, a 
Lion, a Calf or Bull, and an Eagle. 
They are here represented white on a 
red ground. In the spandrils are the 
sacred monograms, A Q and 9. ®. &. 
Above is the descending Dove. 

The donors of this splendid window 
have caused a very simple memorial of 
their beneficence toappear in the design. 
At the bottom of the window, on a rib- 
bon, is the following inscription. 

Deo et Ecclesia Fratres Boare dicave- 
tunt, Lo Oni M.OC CC. IIT; 
and this, almost hidden by the orna- 
ments of the altar, is the whole record 
of the donation of this splendid window. 

In consequence of this modest re- 
tiring feeling, the artist was left to 
form his own design, and he shows 
throughout a close resemblance to 
ancient examples, on which sacred 
emblems alone formed the ornamental 
detail. No vain display of family 
pride, no pomp of heraldry is visible. 
The only record of the donors is a 
simple inscription, set up not for the 
gratification of vanity, but for the 
information of the historian. 

Will the day never arrive when so 
pleasing, so appropriate, so innocent 
an embellishment to our churches, as 
stained glass, shall be universall 
introduced? Let us hope that it will 
—that one day we shall see a little of 
the surplus wealth of the times dedi- 
cated to the decent and appropriate 
embellishment of the house of God. 
When that period arrives, it is to be 
hoped that windows like the present 
wiil be constructed, instead of those 
vain displays of corporate and indi- 
vidual heraldry which we too often 
meet with on the altar windows of 
our ancient churches, in situations 
where those ornaments alone should 
be introduced, which may harmonize 
with the sacred character of the place, 
and accord with the feelings which 
ought solely to predominate. 

E. I. C. 
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MANSION AT PUNCKNOWLE, DORSETHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, May 18. 

I WONDER Hutchins, in describ- 
ing the parish of Puncknowle, near 
Bridport, in Dorsetshire, said so little 
of the mansion-house. I had much 
gratification from inspecting it. 

It stands on a knoll or eminence close 
to the church ; and is a large building, 
of two distinct eras, somewhat in the 
form of the letter T: the more ancient 
part, or that which constituted the 
original house, forming the body of 
the letter ; and a less ancient building, 
erected by the Napier family about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and 
represented by my wood-cut, making 
its head. These two parts are now 
separated ; the former being inhabited 
by the occupier of the farm, and the 


‘latter being retained by Miss Frome, 


sister of the Rev. G. C. Frome, the 
present possessor of the manor. One 
of the upper rooms of this building is 
called the Paintéd Room, different sub- 
jects being painted in oil on the panels 
of the wainscoting ; perhaps something 
like, though of a less ancient cha- 
racter, the fresco paintings at Grove- 
house, Woodford, described by A.J. K. 


‘in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 
‘1833. The paintings are executed by 


a masterly though hasty pencil, and 
represent castles, quays, sea-pleces, 
landscapes, and other subjects of a 
character which induces me to refer 
them to the hand of a Dutch artist. 
The subject of one of them is Moses 
taken from the bulrushes ; and that of 
another, 1 think, is the Tor-hill at 
Glastonbury ; but perhaps the eye of 
a traveller might recognise several ob- 
jects of continental scenery in the 
others. The panels of the drawing- 
room (lighted by the upper window 
on the right hand in the wood-cut) 
are also painted ; each bearing a head 
or mask, of which I have engraved a 
specimen : 
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The older part of the house now: 
claims little attention from the anti- 
quary, unless for its massy architec- 
ture, and its old hall wainscoted with 
oak. To the north side of the house, 
however, is attached a square pro- 
jecting building, with an upper room, 
having a floor of square bricks, and 
once lighted by two round holes cut 
in square blocks of stone, which are 
worked into the side walls; and the 
tradition of the place states that it 
was a place of defence in the Crom- 
wellian wars, and that the round holes 
were embrasures for cannon. This, 
however, could not be the case, as a 
stone in the front wall bears the in- 
scription N.—R.A.K.—1663 ; show- 
ing that it was not built till two or 
three years after Cromwell’s death. 
The mansion, moreover, was evidently 
never fortified; and that this particu- 
lar portion was not built for defence 
is clear from the character of its ma- 
sonry. Wood was carefully excluded 
in its construction, and I consider it 
to have been a malt kiln. 

In the churchyard is a cross, of 
which I send you an engraving. 
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The church is a small building, con- 
sisting of a nave and chancel, parted 
by a circular arch; a small south tran- 
sept, rebuilt or built about 1660, by the 
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inhabitants of Bexington, an adjoin- 
ing hamlet ; and a low square tower. 

In the transept is a mural. monu- 
ment to William Napier, Esq. above 
the cornice of which are the arms of 
Napier, and on the frieze is this in- 
scription : 

‘* Gulielmus Napier, armiger, nuper 
hujus ecclesiz patronus.’’ 
’ Below this, on a tablet, is a fine 
old brass ; representing the gentleman 
kneeling at a desk, in prayer, with 
the following inscription in black let- 
ter beneath him : 


‘* Here lyeth William Napper, brother 
unto St Robert Napper, knyght, who 
after xvi yeres travell in forayne landes, 
married Anne Shelton, the daughter of 
William Shelton, of Onger parke in Es- 
sex, esquier, by whom he had vi sonnes ; 
and now his sole beynge unto God, his 
bodye here resteth in Jesu Christ, beynge 
of the age of yeres, deceased the 
daye of Anno Domini 16 .”’ 

From the blanks for this gentleman’s 
age, and the time of his death, it 
would seem that he had the brass en- 
graved in his lifetime; and that his 
executors or relations, with unbecom- 
ing inattention to his wishes, left it 
incomplete. Under the brass we read 


‘* Predictus Gulielmus Napper pre- 
sentavit Gulielmum Carter, cler. ad hanc 
rectoriam xxv die Junii, Anno Domini 
1597, legavit et x libras, in usum perpe- 
tuum pauperum ibidem.”’ 


A mural monument in the nave, 
with a circular pediment on two Co- 
rinthian pillars, was erected by Sir 
Robert Napier, in 1691, in memory of 
his father, his mother Ann, and his 
mother-in-law Catharine. 

Near this monument is another, on 
a tablet under a circular pediment, 
for Sir Robert Napier, who died 1700, 
having on the top the arms of Napier, 
with the motto ‘ Major Providentia 
Fato;’’ and underneath this odd though 
humble and christianly inscription. 

** SKIA> ONAP ANOPOTIOS.”’ 
‘*NON MAGNA LOQUIMUR SED VIVIMUS.”’ 

‘* Reader, when thou hast done all 
that thou canst, thou art but an unpro- 
fitable servant. Therefore this marble 
affords no room for fulsome flattery or 
vaine praise. 

S' R. N.” 


** Johannes Hamiltonus, Scoto-Bri- 
tannus, fecit.’’ 
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Sir C. Naprer sold the Pancknowle 
estate to Wm. Clutterbuck, Esq. whose 
daughter Arundel married the Rev. Geo. 
Frome. He left two sons; George, the 
late Rector of Puncknowle, and Lord of 
the Manor, and Robert. Robert (not 
George, as stated by Hutchins) married 
Jane, sisterto Mr. Butler; andhad three 
children: George Clutterbuck, Arundel 
Mary, and Emilia (now deceased). 
George Clutterbuck Frome, now Rector 
of Puncknowle, and owner of the ma- 
nor, married Mary Sophia, daughter 
of E. M. Pleydell, of Whatcombe 
House, Dorset, now deceased, by whom 
he has issue two daughters, Mary 
Sophia, and Elizabetha Arundel, now 
minors. W. Barnes. 


Mr. Ursan, June 6. 

AN anonymous but friendly corre- 
spondent has communicated to me a 
correction which will not be deemed 
unimportant. 

In “ Curiosities of Literature,”’ (9th 
edit.) vol. V. p. 252, I have said, 
“‘The Protestant persists in falsely 
imputing to the Roman Catholic pub- 
lic formularies the systematic omission 
of the second Commandment.” ‘* Now 
what is the fact?’’ continues my cor- 
respondent. ‘‘ The Roman Catholics 
have no authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures ; and we know how averse they 
are to circulate them. In their Ver- 
sions the second Commandment is 
either abridged or mutilated. In their 
Catechism Books it is often omitted, 
and the fenth divided to make up the 
number. This may be proved; and 
these are chiefly the books allowed to 
be circulated among the people. I 
have now on my table proofs of what 
Ihave asserted.” Thus far my anony- 
mous friend—and I entirely subscribe 
to his statement. Though several 
years have elapsed since I composed 
this article on “ Political Forgeries 
and Fictions,”’ I perfectly recollect the 
occasion of my positive assertion. In 
a conversation with the late Charles 
Butler, he assured me it was a calumny 
inflicted on the Romanists; for, he 
added, and I think showed them to 
me, ‘“‘We have the Ten Command- 
ments as well as yourselves.” 

It is possible that that otherwise 
amiable Scholar might have concealed 
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Second Commandment altered by Roman Catholics. 
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the subterfuge, and practised on me 
that art of Jesuitism in which he was 
not inex pert. 
Tue Autor or CurRIoSITIES 
or LirERaATuURE. 


Mr. Ursan, Temple, May 1. 

IN Article IV. of No. 3 of the Phi- 
lological Museum for May 1832, on 
** Sir William Jones’s division of the 
day,” the three verses well remem- 
bered by every lawyer, and given in 
Sir Edward Coke’s First Institute, are 
not stated from what source they 
were originally taken —1 have no 
doubt, ‘however, that they were para- 
phrased from an old Greek Epigram. 

The three lines are as follows :— 
Sex horassomno, totidem des legibus xequis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest ultrd sacris largire ca- 

moenis. 

They are quoted in Coke, I. Inst. 
64b; but it does not say whether that 
Great Oracle of the Law cited them 
from any other work, he merely call- 
ing them “ Ancient Verses,” or that 
he was himself the author of them. 
Although I am inclined to think the 
latter seems most probably to have 
been the case; as for example, in our 
day, Sir Walter Scott has given in 
many of his novels original verses, 
which he has therein feigned to be 
taken from an ‘‘ Old Play.” 

The first and second lines may be 
thus rendered, 

Six hours on sleep, bestow the like on law, 
Four hours to prayer, and two allot to 

meals. 

The idea contained in which is most 
certainly derived from, or in other 
words, this couplet is a paraphrase of, 
a Greek epigram given in a work of Kir- 
cher, and likewise in the Anthologia. 

Athanasius Kircher, in the Chapter 
*‘ de Horologiis seu Sciathericis Ve- 
terum,”’ observes—“ notis literarum 
singularum Hore distinguebantur, ut 
testatum reliquit Atheneus sequenti 
epigrammato.” 

EE apat pdx Oous ixavorarat, au ré wer” 
autTas 

IIpdypaor dexvdpevar, ZHOI éyovee 

Bporéts. 
And which he goes on to explain in 
this manner—‘‘ Sex hore laboribus 
sufficiunt; sequentes negotiis desti- 
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nuntur; ZHOI vero, idest, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
cenales vocant. Itaut A, B, I, idest, 
1, 2, 3, laboribus; A, E, s, id est, 4, 
5, 6, negotiis civilibus; Z, H, 0, I, de- 
nique, id est, 7,8, 9, 10 ccenali re- 
fectioni deputarentur.”’ Athanasii Kir- 
cheri (Edip. AXgypt.) tom. II. pars. 2. 
cap. VIII. s. 2. p. 229. Edit. Rome. 
1653. 

Again, the same distich is given in 
the Anthologia, but with the following 
slight variation : 

"EE dpat pdxOors ixavirarar’ ai dé per 
auras 

Tpdppaor decxvipevac, ZHOI déyovor 
Bporéts. 

Vide Anthologia Greca, edit. Ja- 
cobs. Lipsie, 1804, tom. II. p. 292. 
n. 43. 

This Epigram is thus translated into 
Latin, in the edition of the Anthologia, 
Interp. Eilhardo Lubino, p. 256. Lugd. 
Bat. 1604. 


Sex hore laboribus convenientissime. 
Post illas verd, 
‘Literis demonstrate, vive dicunt morta- 
libus. 
Which lines, being interpreted, are— 


‘Six hours are most convenient for work. 
But after them, 

(The hours) marked by the letters (Z, H, 
©, I,) say to mortals, (ZHOI) dive. 


It is scarcely necessary for me to 
remark that this distich, as contained 
in the Anthologia, possesses its chief 
point, or double signification, that is 
meant to be conveyed by ZHOI. The 
letters Z, H, 8,1, as we learn from 
Kircher, designate the four hours— 
7, 8, 9, 10, used on the ancient Greek 
time-pieces or sun-dials, and were set 
apart for refreshment * and amusement 
after work; which the letters them- 
selves tell us to do by the word ZHOI, 
i. e. live, or be merry. Whereas that 
quoted by the learned Kircher is not 
only difficult to be made sense of, but 
also loses the double force and point 
of ZHOI. The Anthologia states the 
epigram to be unknown as to its au- 
thor, though Kircher ascribes it to 
Atheneus. Now it is clear, that if Sir 
Edward Coke was himself the author 
{which I have much cause to think) 





* This would seem almost to corres- 
pond with our present fashionable din- 
ner-hours ! 

Gent. Mae. Vou. IV. 


Verses attributed to Sir Edward Coke. 
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of the three Latin verses} (¢ristich) 
above cited, he must have read the 
original Greek epigram in the An- 
thologia, (as he was a goodly scholar, 
and had received his education within 
the classic walls of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, nothing is more likely,) 
and that his three ‘‘ ancient verses’’ 
were paraphrased by him from ‘that 
ancient distich, for the sake of con- 
veying his quaint advice to young 
lawyers ‘‘ for the good spending of 
the day.” 

I will next briefly observe that Sir 
William Jones, in this his version of 
the lawyer’s day— 


Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber 
seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to Heaven! 


has rendered the division of the day§ 
more useful and more religious, as 
well as the couplet more elegant. But 
it is perhaps superfiuous to have sub- 
stituted ‘‘ all to heaven,” instead of 
“four hours to prayer,” as it is in 
the original, except for the rhyme ; as 
I’ can conceive no pious man would 
spend four hours daily in prayer, who 
would not at the same time allot, 
whatsoever might be his employment, 
“all to Heaven :”—that is to say, that 
whatsoever he was doing, he would 
do it unto God, and make religion the 
guiile of all his ways. King David, 
we remember, prayed three times a 
day, and thus sings—“ In the evening 
and morning, and at noon-day will I 
pray.” 

But I consider it to be tne best 
maxim, and with which I will con- 
clude this notice, that it matters little 
how often we pray, or how many hours 
we consume in prayer, if only we be 
ZACEOI, truly religious, and have God 
always in all our thoughts; and con- 
tinually, 1 will add, ZHOI év Xpuoro— 
live in Christ. Yours, &c. I. H. 





t The late Mr. Butler speaks of them as 
‘* the well-known verses of Lord Coke.’’ 

§ St. Ambrose (and I think, from his 
example, St. Augustine) divided every 
day into three tertias of employment: 
eight hours he spent in the necessities of 
nature and recreation: eight hours in 
charity and business; and the other eight 
hours he spent in study,and prayer.— 
See Jer. Taylor's Holy Dying, chap. 1. 
Sect. 3. s. 2 
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Poems sy Lucrus Cary, Lorp FaLkLanp. 


‘* See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just.’’ 


THIS eulogy by Pope is founded on the splendid character given of this 
nobleman in the pages of Clarendon, and which Walpole’s flippant and pa- 
radoxical censures can neither tarnish nor destroy. It is vain that this ec- 
centric biographer accuses Falkland of debility of mind, superstition, moderate 
understanding, weakness, and lastly infatuation; we learn from a far higher 

_ and better authority—‘ that he was a person of such prodigious parts of 
learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness, and delight in con- 
versation, of so flowing and obliging a humanity, and goodness to mankind, 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no other 
brand upon this odious and accursed civil war than that single loss, it must be 
most infamous and execrable to all posterity.”* Clarendon also expressly says 
of him—‘‘ that he was a man of excellent parts, of a wit so sharp, and a 
sature so sincere, that nothing could be more lovely. That the most polite and 
accurate men of the University found in him such an immenseness of wit, and 
such a solidity of judgment, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical 
ratiocination—such a vast knowledge, that he was not ignorant of any thing, 
yet such an excessive humility, as if he had known nothing; that they fre- 
quently resorted, and dwelt with him, as in a College situated in a fairer air, 
so that his house was an University in a less volume, whither they came not so 
much for repose as study, and to examine and refine those grosser propositions 
which laziness and consent made current in vulgar conversation.”” In another 
place, Clarendon speaks of Lord Falkland’s immense knowledge, his excellent 
understanding, and the wit and weight of his speeches. Now this is praise 
in solid and weighty ingots, and is not tobe dissolved and melted away in the 
heat of Walpole’s capricious imagination; for it is not only very exalted, 
but it is precise ;+ delivered in chosen and appropriate language. As regards 
the change of his political life, we conceive that the same noble historian who 
has borne witness to the excellence of his private character, has, in a few words, 
explained it to all candid judges of human conduct. When placed in very per- 
plexing situations, and where the exact road of duty was difficult to discover 
and to keep, and where right motives were often pushed into wrong conclu- 
sions, and when the furious violence of faction had shattered, or severed the 
constitutional chain that bound together the patriots who had rallied round the 
liberties of their country—placed as Lord Falkland was, in such a position, 
and allowing, as we have a right to allow from the best authority, that he was 
a man of wise and temperate judgment, of great constitutional knowledge, of 
high principles, and a noble sense of duty and religion—we say that the rea- 
sons which Lord Clarendon has given for his conduct, are such as to remove 
from him the blame and suspicion that Walpole too unguardedly, and even 
coarsely, heaps upon him. But it is time to turn from such discussions, for 
our purpose is to consider Lord Falkland not as a politician, but as a poet; a 
character in which we believe he is but little known; and we confess that we 
shall be disappointed if his poetry, though thrown out on casual hints, and 
being, as it were, only the off-flowering of his deeper studies, does not convey to 





* See Walpole’s Noble Authors, and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and 
Life ; Lloyd’s State Worthies, vol. ii. p. 256; Granger’s Biog. Hist. of England; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, &c. for an account of Lord Falkland. Lloyd calls him— 
* a knowing Statesman and a learned Scholar.” 

+ Granger says, that the character of Lord Falkland, by Clarendon, appears to be 
ken from near and repeated views. —~ 
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the readers of it some proof that the praise of the noble historian was given 
with truth and discrimination ; and we may claim the humble reward that is 
bestowed on industry, when we mention that these Poems were never before 
collected ; that Walpole mentions only one of them; and that the Elegy by Sir 
Francis Wortley, is not alluded to by him, or any other biographer whom we 
know. We shall first give— ia: 

o. I. 


AN ECLOGUE ON THE DEATH OF BEN JOHNSON, BETWEEN MELYBEUS AND 
HYLAS.* 


Melybeus. Hylas, the clear day boasts a glorious sunne, 
Our troope is ready, and our time is. come ; 
That fox who hath so long our lambs destroy’d, 
And daily in his prosperous rapine joy’d, 
Is earthed not far from hence ; old A°gon’s sonne, 
Rough Corilas, and lusty Coridon, 
In part the sport, in part revenge desire, 
And both thy tarrier and thy aid require. 
Haste, for by this, but that for thee we staid, 
The prey-devourer had our prey bin made. 

Hylas. Oh! Melibzus, now I list not hunt, 

Nor have that vigor as before I wont. 
My presence will afford them no reliefe, 
That beaste I strive to chase, is only griefe. 

Mel. What meane thy folded armes, thy downecast eyes, 
Teares which so fast descend, and sighs which rise ? 
What meane thy words which so distracted fall, 

As all thy joyes had now one funerall ? 

Cause for such griefe can our retirements yield ? 

That followes courtes, but stoopes not to the field. 

Hath thy stern step-dame to thy sire revealed 

Some youthful act, which thou could’st wish concealed ? 
Part of thy herd hath some close thief conveyed 

From open pastures to a darker shade ? 

Part of thy flock hath some fierce torrent drown’d? 

Thy harvest failed? or Amaryllis frown’d ? 

Hyl. Nor love, nor anger, accident, nor thiefe, 
Hath raised the waves of my unbounded griefe ! 
To cure this cause, I would provoke the ire 
Of my fierce step-dame, or severer sire ; 
Give all my herds, fields, flocks, and all the grace 
That ever shone in Amaryllis’ face. 
Alas! that bard, that glorious bard is dead, 
Who, when I whilome cities visited, 
Hath made them seeme but houres which were full dayes, 
Whilst he vouchsafed me his harmonious layes, 
And when he lived, I thought the country then 
A torture, and no mansion, but a den. 

Mel. Johnson you meane, unlesse I much doe erre, 
I know the person by the character. 

Hyl. You guesse aright, it is too truely so, 

From no lesse spring could all these rivers flow. 

Mel. Ah, Hylas! then thy griefe I cannot call 
A passion, when the ground is rationall ; 

I now excuse thy teares and sighs, though those 
To deluges, and these to tempests rose. 





* From Jonsonus Virbius, or the Memorie of Ben Johnson revived by the friends 
of the Muses, 4to. 1638. In this volume are verses by Buckhurst, J. Beaumont, Sir 
T. Hawkins, H. King, H. Coventry, T. May, D. Digges, S. Fortescue, E. Waller, S. 
Howell, W. Abington, S. Vernon, S. C. (Cleveland,) S. Mayne, W. Cartwright, J. 
Rutter, O. Feltham, Sh. Marmion, S. Ford, &c. See a letter from Sir K. Digby to 
Dr. Duppa, relative to the publication of this work, (from Harl MS. 4153. f. 21) in 
Private Memoirs of Sir K. Digby, Introd. p. liii. 
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Her great instructor gone, I know the age 

No lesse laments, than doth the widdow’d stage, 
And only vice and folly now are glad— 

Our gods are troubled, and our prince is sad. 

He chiefly who bestowes life, health, and art, 
Feeles this sharpe griefe pierce his immortal heart, 
He his neglected lyre away hath throwne, 

And wept a larger, nobler Helicon, 

To finde his hearbes, which to his wish prevaile 
For the lesse loved, should his own favorite faile, 
So moaned himself, when Daphne he ador’d, 

That arts relieving all, should faile their lord. 

But say, from whence in thee this knowledge springs, 
Of what his favour was with gods and kings? - 
Dorus, who long had known men, books, and townes, 
At last the honour of our woods and downs, 

Had often heard his songs, was often fir’d 

With their enchanting power e’er he retired, 

And e’er himself to our still groves he brought 

To meditate on what his muse had taught ; 

Here all his joy was to revolve alone, 

Allthat his musicke to his soule had showne, 

Or in all meetings to direct the streame 

Of our discourse, and make his friend his theme, 
And praising works which that rare loome had weaved, 
Impart that pleasure which he had received. 

So in sweet notes, (which did all tunes excell, 

But what he prais’d) I oft have heard him tell 

Of his rare pen what was the use and price, 

The wayes of virtue, and the scourge of vice ; 

How the rich ignorant he valued least, 

Nor for the trappings would esteeme the beast ; 
But did our youth to noble actions raise, 

Hoping the meed of his immortal praise. 

How bright and soone his Muse’s morning shone, 
Her noone how lasting, and her evening none! 
How speech exceeds not dumbenesse, nor verse prose, 
More than his verse the low rough rimes of those 
(For such his seene they seem’d) who highest rear’d, 
Possest Parnassus e’er his power appear’d ; 

Nor shall another pen his fame dissolve, 

Till we this doubtful problem can resolve :— 
Which in his works we most transcendent see, 
Wit, judgment, learning, art, or industry ; 

Which #277 is never, so all jointly flow, 

And each doth to an equal torrent grow. 

His learning such, no author, old or new, 

Escap’d his reading, that deserved his view ; 

And such his judgment, so exact his test 

Of what was best in bookes, as what bookes best, 
That had he join’d those notes his labours tooke, 
From each most praised and praise-deserving booke, 
And could the world of that choice treasure boast, 
It need not care though all the rest were lost. 

And such his wit, he writ past what he quotes, 
And his productions far exceede his notes. 

So in his workes where ought inserted growes, 

He noblest of the plants ingrafted showes, 

That his adopted children equall not, 

The generous issue his own brain begot ; 

So great his art, that much which he did write, 
Gave the wise wonder, and the crowd delight. 


_ Each sort as well as sex admir’d his wit, 





The hees and shees, the boxes and the pit ; 
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And who lesse liked within, did rather chuse 

To taxe their judgments, than suspect his Muse. 
How no spectator his chaste stage could call 
The cause of any crime of his ; but all 

With thoughts and wits purg’d and amended rise, 
From th’ ethicke lectures of his comedies, 
Where the spectators act, and the sham’d age 
Blusheth to meet her follies on the stage ; 
Where each man finds some light he never sought, 
And leaves behind some vanitie he brought ; 
Whose politics no lesse the minds direct, 

Than these the manners; nor with less effect, 
When his majesticke tragedies relate 

All the disorders of a tottering state, 

All the distempers which on kingdoms fall, 
When ease, and wealth, and vice are general, 
And yet the minds against all fear assure, 

And telling the disease, prescribe the cure. 
Where, as he tells what subtle wayes, what friends 
(Seeking their wicked and their wisht-for ends), 
Ambitious and luxurious persons prove, 

Whom rash desires or mighty wants doth move 
The generall frame to sap and undermine, 

In proud Sejanus and bold Catiline. 

So in his vig’lant prince and consul’s parts, 

He shews the wiser and the nobler arts, 

By which a state may be unhurt upheld, 

And all those workes destroy’d which hell would build. 
Who, not like those who with small praise had writ, 
Had they not call’d in judgment to their wit, 
Us’d not a tutoring hand his to direct, 

But was sole workman and sole architect. 

And sure, by what my friend did daily tell, 

If he but acted his own part as well 

As he writ those of others, he may boast 

The happy fields hold not a happier ghost. 
Strangers will think this strange, yet he, deare youth, 
Where most he past belief, fell short of truth. - 
Say on what more he said—this gives reliefe ; 
And though it raise my cause, it bates my griefe. 
Since Fates decreed him now no longer lived, 

I joy to hear him by thy friend reviv’d. 

More he would say and better (but I spoile 

His smoother words with my unpolished style). 
And having told what pitch his work attain’d, 

He then would tell us what reward it gain’d. 
How in an ignorant and learn’d age he swaid 

(Of which the first he found, the second made); 
How he, when he could know it, reapt his fame, 
And long outlived the envy of his name ; 

To him how daily flockt, what reverence gave 

All that had wit, or would be thought to have, 
Or hope to gaine, and in so large a store 

That to his ashes they can pay no more, 

Except those few, who censuring, thought not so, 
But aim’d at glory from so great a foe. 

How the wise, too, did with mere wits agree, 

As Pembroke, Portland, and grave Aubigny ; 
Nor thought the rigid’st senator a shame, 

To contribute to so deserv’d a fame. 

How great Eliza, the retreat of those 

Who weak and injured her protection chose, 

Her subjects’ joy, the strength of her allies, 

The fear and wonder of her enemies, 
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With her judicious favours did infuse 

Courage and strength into his younger muse ; 
How learned James, whose praise no end shall finde, 
(But still enjoy a fame pure like his mind), 

Who favoured quiet and the arts of peace 
(Which in his halcion days found large increase) ; 
Friend to the humblest if deserving swaine, 

Who was himself a part of Phoebus’ traine ; 
Declared great Johnson worthiest to receive 

The garland which the Muses’ hands did weave, 
And though his bounty did sustaine his days, 
Gave a more welcome pension in his praise ; 
How mighty Charles, amidst that weighty care, 
In which three kingdoms as their blessing share, 
Whom as it tends with ever watchful eyes, 

That neither power may force, nor art surprise, 
So bounded by no shore, grasps all the maine, 
And far as Neptune claims, extends his raigne, 
Found still some time to heare and to admire 
The happy sounds of his harmonious lire, 

And oft hath left his bright exalted throne, 

And to his Muse’s feet combined his own : 

As did his Queen, whose person so disclosed [In his 
A brighter nymph than any masks disclosed, Maskes. ] 
When she did joine by an harmonious choice 
Her graceful motions to his powerful voice ; 
How above all the rest was Phebus fir’d 

With love of arts, which he himself inspir’d, 
Nor oftener by his light our sense was cheer’d, 
Than he in person to his sight appeard’d ; 

Nor did he write a line, but to supply 

With sacred flame the radiant God was by. 


Though none I ever heard this last rehearse, 
I saw as much when I did see his verse. 


Since he when living did such honors have, 
What now will piety pay to his grave? 

Shall of the rich (whose lives were low and vile, 
And scarce deserve a grave, much less a pile) 
The monuments possess an ample roome, 

And such a wonder lye without a tombe ? 
Raise thou him one in verse, and there relate 
His worth, thy griefe, and our deplored state ; 
His great perfections, our great loss unite, 
And let them merely weepe who cannot write. 


I like thy saying, but oppose thy choice ; 
So great a taske as this requires a voice 
Which must be heard and listen’d to by all ; 
And Fame’s own trumpet but appears too small. 

Then for my slender reede to sound his name, 

Would more my folly than his praise proclaime ; 

And when you wish my weaknesse sing his worth, 

You charge a mouse to bring a mountain forth. 

I am by nature formed, by woes made dull, 

My head is emptier than my heart is full ; 

Griefe doth my braine impaire, as tears supply, 

Which makes my face so moist, my pen so dry. 

Nor should this work proceed from woods and downes, 
But from th’ academies, courts and towns ; 
Let Digby, Carew, Killigrew, and Maine, 
Godolphin, Waller, that inspired traine, 

Or whose rare pen besides deserves the grace, 
Or of an equal or a neighbouring place, 
Answer thy wish, for none so fit appeares 

To raise his tombe as who are left his heires ; 
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Yet for this cause no labour need be spent, 
Writing his works he built his monument. 


Mel. If to obey in this thy pen be lothe, 
It will not seem thy weaknesse but thy sloth. 
Our townes prest by our foes’ invading might, 
Our antient Druids and young virgins fight, 
Employing feeble limbs to the best use ; 
So Johnson dead, no pen should plead excuse 
For elegies, howle all who cannot sing, 
For tombes, bring turf who cannot marble bring. 
Let all their forces mix, joine verse to rime, 
To save his fame from that invader, Time ; 
Whose power, though his alone may well restraine, 
Yet to so wisht an end no care is vaine ; 
And Time, like what our brookes act in our sight, 
Oft sinkes the weighty and upholds the light ; 
Besides to this, thy paines I strive to move, 
Less to expresse his glory than thy love. 
Not long before his death, our woods he meant 
To visit, and descend from Thames to Trent. 
Meete with thy elegy his pastorall, 
And rise as much as he vouchsaft to fall. 
Suppose it chance no other pen doe joine 
In this attempt, and the whole worke be thine, 
When the fierce fire the rash boy kindled, raign’d, 
The whole world suffered—earth alone complain’d. 
Suppose that many more intend the same, 
More taught by art and better known to fame ; 
To that great deluge, which so farre destroy’d, 
The earth her springs as Heaven her showers emploid, 
So may, who highest marks of honours weares, 
Admit meane partners in this flood of tears ; 
So oft the humblest joine with loftiest things, 
Nor onely princes weepe the fate of kings. 


Hyl. I yield, I yield!| Thy words my thoughts have fir’d, 
And I am less persuaded than inspir’d ; 
Speech shall give sorrow vent, and that reliefe, 
The woods shall echo all the citie’s griefe. 
I oft have verse on meaner subjects made : 
Should I give presents and leave debts unpaid ? 
Want of invention here is no excuse, 
My matter I shall find, and not produce. 
And (as it fares in crowds) I onely doubt 
So much would passe, that nothing would get out ; 
Else in this worke which now my thoughts intend, 
I shall find nothing hard but how to end. 
I then but ask fit time to smooth my layes, 
(And imitate in this the pen I praise) 
Which by the subject’s power embalm’d may last, 
Whilst the sun light, the earth doth shadows cast ; 
And feather’d by those winges, fly among men— 


Farre as the fame of Poetry and BEN. FALKLAND. 





In our next article we shall continue Lord Falkland’s poetical productions ; 
and we shall terminate this by a list of what appears of his in prose. 


1. A Speech on ill-Councillors about the King. 1640. 

2. A Speech against the Lord Keeper Finch and the Judges. 

3. A Speech against the Bishops. Feb. 9, 1640. 

4. A Draught of a Speech concerning Episcopacy, found among his papers 
printed at Oxford. 1644. 

5. A Discourse concerning Episcopacy. 
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6. A Discourse on the Infallibility of the Church of Rome. [One G. Holland, 
a Popish priest, replying to this, his Lordship published the following 
answer] : 

7. A view of some exceptions made against the discourse of the Infallibility of 
the Church of Rome. 

8. A Letter to Mr. F. M. [Printed at the end of Mr. Charles Gataker’s Answer 
to five captious Questions.] 1673. 4to. 

9. A Letter to Doctor Beale, Master of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 

Lord Falkland is said to have assisted Chillingworth in his book called the 
Religion of Protestants : this is asserted by Bishop Barlow, in his “Genuine 
Remains.”” There appear to be two original portraits of him existing: one at 
Lord Hyde’s, and another at Longleat. His father, Henry Lord Carey, was 
also an author: indeed, there are no less than four of this illustrious name 
who appear in Walpole’s work. The creation of the title of Viscount Falkland 
took place 10th November, 1620. 

(To be continued.) 





Antient Tenures of Land, and Jocular Customs, &c. By T. Blount. 1679. 12mo. 


Page 8—‘“‘ Robertus Testard tenuit quandam terram in villa de Guldeford 
per serjantiam custodiendi meretrices in Domini Regis.”” By ‘ meretrices,’ was 
in those times understood laundresses.’’ This is true; but still the word 
shows of what composition the washers of linen were framed. So also p. 82— 
*‘Hamo de Gatton tenet manerium de Gateshull in com. Surrey de Domino 
Rege per serjantiam ut erit mareschallus meretricum, cum Dominus Rex venerit 
in partibus illis, &c.”"—The laundresses were properly called ‘ lotrices.’ 

P. 69—‘“‘ Walterus de Hevene tenuit manerium de Runham in com. Norfolk 
in capite de Domino Rege per serjantiam duarum mutarum vini facti de Per- 
mains. Hence it appears that Permain cider was called wine in the time of Ed- 
ward the First.’”” This was called vinum Piracium, vin Poirace; there was 
also vinum Rosatum. The book on the wines of this period is the Onomasticon 
Brunsfeldii. 

P. 79—*‘ Petrus de Baldewyn tenet quandam serjantiam in Cumbes in com. 
Surrey, ad collegendam lanam Domine Regine per albas spinas.’’ What is 
albas spinas? Does it mean the flocks of wool that the sheep have left on the 
white thorn ? 

P. 89—‘* Et habent chaceam suam per totam Balivam foreste predicte, ad 
lepores, vulpes, murilegos, tessones, et ad omnimodas hujusmodi vermes.” Mu- 
rilegi is translated by Mr. Blount ‘ wild cats ;’ but 1 doubt whether correctly. 
Wild cats are called ‘ catti.’ I think it means the polecat, stoat, and weazel, 
which last is called murilegus, or mouse-hound, corrupted to mouse-hunt. 
P. 60—*‘ Currendi ad lupum, vulpem, et cattum, et amovendi omnem verminam 
extra forestam,”’ &c. 

P. 38—‘‘ Ido not know what kind of dogs is meant by unam meutam canum 
Hayrectorum ad custum Domini Regis,” &c. P. 39—*‘ Harriers are called ‘ Har- 
recti caniculi,’ or beagles. 

I shall end these trifling observations with extracting some verses under the 
head of ‘‘ Cholmer cum Dancing in com. Essex. Carta Edwardi Confessoris : 





Iche Edward Konyng 
Have geven of my forest the keping 
Of the Hundred of Cholmer and Danc- 
ing, [ling, 
To Randolf Peperking, and to his kind- 
With heart and hynd, doe and bock, 
Hare and fox, cat and brock, 
Wild fowel with his flock, 
Partrich, fesaunt hen, and fesaunt cock, 
With green and wild stob and stock, 
To kepen and to yemen with all their 
might, 
6 





Both by day and eke by night. 
And houndes for to holde, 

Gode and swift and bolde, . 

Four greyhounds and six braches, 
For hare, and fox, and wild cats, 
And thereof Ich made hym my bock, 
Witness the Bishop Wolston, 
And book ylered many one, 

And Sweyn of Essex our brother, 
And te ken him many other, 
And our steward Howelyn, 

That besought me for him. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—— 


King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres of Boethius, with an Eng- 
lish translation, and notes, by the Rev. 
Samuel Fox, M.A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford; translator of the 
Poetical Calender of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

A taste for Anglo-Saxon literature 
is still increasing. The most unequi- 
vocal proof of this is, the constant de- 
mand for standard Anglo-Saxon books. 
To meet this demand, several works 
in prose and poetry have within a few 
years been published. Among those 
in prose we have ‘‘ The Will of King 
Alfred,”’ with an English translation 


and notes, a well-edited and neatly - 


executed volume of 32 pages. Mr. 
Cardale’s fine but cheap edition of 
King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of 
Boethius De Consolatione Philosophie, 
with an amended text, and a very va- 
luable literal English version, with 
learned and judicious notes. More 
recently Mr. Thorpe has favoured the 
public with a neat and cheap edition 
of the interesting story of Apollonius 
of Tyre. The Saxon text cannot be 
too much commended for its accuracy, 
and for the care which has been taken 
in giving the accents precisely as in 
the MS. The English version deserves 
praise for its accuracy and spirit. 
Commendation is due to the Anglo- 
Saxon text, and the English transla- 
tion, of the same gentleman’s larger 
and far more difficult work, Cedman’s 
metrical paraphrase of parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, with notes, and a ver- 
bal index. in poetry we have also 
The Menologium, or Poetical Calender 
of the Anglo-Saxons: it has attracted 
our attention by its neatness, and se- 
cured our approbation by the care with 
which it was prepared by the Rev. S. 
Fox. We ought not to forget the neat 
edition of Beowulf, by J. M. Kemble, 
Esq. This fine but difficult poem 
should be accompanied with a trans- 
lation and notes, which, withan Anglo- 
Saxon Glossary, by the same editor, 
is, we hear, on the eve of publication. 
The last and the most deserving of 
our present notice is the Rev. S. Fox’s 
edition of Kiny Alfred’s Version of the 
Gent. Mae. Vou. IV. 


Metres of Boethius. Here we have a 
corrected Anglo-Saxon text, with a 
literal and spirited English translation, 
which in a striking manner often re- 
presents the style and rhythm of the 
Anglo-Saxon. He has judiciously 
followed the MS., and because that 
is without accents, he has omitted 
them in his very neatly printed volume. 

Mr. Cardale has well observed that 
the works of Alfred have been always 
classed among those writings whichex- 
hibit the Anglo-Saxon language in its 
greatest purity. Considered in this 
point of view, every one of his literary 
productions is interesting and valua- 
ble. But his Boethius possesses a 
higher claim to attention. In his 
other translations, Alfred has seldom 
introduced any original matter. In 
this, on the contrary, he aspires to 
the character of an original author ; 
exercises his own judgment ; amplifies 
some parts, abridges others, and adds 
a variety of remarks and illustrations. 
The work of Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophie, independently of its in- 
trinsic merit, is interesting from the 
circumstances under which it was 
written. Boethius, a Christian phi- 
losopher, was made consul in A.D. 
510. For his defence of Albinus, 
Theodoric the Gothic King of Italy 
cast him into prison. This immortal 
work was composed during his long 
confinement, which was terminated 
by his death. It furnishes a practical 
illustration of its own lessons, and 
proves that the author, under his mis- 
fortunes, enjoyed every consolation 
which religion and philosophy could 
afford. To considerations of this sort 
may be attributed the general predi- 
lection for this work during the mid- 
dle ages. We have reason to believe 
that Alfred received comfort from it 
during the calamities which attended 
the early part of his reign. 

Alfred’s poetical versions of the me- 
tres was a subsequent work. The 
introduction, originally prefixed to the 
Cottonian MS. and therefore properly 
given by Mr. Fox, is evidently not the 
production of Alfred himself, as will 
be clear from the first five lines. 





Puy Zlpped ur. 
eald-rpell peahce. 
Lyning Peyc-yexna. 
cpoeye meldvde. 
leoS-pyphea liye. 


These lines are, however, an addi- 
tional proof, if any were wanting, that 
our glorious King Alfred the Great 
was the translator of Boethius, and 
the author of the metrical version. 

What is usually calied the prose 
version of Boethius, contains the me- 
tres; but the translation is not in 
verse, although from the nature of the 
subject it nearly approaches poetry. 
Alfred, it is supposed, wrote this por- 
tion when harassed with those ‘“‘ va- 


We give a specimen :— 


hi of anum cpm. 
ealle comon 

pepe J pire 

on populd innan. 


Ppy se ponne ene. 
ofep oSpe men. 
ofepmodigen. 
bucon andpeopce. 
nu ze uepelne. 
zenig ne mevas. 
Ppy ze eop pop epelum. 
up ahebban nu. 

On pem mote brs. 
monna gehpilcum. 
pa piht epelo. 
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Thus Alfred to us 

Ax old story told ; 

The King of West Saxons 
Displayed his art, 

His poetic skill, 


rious and manifold worldly occupa- 
tions, which often busied him both in 
mind and in body,” of which he so 
feelingly complains. When he had 
overcome the difficulties which beset 
him, it is supposed that he reduced 
the translation of the Metres to that 
form in which they have been handed 
down to us; being at once a monu- 
ment of royal industry, and a pure 
specimen of the poetry of the Anglo- 
Saxons.”’—p. 141. 


** They from one pair, 
All came, 
Men and women 
Into the world.”—>p. 64. 


** Why do ye then ever, 
Over other men, 
Proudly exalt yourselves, 
Without cause, 
Since ye do not find 
Any ignoble? 
Why do ye for your nobility 
Lift up yourselves? 
In the mind is 
To every one of men 
The true nobility.” —p. 65. 


We have only room for a fine sentiment in the closing. 


Man ana 5ex%. 
mecodey seypceayca. 
mid hi andplican. 
upon gepihce. 

(i py ip secacnod. 
pet hip tpeopa yeeal. 
and hiy mod-geponc. 
ma up ponne niep 
nabban co heoronum. 
Py ley he hip hige pende. 
nipep ypa peep nycen. 
Nir } gedarenlic. 

Pex ye mod-yera. 
monna niger. 
Pipep-heald pere. 

and pec neb uppeapd. 


** Man alone goeth, 
Of the Maker’s creatures, 
With his countenance 
Upright. 
By that is betokened, 
That his trust shall, 
And his mind, 
More upwards than downwards 
Aspire to the heavens. 
Unless he his mind should bend 
Downwards like the beasts. 
It is not seemly 
That the mind 
Of any man 
Should be downwards, 
And his face upwards.”—p, 140. 
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Mr. Fox properly states that “It is 
now ascertained beyond all doubt, 
that alliteration is the chief characte- 
ristic of Anglo-Saxon verse; and this 
is also accompanied with a rhythm 
which clearly distinguishes it from 
prose; but in many parts of these 
metres, as they stand in Junius’s MS. 
and Rawlinson’s printed edition of 
1698, there is neither alliteration nor 
rhythm; to say nothing of the obscu- 
rity which arises from this faulty col- 
location. It has, therefore, been my 
endeavour in this edition to restore 
the text to what I conceive to have 
been its original purity, by preserving 
the alliteration and rhythm; and by 
this change in the punctuation, the 
sense of passages which before was in 
many places doubtful, is become clear 
and obvious. This alteration, as it 
is merely a change in the punctua- 
tion without any variation in the ori- 
ginal orthography, will not, I trust, 
be considered an unpardonable K- 
berty.”—p. 5, Pref.—‘‘ The change 
in punctuation occurring very fre- 
quently, it would be tedious to re- 
mark upon every case; the reader is, 
therefore, referred to Rawlinson’s edi- 
tion, if he question the correctness 
of the present text. As it has been 
my desire to present a pure and cor- 
rect edition of the Saxon text, I hope 
those who differ with me in opinion 
will consider the difficulty as well as 
importance of the undertaking.”— 
p- 6, Pref. 

There can scarcely be a greater 
cause for suspecting that a man is 
wrong, than his over-confidence that 
he is right; his contracted view only 
allows him a limited prospect, hence 
he sees no difficulties, and is dogmati- 
cal and dictatorial. Such a spirit in- 
jures the cause, however good, which it 
espouses. On the other hand, when a 
mind is so enlarged as to take an ex- 
panded view, difficulties are seen, and, 
therefore, generally avoided. It is in 
literature and science as in nature, 
the higher the mountain is ascended, 
the more extended is the view. One 
height after another has successively 
brought so many new objects before 
the mind, and enabled it to look down 
upon old objects with an enlarged 
view, in so clear a light as to bringa 
deep conviction that another elevation 
may still extend the prospect. This 
experience ever produces a modest dif- 
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fidence, and an unwillingness to make 
unlimited assertions. Mr. Fox has 
written under this conviction, and has 
produced a work most creditable to 
himself, and useful to Anglo-Saxon 
students. We wish the discussion 
concerning the Oxford professors had 
partaken more of the spirit here com- 
mended. When the professor’s chair 
at Oxford next becomes vacant, we 
feel convinced Mr. Fox’s modest but 
well-deserved claims cannot be for- 
gotten. 





ecimen of a New Translation of 
the Luciad of Camoens, &c. by Henry 
Christmas, of St. John's coll. Camb. 
WHILE all lovers of poetry must 
admire the spirit and elegance of 
Mickle’s translation of Camoen’s no- 
ble Poem, they at the same time might 
justly desire one more faithful to the 
Poet’s meaning, and more closely re- 
sembling the original in the form and 
structure of the metre. This Mr. 
Christmas has attempted to do in the 
present specimen, and not we think 
without success. His versification is 
harmonious and correct, his language 
elegant, and his conception spirited 
and poetic. We will give a short 
specimen of the rival versions, 


Mickle. 
Arms and the heroes who from Lisbon’s 
shore, [before ; 
Thro’ seas where sail was never spread 
Beyond where Ceylon lifts her spicy 
breast, [waste, 
And waves her woods above the watery 
With prowess more than human forced 
their way 
To the fair kingdoms of the rising day. 
What wars they wag’d, what seas, what 
dangers past, fat last ; 
What glorious empire crown’d their toil 
Venturous I sing, on soaring pinions 
borne, [adorn. 
And all my country’s wars the song 
What kings, what heroes of my native 
land 
Thunder’d on Asia’s or on Afric’s strand. 
Illustrious shades! who levelled with the 
dust 
The idol temples and the shrines of lust ; 
And where e’erwhile foul demons are re- 
ver’d, 
To holy faith unnumber’d altars rear’d ; 
Illustrious names with deathless laurels 
crown’d, [nown’d. 
While time rolls on in every clime re- 
Let Fame with wonder name the Greek 
no more ; [bore ; 
What lands he saw, what toils at sea he 
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No more the Trojan’s wandering voyage 
boast, coast ; 
What storms he brav’d on many a per’ lous 
No more let Rome exult ‘in Trojan’s 
name, 
Her eastern conquests Ammon’s pride 
roclaim. 
A nobler hero’s deeds demand my lays 
Than e’er adorn’d a song of ancient days. 
Illustrious Gama, whom the waves obey’d, 
And whose dread sword the fate of em- 
pires sway’d! 
And you, fair nymph of Tagus! parent 
stream, [theme, 
If e’er your meadows were my pastoral 
While you have listen’d, and by moon- 
shine seen, [green ; 
My footsteps wander o’er your banks of 
Oh come! auspicious, and the song inspire, 
With all the boldness of your hero’s fire; 
Deep and majestic let the numbers flow, 
And rapt to Heaven with ardent fury glow. 
Unlike the verse that speaks the lover’s 
grief, [relief ; 
When heaving sighs afford their soft 
And ae reeds bewail the shepherd’s 
ain— {strain, 
But like the warlike trumpet be the 
To rouse the hero’s ire; and far around 
With equal rage your warrior’s deed re- 


sound— 
And thou, oh! born the pledge of happier 
days, [raise ; 


To guard our freedom and our glories 
Given to the world to spread religious 
sway, [day ; 
And pour o’er many a land the mental 
Thy future honors on thy shield behold, 
The cross and victor’s wreath emboss’d 
in gold. 
At thy commanding frown we trust to see 
The Turk and Arab bend the suppliant 


knee ; 
Beneath the morn, dread king, thy em- 
pire lies, [skies ; 


When midnight veils thy Lusitanian 

And when descending i in the western main, 

The sun still rises on thy lengthening 
reign, &c. 


Christmas. 


Arms, and the daring man who from the 
shore 

Of western Lusitania’s fair domain, 

Through seas unplough’d by venturous 
bark before, 

Sail’d on beyond the far off Taprobane. 

Sing, Muse, their perils on the stormy 
main, [man might 

Their conquests wide for more than hu- 

E’en to the mightiest promis’d to ob- 
tain ; 

And that vast empire which to glory’s 
height, 

They rais’d in lands remote in darkest 
Pagan night. 


And with the song, yourfame, great Kings, 
be blended, 


Who far around your faith and empire 
spread ; 

Whose heavy wrath on Afric’s realms 
descended, 

To whom sad Asia bends her humbled 
head ; 

And ye who, following on where valour 
led, 


Heroes! your hand from Death’s stern 
laws have freed, 
Far as the sunbeams o’er the earth are 


shed, 
Would I proclaim each bright trium- 
phant deed, [deign to heed. 
If this my lowly prayer high genius 
Name not the Trojan, or renowned Greek, 
Sad wanderers over ocean’s pathless 
wild, [to seek, 
Nor him who dar’d the Dacian wastes 
Nor him of Pella, Victory’s favour’d 
child. 
I sing the Lusian chief—the victor mild, 
Whom earth and sea acknowledged as 
their lord, ({defil’d. 
Search not the heathen page with crime 
Cease, Muse, thine ancient story to re- 
cord, [heart and sword. 
Far nobler theme is mine, far worthier 
Nymphs of the Tagus, ye who in my 
soul, [song ; 
Have kindled up the sacred fire of 
If strain of mine, when your bright waters 
roll, [along. 
Tuned to their praise was ever poured 
Now be my Muse like your own currents 
strong, [roic tale, 
Sweet, full, and clear, and o’er the he- 
Scatter what splendour to the theme be- 


long, 
Then e’en Castalia’s sacred fount shall 
fail, [cloud to sail. 


O’er your fair brows to cause one envious 


Pour forth the sounding fary—not the lay 

Of idle pipe or lover’s gentle lute ; 

But the loud trumpet blast that in the day 

Of battle, in the fierce and hot pursuit, 

Doth the tir’d arm and wearier heart re- 
cruit. 

Oh! for an equal ardour, that the strain, 

Deeds e’en like yours, ye Lusian chiefs! 
may suit, [main, 

*Till the Isles echo them beyond the 

If e’er my simple Muse such glorious fate 
obtain. 


And thou, O Prince, on whom our hopes 
are founded, 

Of Lusitania’s ancient freedom; thou 

Whose arm shall burst the barriers that 
have bounded [now 

Christ’s flock on earth for ages—even 

Afric’s swarth Moor before thy lance 
doth bow : [sing 

Pride of our age, to thee! to thee I 
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Lo! God hath wreath’d the laurels round 


thy brow, 
His arm is with thy sword—that thou 
should’st bring [Eternal King. 


The wandering tribes of earth, to earth’s 


Branch of a stately stem, now fair and 
tender ! 

Young scion of a race, far dearer care 

Of Heaven than all the imperial pomp 
and splendour, [bear ! 

That the broad bosom of the west doth 

See thine own warlike shield: for present 
there, [tory, 

Gleams the dread sign of ancient vic- 

Symbol that once Heaven’s monarch 
deign’d to wear 

The form of man, and died on earth 
that we [hell be free. 

Might from the bondage dire of sin and 


Lord of a thousand lands! whose empire 
wide [beam, 

First smiles beneath the morning’s early 

Shines out, when in mid-heaven the sun 
doth ride, 

And glows beneath his latest evening 
gleam ; [arm we deem 

Oh, King! whose sword, whose potent 

Full soon the power of Ishmael’s sons 
shall shake, [dream 

Startle the eastern Turk from his dull 

Of ease and of security, and make 

The dark Gentoo that drinks the sacred 
river, quake, &c. 


This specimen we consider to be 
quite good enough to induce the author 
to proceed in his undertaking. It will 
be seen that a few of his expressions 
are weak, and some not so skilfully 
turned as they ought to be; but his 
measure we decidedly prefer to Mic- 
kle’s ; and thus differing from his pre- 
decessor, both in the structure of his 
verse and in the plan of execution, 
we shall willingly accept ¢wo versions 
of Camoens, executed on different 
principles, as we possess ¢wo versions 
of Homer. 





Tracts, Legal and Historical, with other 
Antiquarian Matter, chiefly relative 
to. Scotland. By John Riddell, Esq. 
Advocate. Edinburgh. pp. 224, 8vo, 
1835. 


THIS volume contains three anti- 
quarian papers, the first being ‘a re- 
ply to Mr. Tytler’s remarks upon the 
death of Richard II. ;’ the second, ‘Ob- 
servations upon the representation of 
the Rusky and Lennox families;’ and 
the third, ‘ Remarks upon the law of 
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legitimation per subsequens matrimo- 
nium.’ The first of these papers is the 
only one that possesses any great in- 
terest on this side the Tweed, and we 
shall take advantage of the opportu- 
nity it affords us of laying before our 
readers some brief remarks upon the 
questions respecting the death of 
Richard II. which have been recently 
agitated amongst antiquaries. We 
shall thus be enabled to do justice to 
the present author, by clearly exhibit- 
ing the new information he has con- 
tributed. Before entering, however, 
upon the subject, we must express our 
displeasure at the scornful and con- 
temptuous style which he too fre- 
quently adopts in his allusions to Mr. 
Tytler. Such a style ought to be 
carefully abstained from in all merely 
literary controversies, and certainly, 
in the present case, is most unjust. 
Mr. Tytler may be right or wrong in 
his opinions respecting Richard IL., 
or any other disputed point of history, 
but his great merits as an historian 
are unquestionable. His works en- 
title him to the respect of all his fellow- 
labourers, and more especially of those 
whose attainments do not exceed the 
comparatively humble standard of the 
present author. 

On the 27th October, 1399, Richard 
II. was sentenced to perpetual impri- 
sonment in some unfrequented place. 
He was to be guarded by sure and 
sufficient persons; no one who had 
formerly belonged to his household 
was to be permitted about his per- 
son, and these directions were to be 
carried into effect with the greatest 
possible secresy. At the time of pass- 
ing this ‘ judgment,’ Richard was con- 
fined in the Tower of London. He 
was afterwards conveyed to Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, and thence to Ponte- 
fract. 

Early in the succeeding year a for- 
midable conspiracy for his restoration 
was treacherously disclosed, and easily 
defeated. The conspirators comprised 
the Earls of Kent, Huntingdon, and 
Salisbury, the Lords Lumley and Des- 
pencer, and many of the most faithful 
of the relatives and adherents of 
Richard. The premature discovery of 
their plot rendered success impossible, 
and all the persons we have enume- 
rated were arrested and put to death 
in various parts of England. The 
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conspiracy was revealed on the 5th 
January, 1400, and before the middle 
of the same month all the principal con- 
spirators had probably ceased to exist, 
and with them had ended the hope of a 
re-action in favour of Richard. One of 
the measures adopted by these conspi- 
rators, was tospread abroad reports that 
‘Richard had escaped from custody, and 
was stationed at Pontefract, at the head 
of alarge army. The latter part of the 
rumour was certainly untrue, and, in 
all probability, it was equally so that 
he had effected his escape. True or 
false, however, the notion was exten- 
sively circulated, and exercised an in- 
fluence over the public mind, which 
by no means ceased upon the total 
defeat of the conspiracy. 

In the course of the succeeding 
month of February, the metropolis ap- 
pears to have been agitated by contra- 
dictory rumours respecting Richard ; 
it being asserted on the one side that 
he was dead, with probably many con- 
tradictions as to the manner of his 
death, and, on the other, that he was 
living either at Pontefract, or else- 
where. With a view to quiet the 
public mind, the council determined 
to speak to the King upon the subject, 
and to recommend to him that, if their 
late Sovereign were alive, he should 
be strictly guarded, and, if dead, that 
his body should be openly shewn to 
the people. It will be observed that 
at that time the council were in utter 
ignorance of Richard’s fate, and con- 
sequently, if it were the result of foul 
play, it is to Henry, and not to his 
advisers, that the crime must be at- 
tributed. 

Shortly after this recommendation, 
it was rumoured that Richard had 
died upon St. Valentine’s day, and a 
corpse which was stated to be his, 
was brought from Pontefract to Lon- 
don, and was exhibited to the people 
at the principal intervening places. In 
London it was exposed to view at St. 
Paul’s on two successive days, and is 
said to have been seen by twenty 
thousand persons, the face being un- 
covered from the lower part of the 
forehead to the throat. Henry at- 
tended the funeral ceremony at St. 
Paul’s, and the body was immediately 
afterwards conveyed to Langley, in 
Hertfordshire, where it was interred. 
His son and successor removed the 
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coffin to Westminster Abbey, to a 
tomb prepared by Richard himself. 

It is contended by one of the two 
parties which have arisen in the anti- 
quarian world upon this subject, that 
this exhibition of a body was a mere 
farce intended to deceive the people ; 
that the body exhibited was not that 
of Richard, and that, in point of fact, 
Richard was not then dead, but had 
escaped into Scotland. The other 
party insists, of course, upon the bona 
Jides of the exhibition, and endeavours 
to establish the fact that Richard was 
at that time really dead. 

Upon referring to the early autho- 
rities, there may be found three dif- 
ferent accounts of the manner of his 
death. One is, that he was assassi- 
nated by Sir Piers Exton; but that 
account, although rendered popular by 
having been adopted by Shakspeare, 
cannot be traced to any satisfactory 
authority, and has therefore been ge- 
nerally abandoned. The second and 
third accounts attribute his death to 
starvation, but differ as to its occa- 
sion; the one declaring it to have been 
voluntary, springing out of grief for 
the loss of his relatives and friends 
who were put to death on account of 
the defeated conspiracy, and the other 
enforced, by order of Henry IV. The 
authority of all these accounts is 
shaken by their being based by the 
Chronicles themselves upon no better 
foundation than mere rumour. They 
are all qualified by, ‘as is report- 
ed,’—‘ as is commonly said,’ or si- 
milar doubtful phrases; but it wilk 
be remarked that this doybtfulness 
affects merely the manner of Ri- 
chard’s death, and, in answer to the 
advocates for his escape, it ig suffi- 
cient if good reason can be shewn for 
a belief in the fact of his death, even 
although nothing had ever been ru- 
moured as to the manner in which 
that event occurred. As to the fact 
of his death, all the English authorities, 
and they are many and of various 
kinds, agree, with merely this diffe- 
rence, that those who wrote with a 
favourable feeling towards Henry, at- 
tributed the event to grief and volun- 
tary famine, those who were on the 
other side accused the reigning sove- 
reign of having had a share in 


‘ The deep damnation of his taking off.” 
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The case set up in answer to this by 
the advocates for the Scottish Richard, 
rests principally upon two Scottish au- 
thorities. They represent that Richard 
found means to escape from Pontefract, 
and succeeded in reaching the Scottish 
Isles. That he was accidentally recog- 
nized when sitting in the kitchen of 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, by a jester 
who had been educated in Richard’s 
court. That Donald sent him, under 
the charge of Lord Montgomery, to 
Robert III. King of Scotland, by whom 
he was honourably treated. That 
after that king’s death he was deli- 
vered to the Duke of Albany, the Re- 
gent of Scotland, and finally died in 
the Castle of Stirling, a. p. 1419, and 
was buried in the church of the Preach- 
ing Friars in that town. There are 
discrepancies between the authorities 
as to the manner of his discovery, the 
inscription upon his tomb, and other 
minor matters, but they do not affect 
the main fact of his existence. In- 
deed, as to that there is no dispute. 
It is admitted on all hands that such 
a person did exist, but the question is, 
was he ‘ the true prince,’ or an im- 
postor. In support of the affirmative, 
Mr. Tytler first brought into the field 
certain extracts from the accounts of 
the Great Chamberlain of Scotland 
during the government of the Duke of 
Albany, from which it appears that 
that nobleman claimed to be a creditor 
upon the public purse for £733. 6s. 8d. 
being the amount of expenses incurred 
by him ‘in the custody of Richard 
King of England,’ for a period of 
eleven years. Mr. Tytler considers it 
extremely improbable that such an 
expense should have been incurred 
about the maintenance of an impostor, 
and therefore regards these entries as 
almost conclusive evidence that the 
Scottish government, who must have 
known the fact, were well aware that 
their prisoner was really the deposed 
sovereign of England. He further 
considers that this conclusion becomes 
almost irresistible, when coupled with 
the fact that the Scottish Richard is 
stated to have denied that he was the 
king. ‘That an impostor’ says Mr. 
Tytler, ‘ should deny that he was the 
king, or that in the face of his denial, 
a poor maniac should be supported at 
a great expense, and detained for more 
than eleven years at the Scottish court, 
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seems to me so extravagant a sup- 
position, that I do not envy the task of 
any one who undertakes to support it.’ 
(Hist. Scotland, vol. iii. p. 340). 

Unenviable as the task was consi- 
dered, Mr. Amyot, who had already 
distinguished himself in this dispute, 
by a dissertation upon the manner of 
the death of Richard, took it upon. 
himself, and is generally thought to 
have demolished the pretensions of 
‘the mammet of Scotland.’ His trea- 
tise, which is to be found in the 23d 
volume of the Archeologia, is written 
very pleasantly. It possesses great 
interest andingenuity, and might have 
taught Mr. Riddell in what manner, 
and with what temper, literary dis- 
putation ought to be carried on. Mr. 
Amyot relies principally upon the four 
following points. I. The public ex- 
posure of the corpse, which he shews 
could not have been that of Maudelein, 
the only person suggested by the only 
authority who has expressed a doubt 
whether the body was really that of 
Richard. 11. The subsequent removal 
of the body to Westminster Abbey by 
Henry V. which if we are to believe 
the Scottish story, was an impolitic 
and gratuitous fraud. IIl. The con- 
duct of the Percies and of Archbishop 
Scrope, who in the manifestoes issued 
during their rebellions against Henry 
1V. charged him with the murder of 
Richard. ‘ Had they,’ concludes Mr. 
Amyot, ‘believed the true Richard to 
be really alive in Scotland, they would 
not have failed to use the king’s name 
as ‘a tower of strength.’ 1V. The 
marriage of Isabella, Richard’s queen. 
This lady was sought in marriage by 
Henry lV. for his son, and was after- 
wards united to Charles Duke of Or- 
leans. ‘This marriage,’ says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘ affords a tolera- 
ble presumption that her family had 
sufficient assurance of Richard’s death;’ 
and V. The slight feeling excited in 
this country during the greater portion 
of the supposed Richard’s. long resi- 
dence in Scotland, a period of no less 
than nineteen years. 

With respect to the Chamberlain’s 
accounts, Mr. Amyot remarks that the 
extracts furnished by Mr. Tytler sup- 
ply no additional evidence as to his 
identity. The proofs that some person 
was detained in custody required no 
such confirmation, and it is equally 
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clear that considerable charges must 
have been incurred in maintaining him. 
No claim could decently have been 
advanced for the maintenance of an 
acknowledged impostor. It may ad- 
mit of a question, whether the fact 
that the Regent neither asked nor re- 
ceived from the public treasury, any 
reimbursement of these expenses, may 


_ not afford an inference that he had re- 


tained his captive for objects of pri- 
vate and personal policy? Be that as 
it may, the position that he was not 
an impostor appears to Mr. Amyot to 
be no more established by the charges 
for his maintenance, than the opposite 
fact of the interment of the real king 
at Langley would be allowed to be 
proved by a production of the exche- 
quer accounts of the funeral expenses. 
The Richard in England was buried,— 
the Richard in Scotland was clothed 
and fed,—and no historical documents 
can be required to prove that expenses 
were incurred in both these services. 
To these acute observations Mr. Amyot 
adds various considerations, arising 
out of the politics and situation of the 
Courts of England and Scotland, from 
which he argues the improbability of 
Albany’s detention of the real king. 

Such were Mr. Amyot’s arguments, 
as far as we have space to exhibit them, 
and here the dispute has rested up to 
the present time. Mr. Riddell endea- 
vours to add one more link to the 
chain. It will be observed that the 
question ‘ who was the Scottish Ri- 
chard ?’ was not treated by Mr. Amyot 
—indeed, it scarcely lay in his way. 
All that he did upon that head was to 
prompt an inquiry as to whether the 
pretender could have been Thomas 
Warde of Trumpington, whom he was 
alleged to be by Henry IV., but whose 
pretensions had been summarily no- 
ticed and rejected by Mr. Tytler, upon 
grounds which Mr. Amyot proved to 
be insufficient. Mr. Riddell has re- 
produced the facts relating to this per- 
son, adding some little new matter, 
and endeavours to establish the iden- 
tity of Thomas Warde and the Scottish 
Richard. We shall show how the 
argument stands. 

During the early years of Henry IV. 
many rumours were circulated respect- 
ing the existence of Richard in Scot- 
land, and several conspiracies on his 
behalf were discovered and put down. 


In these conspiracies a person named 
Serle, who had been in the household 
of the late king, was especially con- 
spicuous. In the year 1402, we find 
the earliest intimation of a connexion 
between Serle and a Scottish Richard, 
in the rumour that Richard was alive 
and well in Scotland, and that Serle 
who was with him had arranged every 
thing for his array and entrance into 
England. Two years afterwards Serle 
made his appearance in England, hav- 
ing, as he asserted, come out of Scot- 
land, where he had been with Richard, 
from whom he brought letters under 
what he stated to be his privy seal, 
addressed to his friends in England. 
In this manner he won over many 
persons, but Henry’s promptitude 
quashed the conspiracy, and Serle es- 
caped again into Scotland. About the 
same time a general pardon was grant- 
ed, out of the operation of which were 
excepted Serle, Amye Donet, and 
‘Thomas Warde de Trumpington, qui 
se pretende et feigne d’estre Roy 
Richard.’ Of Donet nothing appears 
tobe known. Serle was shortly after- 
wards entrapped by Lord Clifford, and 
after a confession, was drawn from 
Pontefract to London, and there ex- 
ecuted. His confession, as given by 
Walsingham, is very contradictory to 
the account of the appearance of 
Richard given by the Scottish autho- 
rities, and, if allowed to have any 
weight, cannot go beyond a corrobo- 
ration of the previous rumours of a 
connexion between Serle and a Scot- 
tish pretender. Warde is several times 
named in public documents during 
the reigns of Henry IV. and V., and, 
in one dated in 1409, to which Mr. 
Riddell is the first person who has at- 
tracted attention, it is stated, that as 
the son and heir of Joan Warde, he 
became entitled to a messuage and 
eight acres of land and meadow in 
Trumpington. This property was 
taken into the king’s hands, on ac- 
count of Thomas Warde’s forfeiture, 
and was granted by the king to one 
John Edmond. He is moreover de- 
scribed in a letter of Archbishop Arun- 
del to Henry IV. which Mr. Riddell 
has brought forward, as if for the first 
time, although it has been already 
printed by Mr. Amyot, as ‘ stultus,’ 
and ‘fatuus,’ and, in a public docu- 
ment in the 3d Henry V. as ‘ ideota;’ 
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descriptions which agree with that of 
the Scottish chronicler. 


* As he bare hym like wes he 
Oft half wod, or wyld to be.’ 


It is also alleged in several English 
records that Thomas Warde bore a 
* resemblance to the late king.’ 

Stringing all these facts together, 
Mr. Riddell concludes it to be unques- 
tionable that the Scottish Richard and 
Thomas Warde of Trumpington were 
the same person. Probably the proper 
inference is, not that Thomas Warde 
is proved to be the Scottish Richard, 
but that Henry IV. alleged that he 
was so, a fact previously well known, 
and that Mr. Riddell has added a 
proof that Thomas Warde was at any 
event not entirely a fictitious person, 
as Mr. Tytler seems to have thought, 
but that such a person did really ex- 
ist, and that, for some cause or other, 
his property was forfeited to the crown. 
This latter circumstance certainly ren- 
ders it not improbable that he was the 
Scottish captive. Here then the in- 
quiry rests for the present. Probably 
some future publication of records will 
throw further light upon it. 

If Mr. Riddell had confined himself 
to the point as to Warde, his paper 
would have been shorter, but far more 
interesting. As it is, he takes up and 
presses many arguments which Mr. 
Amyot had exhausted before him,— 
in fact, Mr. Amyot’s reasonings con- 
stitute the substance of his paper. He 
is desirous, however, that his readers 
should not think he derived his argu- 
ments from any other source than his 
own mind, and therefore informs them 
that Mr. Tytler’s publication upon the 
subject is the only one published since 
1829 that had met his eye, although 
he had been told that there had been 
a subsequent discussion. If this as- 
sertion substantiates Mr. Riddell’s ori- 
ginality, it also proves him to have 
been wanting in the first duty of an 
author, which is, to ascertain what has 
been previously written upon the sub- 
ject of which he treats, in order that 
he may not burthen the public with an 


unnecessary book,—no slight evil; or 


interfere with the merits of preceding 

writers,—no trifling injustice. Mr. 

Riddell adds, with some simplicity, 

that he had not read Mr. Tytler’s pa- 

per, nor any other part of his history, 
Gent. Mac, Vou. II. 
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until a few weeks ago. If he had 
been resident in London, we are sure 
he would not have remained so long 
ignorant of the works of his merito- 
rious countryman; and even in Edin- 
burgh, we should imagine that not to 
know such things argues something 
respecting Mr. Riddell, which we trust 
will not long continue, for with all his 
redundances he may become a useful 
auxiliary in the field of historical in- 


quiry. 





Landscape Illustrations of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies ; with Comments for the 
Curious. Part I. 8vo. 


SO much has been done of late in 
the way of landscape illustrations of 
our most popular writers, that we had 
begun to think the point of perfection 
had been attained. We are, therefore, 


‘delighted in taking up the work before 
‘us, a new series of landscapes, and 


those illustrative of that beautiful and 
comparatively neglected country, Ire- 
land, as its more p-ominent beauties 
are alluded to in the Melodies of 
Moore. The plates of this work are 
at least equal to anything that we 
have seen; the illustrative matter is 
infinitely superior to everything which 
has gone before it, and we need only 
say, to insure it favour in the eye of 
our readers, that it is from the ac- 
complished and amusing pen of Crof- 
ton Croker. The present number pre- 
sents a most delightful mixture of 
learning and wit, of antiquarianism 
and amusement, embracing four inte- 
resting subjects, the rich and beauti- 
ful Vale of Avoca, the sacred isle of 
Inniscattery, the bed of St. Kevin, 
and the Wicklow Gold Mines. 

In illustration of the first of these 
subjects, we have a curious and inte- 
resting disquisition on the true posi- 
tion of the meeting of the waters in 
that ‘‘ valley so sweet,”’ and on the 
spot which gave rise to the song by 
Moore which celebrates it. The meet- 
ing and mixing of waters, leads very 
naturally to the consideration of other 
mixtures, and we cannot forbear quot- 
ing a song with which the chapter 
concludes, in praise of that “ strong 
water”’ so dear to the sister Isle, which 
is more commonly known by the name 
of whisky. 


‘* During one of those periodical visits 
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which ‘ the poet of all circles, and the 
idol of his own,’ was wont to pay to his 
ghostly adviser the mountain hermit— 
‘ My child,’ did Prout say to him, ‘ be- 
lieve me, all this metaphysics about blend- 
ing of souls and all their reflections from 


looks that we love, must be resolved into 
their simplest expression, to suit homely 
and primitive tastes like my own.’ And 
then the old Father would hum somewhat 
as follows—to the air of ‘ Noch bonin 
shin doe ?>— 





You may talk about songs while the kettle is singing— 
But your streamlets and naiads I vote them a bore. 
Old Molly the sugar and lemon is bringing, 
Och! ‘tis you’re the bright angel, sweet ‘ Molly asthore !’ 
On a hill is my home ; and with feelings romantic 
I view the cruiskeen, full of stuff to my mind ; 
For on this side or that of the glorious Atlantic, 
Spring water is sure its own level to find. 


Oh! ’tis all very well in the sunshine of summer 
To wander and ponder beside a bright stream, 

And to quaff some new milk with a small drop of rum, or 
Perhaps to take tea that is ‘ smothered in cream.’ 


But when winter comes on—like an engine hydraulic, 
The magic of whisky can raise up a spring ; 

And when mingling ingredients that banish the cholic, 
Believe me, dear Tom, that ’s ‘ the meeting to sing.’ 


Inniscattery was formerly the resi- 
dence of St. Senan, whose inhospitable 
treatment of the fair St. Canera, who 
had come to visit him in his holy 
island, has suggested the subject of 
one of Moore’s lyrics. The stern hard- 
heartedness of the Saint is the subject 
of a pleasant disquisition of some four 
or five pages. 


‘¢ A single act of rudeness, or indeed 
an isolated act of almost any sort, may 
by the mere exercise of human charity, 
be excused or accounted for. But when 
unkindness seems associated with our na- 
ture—to ‘ grow with our growth, and to 
strengthen with our strength,’ it admits 
of no defence. We appear not, then, as 
apologists for Senanus, the first act of 
whose official career was an outrage upon 
the sympathies of nature : 
Qui ad abbatis imperium 
Custos factus pecudum, 
Cum quodam die precibus 
Incumberet attentius, 
Videt matrum uberibus 
Jam imminentes vitulos, 
Quos pastor fidelissimus, 
Ut lac servaret fratribus, 
Intermittens piam precem, 
Segregavit ab invicem, 
Et figens ibi baculum, 
In signum vel obstaculum, 
Rursum incumbit precibus, 
Nec potuerunt amplius 
Diei toto tempore 
Ad invicem accedere, 
Per veri Dei baculum 

. Disjuncti ab alterutrum.’’ 


‘6 Who, being bound by holy vows, 
'Was sent to tend the abbot’s cows: 


When so it chanced, one day while prayi 
Most fervently his bead-roll set, si 
He saw the calves by stealth approaching ; 
And on their mothers’ teats fall poaching. 
So, seeing that the rogues would bilk 
The honest friars of their milk, 

Away his rosary he flung, 

To part the cattle from their young ; 
And in the ground he fixed his staff 

To keep each mother from her calf: 
Thus, while Senanus prayed to heaven, 
Nor cow nor calf, from morn to even, 
Saw he attempt approximation, 

Each by the staff kept im their station.’’ 


Another of our Saint’s miracles was 
not much }ess cruel and unjust than 
this, upon which Crofton Croker sug- 
gests, with much appearance of reason, 
that the miracle arose more from the 
feeling of the Saint’s staff than from 
its look, and that the Saint might 
actually have been pronounced guilty 
under Martin’s Act. 


‘¢ There is no wish on our part further 
to investigate the conduct of Senanus. 
He is admitted to have been rude and in- 
hospitable. We have advanced sufficient 
to convict him of eruelty under the 3d 
Geo. IV. cap. Ixxi. ; and we question if a 
most plausible indictment against the 
Saint could not be framed upon the fol- 
lowing statement of the informal manner 
in which he empounded the horses be- 
longing to a neighbouring prince, who, 
in a very quiet way (for an Irish prince) 
caused a few to be ferried over from Kil- 
rush, or somewhere thereabouts, just to 
fatten a little upon the pasture of Senan’s 
island. The Saint’s mode of pounding 
cattle for trespass, was truly 4 summary 
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proceeding. We will copy the poet's ac- 
count of the transaction, which we re- 
commend to the attention of geologists ; 
prefacing it with what he says of the pro- 
vocation : 

Jubet equos ad pascua 

Duci in ipsa insula, 

Agens in modis omnibus 

Ut exiret episcopus : 

Sed nihil contra Dominum 

Humanum est consilium ; 

Terra enim aperuit 

Os suum, et absorbuit 

Caballos quos direxerat, 

Nec unus supererat. 


‘¢ Which in our jingling way may be 
rendered : 
«¢ Then horses sent he from the strand 
To graze upon the Saint’s fat land, 
Thus taking every means he might 
To cheat the priest out of his right. 
But man will aye be disappointed, 
Who seeks to hurt the Lord’s anointed : 
The gaping ground yawned wide and hol- 

low, 

And gulped the horses at a swallow ; 
Nor left was one the tale to tell, 
What to them one and all befel.’’ 


One other miracle of St. Senan, and 
we leave him. A description of the 
isle of Inniscattery having been quoted 
from ‘‘ Dr. Mac Slatt’s Pilgrimage,” 
who wondered how sufficient light 
could have been admitted through the 
small apertures of a building said to 
have belonged to the Saint to serve his 
purposes, the Commentator proceeds— 


‘¢ But the learned Mac Slatt’s wonder, 
and the somewhat tedious train of rea- 
soning into which he falls in consequence, 
might have been spared to his readers, 
had he studied more closely the metrical 
legend of Senanus preserved by Colgan, 
and from which he quotes, as, according 
to it, a brother belonging to the pious 
community, wondering, like the Doctor 
himself, at the Saint’s power of reading 
in so gloomy a cell— 

Per fenestram edicule 
Videns, hujus Christicole 
Sinistree manus digitos 
In modum lucis fulgidos. 


*« Meaning, in plain English, that 
‘¢ Peeping through the narrow casement, 
He beheld, with great amazement, 


The Saint’s left hand as five wax tapers, 
Each finger tipped with gas-like vapours. 


‘« How curious it is that this miracle, 
which seems to have escaped the notice 
of so grave a commentator, should illu- 


minate the Comic Annual for the present 
year (1835), where it appropriately ap- 
pears as a light-fingered illustration,— 
for not one word is said in the way of 
acknowledgment ; and an attempt, more- 
over, bas been made to identify the Saint 
with a London pick- pocket—*‘ one of the 
light-fingered gentry.” Let Mr. Hood 
look to this matter while he may; re- 
membering what befel the original disco- 
verer : 
Grus qui ibi fuerat, 
Ut Senanus preedixerat, 
Fecit in eum impetum,— 
Eique avulsit oculum. 
“* That is : 
‘ So, as Senanus had foretold, 
A crane, who thereabouts was flying, 
Attacked the peeper, and behold ! 
Poked out his eye to check his prying.’”” 


The third plate, a view of St. Kevin’s 
bed, and the lake of Glendalough, in- 
troduces to our notice a Saint in every 
respect the reverse of the hard-hearted 
and inhospitable Senan : 


‘* To the stranger who converses with 
the peasant-guide whom he accidentally 
meets in the valley of Glendalough, various 
are the anecdotes told, illustrative of the 
affectionate spirit of St. Kevin. These 
traditions assume even greater beauty by 
contrast with the wild and rugged scene 
to which they are attached—the retreat 
of wolves and the den of outlaws. Like 
the sunny moments of an April day amid 
the rigour of wintry showers, these gleams 
of the benignant heart appear more bright 
from the surrounding darkness. : 


** Cessa la pioggia al fin e torna il sole, 
Ma dolce spiega a temporato il raggio, 
Pien di maschio valor siccome suole 
Tra il fin d’Aprile e il commenciar di 
Maggio.’’ 


** ¢ Covered with brown heath, or more 
sable peat,’ to use the expression of Dr. 
Ledwich, the summits of the stupendous 
mountains, by which Glendalough is en- 
compassed, ‘ reflect no light,’ and, the 
sides being almost perpendicular, the 
gloomy shadows fling a solemn and broad 
repose over the Valley of the Seven 
Churches ;—its ancient round tower, like 
the gnomon of a dial, marking to the 
pensive mind, by the motion of its shade, 
the quiet progress of days into the revo- 
lutions of centuries.” 


Were it not that our time and space 
are decreasing, we would quote the 
amusing remarks, and the facetious 
conversation between Lord Norbury 
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and his guide, with which the account 
of St. Kevin’s Bed concludes. The 
same cause forces us unwillingly to 
pass over the interesting] history of 
the Wicklow Gold Mines, of the sin- 
gular manner of their discovery, and 
of the sensation produced by the “* auri 
sacra fames”’ upon the Irish ok A 
as well as the beautiful ballad by L.E.L. 
which is introduced in this concluding 
chapter of the present part. 

We have no fear of the success of 
this publication, and shall look out 
anxiously for the second part, a part 
by the way which promises us some 
most interesting matter. First there 
will be the Lake of Killarney, with 
the Castle of O’Donaghue, which we 
doubt not will be enriched by some of 
its legends told in Crofton Croker’s 
best style. Then we shall have the 
Isle of Jnnisfallen, followed by the 
Boyne Obelisk, illustrated by “‘ extra 
curious comments” upon the cele- 
brated battle which it commemorates, 
derived in part from original docu- 
ments, which have not hitherto been 
consulted. And, lastly, the romantic 
Glengariff. Heartily do we wish suc- 
cess to Mr. Power, and his efforts to 
make us agreeably acquainted with 
** the land of song.” 


History of the British Colonies, by R. 
Montgomery Martin, F.S.S. &c. in 
five volumes, Vol. III. Possessions in 
North America. 8vo, pp. 604. 

THE volume before us comprehends 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Breton, &c.; together with 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Is- 
land, and Newfoundland. It contains, 
like those which preceded it, a great 
quantity of historical, fiscal, and ge- 
neral information, drawn from the 
best available sources, and condensed 
into a small compass; with a general 
map of the British possessions in 
North America, and separate maps of 
the different provinces, and of the 
townships in Upper and Lower Canada. 

Of these possessions the dates and 
modes of their acquisition are thus 
stated by Mr. Martin :— 


Newfoundland A.D. 1583 colonized. 





Nova Scotia — 1623 do. 
New Brunswick — 1630 do. 
Hudson Bay and 

‘N.W. Territory — 1670 do. 
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Cape Breton — 1758 conqu'red. 
Upper Canada 
Lower Canada $ — 1759 do. 


Their total population is estimated at 
only 1,819,000 souls, while their area in 
square miles is stated at not less than 
4,174,490; of which the N. W. Ter- 
ritory surrounding Hudson’s Bay, con- 
tains about 3,700,000 square miles, 
with an estimated population of not 
more than 500,000 souls. 

This amazing extent of compara- 
tively unpeopled territory in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, of course in- 
cludes much that is barren, cold, and 
uninhabitable; but it also includes 
immense districts which are capable 
of being rendered very productive, and 
nearly as favourable to human life and 
social comfort, as the northern parts 
of our native country, and which offer 
an eligible retreat for some portion of 
our surplus population, to which sub- 
ject, emigration, Mr. Martin has de- 
voted. his tenth chapter. 

It has almost ceased to be a ques- 
tion whether it be the duty of a Go- 
vernment to endeavour to relieve the 
State by encouraging and promoting, 
so far as the Government of a free 
country can promote, emigration. Jn 
every country, but more especially in 
a Christian country, vagrancy is a dis- 
credit to the institutions of society, 
and English travellers and writers, 
when they have observed vagrancy in 
other countries, have not hesitated so 
to designate it: but for this evil there 
appears to be no remedy, or at least 
no suitable and effectual remedy, ex- 
cept emigration conducted judiciously, 
on sound principles of political eco- 
nomy. By emigration so conducted, 
a portion, not of the infirm and help- 
less, but of the healthy, able-bodied, 
and efficient population of an over- 
peopled state, may, from time to time, 
be drawn off, in order to people colo- 
nies which offer space for improve- 
ment, and motives for industry and 
exertion. 

By a comparison of the geographi- 
cal extent, and present population, of 
the American colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, with the extent and population ot 
European states, or of India, and more 
particularly of China, our readers will 
be enabled to form some judgment of 
the capability of the former to receive 
an additional population. 
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' « $q. miles. Population. 
China 1,250,000 360,000,000 
British t 
Ansérice 4,131,490 1,819,000 


The general diffusion of knowledge 
at home by means of an extended edu- 
cation, and the legislative abolition of 
slavery, are among the circumstances 
which are at the present time favour- 
able to emigration; and which, not- 
withstanding Mr. Martin’s opinion to 
the contrary, have occupied a consi- 
derable share of the attention of the 
Government, and will, we are per- 
suaded, still occupy its attention, into 
the hands of whatever political party 
the reins may chance to fall. 

On reading the note which termi- 
nates the introduction to the present 
volume, we felt some regret at its ap- 
pearance; because that note and a 
few other paragraphs in the book, ap- 
pear to have a political character, not 
quite consistent with the professed ob- 
ject of the author, and which might 
therefore have been well spared. We 
presume it is intended that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s work should survive the tempo- 
rary fluctuations of party; for which 
reason its author would have done 
wisely had he omitted to notice them. 

There is one regulation, which, as it 
appears to us to be of importance, and 
calculated to promote emigration, we 
venture to suggest ;—it is that the ex- 
pense of intercourse by letter, between 
the emigrants and those friends whom 
they may have left behind them in 
the mother country, should be fixed on 
the lowest possible scale. Many im- 
portant considerations, which our 
space will not allow us to specify, 
show the expediency of such an ar- 
rangement. 

It is due to Mr. Martin to acknow- 
ledge, that on the various topics of 
history, general and natural statistics, 
religion, education, revenues, com- 
merce, and government, he is highly 
interesting and instructive. The go- 
vernment of these colonies, it appears, 
is committed to governors and lieute- 
nant-governors, with the aid of legis- 
lative councils and representative as- 
semblies. There is in each colony a 
Protestant episcopal Establishment, 
wel] endowed; those of Upper and 
Lower Canada in particular, have re- 
ceived for their exclusive use, one- 
seventh part of the territory called 
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the ‘‘ clergy reserves.” There are se- 
parate establishments of Roman Ca- 
tholics, Presbyterians, Baptists, Me- 


*thodists, &c. all which enjoy equal 


protection and support from the Go- 
vernment. The state of education in 
these colonies appears also to be highly 
respectable; and, in all of them, the 
press is free, and newspapers abound. 
- Their cost to the nation is not in- 
considerable, and is provided for by 
parliamentary grant; but in return 
they materially aid the national reve- 
nues, by an extensive commerce, chief- 
ly in timber and corn, with the pro- 
duce of mines and fisheries. 

Those persons who have read Mr. 
Martin’s former volumes will not want 
information respecting his style: we 
therefore forbear from quoting any of 
the very descriptive paragraphs con- 
tained in the present, in which the 
general reader will find, among other 
details, a brief narrative of the con- 
quest of Canada, and death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe; a description of Niagara, 
and its Falls ; of the earthquake in Ca- 
nada in 1663; of the effects of cold 
in the northern districts, and of the 
ice-roads, ice-boats, snow storms, and 
modes of travelling in those districts ; 
with various geological notices, and 
descriptions of the state of society 
in the colder regions. 

lt may be some recommendation of 
this work that, before the publication 
of the fifth and concluding volume, 
the first is undergoing a second 
edition. 





Greenwood’s Picture of Hull. With se- 
venty illustrations. 8vo, pp. 207. 


“IN a literary point of view, 
the claims}of this book to public ap- 
probation” are not, in our judgment, 
quite so humble as its author would 
assume. It appears to us fully to an- 
swer to its title, and to be a picture, 
and a good picture, “‘ in which no 
interesting or important point is omit- 
ted.” 

Kingston, or Kingstown, upon Hull, 
(so named by King Edward I, as ap- 
pears from the history, of which Mr. 
Greenwood has given a very con- 
densed summary, compiled from Frost, 
Tickell, and others) was placed under 
a warden and bailiff, in 1293, and in 
1299 was constituted a free borough. 
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It was even then regarded as one of 
the principal towns on the northern 
coast. From that date its growth ap- 
pears not to have been very rapid, un- 
til the extension of the maritime power 
and commerce of Great Britain gave 
it importance as a port; for which its 
situation on the Humber, and at the 
confluence of that river with the 
stream called Old Harbour River, pe- 
culiarly adapted it. 

 Speed’s map, which Mr. Greenwood 
has re-engraved, compared with a 
more modern and well-executed sur- 
vey, prefixed to the volume, will show 
the reader the nature and extent of 
the enlargements and alterations which 
took place during the two last centu- 
ries.. The docks, in particular, are of 
comparatively recent origin. They en- 
close the old town on the inland side, 
and separate it from the new; and 
would, were there need of such defence 
in that direction, abundantly supply 
the place of the ancient wall and ditch, 
with which the town was formerly 
separated from the marsh. 

The citadel stands on the opposite 
shore of Old Harbour River, and is of 
modern erection. 

There are three churches in the old 
town, and three in the new, besides 
chapels and meeting-houses. Deli- 
neations of these, together with en- 
gravings of the public offices, schools, 
almshouses, and other objects of inte- 
rest, and particularly neat portraits 
of some distinguished natives of the 
borough, form the embellishments of 
the work. 

The biographical notices include 
namesof some note; and among others, 
those of Luke Fox, the voyager; An- 
drew. Marvell, with his autograph ; Sir 
George Lawson ; Commodore Thomp- 
son; John Mason the poet ; and last, 
though not least in public estimation, 
the late William Wilberforce, with a 
view of the house in which he was 
born. We are glad to learn that his 
townsmen - intend to do themselves 
honour by erecting a column to his 
memory. 

The municipal government of this 
town consists of a mayor, recorder, 
sheriff, and twelve aldermen, who are 
justices of the peace. By the charter 

ted to them in the 18th year of 
King Henry the Sixth, the mayor is 
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empowered to have a sword carried 
erect before him. 

After a careful examination of this 
** Picture of Hull,” by Mr. Greenwood, 
we venture to pronounce it a work of 
considerable merit. Its typography 
and embellishments are excellent. In 
addition to the old and modern plans 
of Hull, it contains a third plan which 
describes the limits of the borough 
under the Reform Act. 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of Sir Matthew Hale. By 
J.B. Williams, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. 

. 8vo, pp. 408. 


Bisnop Burner’s Life of Hale 
stands upon a par with Walton’s ad- 
mirable biographies. It has attained 
the rank of an acknowledged English 
Classic, has been made familiar to the 
public by republications in various 
forms and sizes, and has acquainted 
all the classes of readers with the par- 
ticulars of Hale’s uneventful life, his 
high reputation as a lawyer and a di- 
vine, and, above all, with the blame- 
less purity of his Christian character. 
So satisfactory has this biography been 
considered, that amidst the multitude 
of books no other author has attempted 
a life of Hale as a separate publica- 
tion, nor indeed could any other work 
be made better worthy the attention 
of the world; for the very few other 
particulars respecting Hale, which are 
scattered throughout his own writings 
and those of his contemporaries are, 
generally speaking, extremely unim- 
portant. Baxter’s narrative of his 
conversations with Hale is the only 
exception, and that, however inte- 
resting in itself, furnishes no founda- 
tion for a new biography. In the 
work before us the author has thrown 
together Burnet’s Life, Baxter’s Nar- 
rative, and the few other minute par- 
ticulars he could glean elsewhere, and 
out of them has written a new biogra- 
phy. Burnet’s work is the ample 
foundation, and two-thirds of the vo- 
lume are nothing more than Burnet’s 
facts, presented to the public in lan- 
guage slightly altered, and in a dif- 
ferent arrangement. Burnet’s style 
in this biography, although not pro- 
bably the best that could possibly be 
devised, has a quaint simplicity which 
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renders his narrative very interesting; 
that of Mr. Williams is more ambi- 
tious, it approaches more nearly to 
what is often called ‘fine writing,’ 
but will not, we fancy, be generally 
preferred. Occasionally, indeed, the 
necessity which he has imposed upon 
himself of altering the Bishop’s phra- 
seology, whether for better or worse, 
whilst he retained his facts, has driven 
him to curious straits, and now and 
then into blunders in facts and oddi- 
ties in style greater than any which 
modern refinement could discover in 
the sentences of Burnet. For instance, 
Burnet wrote, 

‘ He loved building much, which he 
affected chiefly because it employed many 
poor people; but one thing was observed 
in all his buildings, that the changes he 
made in his houses were always from 
magnificence to usefulness ; for heavoided 
every thing that looked like pomp or va- 
nity, even in the walls of his houses. 
He had good judgment in architecture, 
and an excellent faculty in contriving 
well.’ 

Mr. Williams alters it thus :— 

* He was fond of architecture, and his 
love to it was increased by the employ- 
ment it created to the poor. His judg- 
ment in it as a science was good ; in the 
indulgence of his taste, however, he 
avoided vanity and pomp, and connected 
utility with every contrivance and every 
change.’ 

Burnet properly used ‘ building’ in 
one sense, and ‘ architecture’ in ano- 
ther sense. Mr. Williams confounds 
the two words, and uses one of them 
in both senses. Again, Burnet wrote : 

‘ And he was scarce ever seen more 
angry than with one of his servants, for 
neglecting a bird that he kept, so that it 
died for want of food.’ 

This is rendered by Mr. Williams 
thus. 

‘ Never was his anger seen to glow so 
hot, as towards one of his servants who 
had negligently starved a bird to death, 
FOR WANT OF FOOD.’ 

It is of such alterations and trans- 
positions, that the bulk and substance 
of Mr. Williams’s book is made up. 
He has written in a Christian spirit, 
and we have no doubt with a good 
intention ; but the little he has added 
to our knowledge of the subject of his 
biography, does not justify his. having 
inflicted a new book upon the world ; 
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especially so speedily after the recent 
reprint of Burnet’s Lives under the 
editorship of the venerable Bisho 
Jebb. 


Annals and Antiquities of Lacock Ab- 
bey, in the County of Wilts, with 
Memorials of Ela, the Foundress, 
the Countess of Salisbury, &c. by 
W. L. Bowles, M.A. and John Gough 
Nichols. 8vo. 

THE history of Monasteries as it 
has generally been written, after the 
model of the great work of Dugdale, 
in which brevity was indispensable, 
has seldom extended beyond a descrip- 
tion of the ruins and architectural re- 
mains, a catalogue of the superiors of 
the convent, and a transcript of the 
most important charters relative to 
the foundation. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
proverbial minuteness and elaborate 
research of our English antiquaries 
has never yet been exercised in work- 
ing out the history of one of our great 
abbeys, in a manner at all approachin 
to the completeness which the still 
existing records would authorize. ff 
investigated fully and closely, any one 
of them would afford ample materials 
for an important volume, possessing a 
main current of considerable interest, 
and a ramification of contributary 
sreamlets, illustrating the topography 
and genealogy of the neighbouring 
district. ; 

In comparison with many, Lacock 
was a foundation of humble preten- 
sions. Even in the same county there 
were two larger nunneries—Wilton 
and Amesbury ; and from the time of 
its foundation (the history of which, 
and of its Foundress, as enlarged upon 
by Mr. Bowles, are certainly matters 
of high and even romantic interest) 
until the dissolution, it remained in 
thesecond rank of such establishments, 
the peaceful and unpretending retreat 
of female devotion. Its history, how- 
ever, as given in the present work, 
shows what might be done by the use 
of every available record, combined 
with a methodical arrangement, in 
elucidating the histories of monas- 
teries of greater importance. 

The first objects for examination are 
the foundation charters, the confirma- 
tions obtained from superior jurisdic- 
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tions, ecclesiastical and feudal; and 
the coadjutors in the foundation ; 
then the most important subsequent 
benefactors ; the surveys and valuations 
of the monastic property at different 
periods ; and the succession of supe- 
riors. The charters and records rela- 
tive to estates may be best arranged 
under the head of each place, as in the 
15th Chapter of the present volume, 
in which the history of each, as con- 
nected with the abbey, is given in a 
brief narrative. 

In cases where the monks themselves 
have left the annals of their house, 
they are found chiefly to record the 
architectural works executed at suc- 
cessive periods, the legal controversies 
with secular aggressors or professional 
rivals, the election of abbats, the 
fallings of timber, cleansing of fish- 
ponds, and most important agricultu- 
ral operations, extraordinary seasons, 
storms and eclipses, famines, plagues, 
and murrains ; together with the deaths 
in the families of their patrons, and 
such public events as struck the atten- 
tion of the chronicler, either from their 
importance, or the vicinity of the place 
of their occurrence. 

Such are some of the principal mate- 
rials available to the writers of mo- 
nastic history ; and which have been 
faithfully employed in the present work 
as far as the records of Lacock ex- 
tend, whilst their deficiencies have 
in some respects been supplied by illus- 
trations drawn from those of similar 
establishments. We think the accounts 
of the discipline and domestic economy 
of the nuns, the ceremonies of profes- 
sion, consecration, election of abbesses, 
funerals, &c. will be new to the 
modern reader, at least to those 
uninitiated in the mysteries of the 
church of Rome. 

Lacock abbey possessed a book of 
history, the work of one of its inmates, 
not recording, however, the annals of 
the house, but relating the romantic 
history of the Foundress and first 
Abbess Ela, the heiress of the Earldom 
of Salisbury. Following the state- 
ments of this authority, Mr. Bowles 
has been induced to enter at large into 
the history of the early Earls of Salis- 
bury; so that, in fact, a great portion 
of this work is biographical detail and 
genealogical disquisition, Thegencalo- 
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gies of de Sarisbury, Longespé, and 
Romara, and their connections, have 
received considerable accessions and 
corrections ; and among the important 
discoveries developed, and prevalent 
errors corrected, we may instance the 
following— 

That the first Earls of Salisbury 
were not named Devereux, but only 
de Sarisbury. 

That they had a common origin 
with the house of Roumara,. which 
produced an Earl of Lincoln: and that 
the Tancarvilles, Chamberlains of Nor- 
mandy, were probably of the same 
lineage. 

That Ela of Salisbury hadtwosisters : 
though, the Earldom being an indi- 
visable fief, she was made the sole 
heiress, and their names have been 
hitherto unknown. 

That, as William Longespé, Earl of 
Salisbury, was the son of Fair Rosa- 
mond, Geoffrey Archbishop of York, 
who was more than fifteen years his 
senior, is not likely to have been the 
King’s son by the same mother. The 
difficulties attending Rosamond’s his- 
tory, have arisen from her being 
assigned as the mother of Archbishop 
Geoffrey. 

That the present representative and 
heir general of the Longespés is Lord 
Stafford and not Lord Audley: as will 
be more fully shown by Mr. Beltz in 
his History of the Order of the Garter. 

We shall only add that the work is 
written throughout with taste and 
elegance ; that many pleasing little 
digressions occur to relieve the dryness 
of antiquarian detail ; that the romantic 
incidents connected with the monastic 


-history are skilfully interwoven with 


the historic narrative; some very 
natural and elegant poems are inter- 
spersed, among which the Lay of 
Talbot the Troubadour pleased «us 
particularly ; the reflections by Mr. 
Bowles on the Monastic Life,—his 
last visit to Old Sarum,—his obser- 
vations on Stonehenge, and many 
other passages, are of superior in- 
terest ; while the imagination of the 
Poet sheds a pensive gleam, like that 
of the evening sun, upon the venerable 
ruins which it has preserved from 
obscurity. We therefore thus bid Mr. 
Bowles farewell : 
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Time had his triumph—with remorseless wing 
Cruel Oblivion o’er the prostrate slain 
Sate, like a bird obscene, upon the plain 


Guarding its silence. 


Can no second spring 


Renew sweet Nature’s wasted powers, or bring 
Art’s fallen glories into life again ? 

Wake gentle Ela, and her princely train, 

Creative Poet! and in triumph sing ;— 

‘* Potential influence of the Wizard’s call 

Hath quell’d the twin-destroyers—the soft horn 
Breathes from the moonlight battlements, the hall 
With revelry resounds, and see! the Morn 

O’er yon grey pinnets sheds a glory born 


Of Hope, prophetic of no second fall.”’ 


J. M. 


, 





The Knight and the Enchantress ; with 
other Poems. By the Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley. 


WE were just going to commence 
our review of this little volume, when 
we happened to be favoured with a 
sight of a letter from a lady, to whom 
the noble authoress, we presume, had 
presented the volume, in return for 
the gift ; and she has so well expressed 
our sentiments, that we begged per- 
mission to make use of her epistle, 
which she kindly granted. 


Grosvenor-square, May 25. 


My dear Lady Emmeline, 

I cannot say how much Frederick* 
and myself have been delighted with the 
beautiful volume of Poetry which we 
found on our table last night, after our 


return from the Opera. Indeed, I do 
think Frederick has already more than 
half of it by heart: but do you know, it 
really was likely to have produced a most 
violent quarrel between us. Frederick 
doats upon the character of the En- 
chantress ; while I absolutely rave, when 
I hear the admirable descriptions of the 
Knight: however, we have compromised 
the matter satisfactorily, by allowing that 
their respective excellence is nearly equal. 
My dear Lady Emmeline! how could you 
write such charming poetry, so finished, 
so delicate, so refined in expression, so 
musical in the rhythm (as I believe it is 
called) which I think is much prettier 
than to talk about verses having feet ; 
and Frederick (who is looking over my 
shoulder) adds, so masculine in thought: 
I assure you we are allamazement! You 
must excuse my transcribing the opening 
of the Poem: 


Say whither along, ah! whither along, 
Yet whither along art thou hurrying now ; 
The sunset is hanging crown-jewels of pride 
On the old mountain’s towering brow ? 
Say, whither along, yet whither along; but whither along, young stranger; 


Ah! why then, whither along, in thy strength and thy speed ? 
Loose, loose ye the reins, and dismount from the selle, 
And forbear now to urge your tir’d steed. 
x * * * e 


Then whither along, speak whither along, yetwhither along, young stranger ! 





Ah! why, then, whither along, &c. 


Do you know, my dear Lady Emme- 
line, that we were so pleased with this 
animated address, that I absolutely got 
Frederick to count the number of the 
‘* whithers along,’? and do you know, 


they amount to near fifty-five, without 
the last couplet, which we consider to be 
a noble conclusion: it is our pet of the 
whole. 


Ha! whither along, ho! whither along—whither, whither ? 
Now hither !—come hither !—ah! whither? 





* Frederick is the name of the lady’s husband. They have two beautiful dear 
little children, and an elegant villa at East Sheen, with a pair of the sweetest 


ponies in the world. 
Gext. Mae. Vor. IV. 


K 
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At first I confess I could not imagine 
how.these persons found time for such 
repeated addresses to the Knight, as he 
is described as passing them in full gallop ; 
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but Frederick assured me, that they fol- 
lowed as fast as they could, lest he should 
get out of hearing; and they warned him 
it was going to be a rainy night :— 


In their lone keyless caves the great winds I perceive 
As they lie in abeyance upfurl’d ; 
As they sleep in their strongholds, the ancient and drear 
At the deep hinges four of the world. 


How exquisite that last allusion is! 
A hinge would be a most uncomfortable 
place in general to sleep on; but for the 
winds it is most appropriate: seeing, as 
they are bad sleepers, when they want to 
shift they can turn any way they like. 
My dear Lady Emmeline, how delighted 
Lady Londonderry will be to find that 
the hero of your enchanting tale must 
have been her old grandfather, Sir Guy o’ 


the Featherstonhaugh, while Sir Lancelot 
Shadwell,—I mean Sir Lancelot Vaux,—I 
suppose represents the family of the ex- 
Chancellor. This is very flattering. 
There is one little point that puzzles me, 
my dear Lady Emmeline, which I dare 
say you can explain. Why the ladies, 
after the Knight has dismounted, and is 
sitting in their hall, should still persevere 
in crying. 


Then whither along ?—speak, whither along ?>— 
Ah! hither, turn hither,—yet hither—Sir Knight. 


For, as the Knight has obeyed their sum- 
mons, and as his horse has been taken to 
the stable, I don’t see how the Knight 
could be still galloping on. Frederick sup- 
poses that I don’t understand it rightly ; 
but that these words are repeated, not 
that they contain any sense, for he says 
that it is not the intention; but they are 


what the tutors of colleges, and people in 
black, call ‘ Versus Intercalares,’ or some 
such word: so he says it is quite appro- 
priate, even if people are sitting still, to 
address them as if moving—‘ Whither 
along? Whither along,’’ &c. or as you 
better express it, 


Still, still in his ears rang the exquisite sounds, 
And ceas’d not the full-chorused song ; 
Oh! whither along, thou victorious young Knight, 


Oh! whither, say whither along ? 
* * * 


* 


Through these and round those, the young Warrior moves, 
While still sing the bright gay fluttering song, 

Now whither along? oh! whither along 
Say, whither and wherefore along ? 


The description of the lady’s dress 


struck me as being at once beautiful and 


new: how pretty dear Lady Jersey would 
look in it at a masqued ball at Almack’s. 


’ Twas a broad jewell’d Zodiac form’d her zone 

And trac’d round its richly wrought signs, 
Hieroglyphical characters dimly shone, 

Wizard numbers, and mystical lines. 
Cabalistical names were thereon inscrib’d, 

And squares, circles, and trines were engrav’d ; 
And with queenly grace in her ivory hand 

A fairy-like wand she wav’d. 
Xereanthemum-blooms loop’d the draperies up 





On her smooth shoulders white and round. 


Not less pleasing is the description of stanza, and we were forced to ask Lord 
the pictures in the dining-room; though Holland, who happened to call; was not 
do you know, neither I nor Frederick that droll ? 
knew whom you meant in the following 

And there Anacyndarax’s son, 
With the rose and the myrtle crown’d, 
Reclin’d at the festal board, while throng’d thick 
His peers and satraps around. 


Frederick was highly delighted with the hundred feet high. He says, it is what 
device of the two whales spouting fire a the critics call a beauty from surprise— 
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as no one would expect to see a whale 
spouting fire, except when he was pierced 
by a Congreve rocket; there is also a 
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delicate innovation on established terms 
in the following stanza :— 


From the flagons, and urns, and boss’d salvers superb, 
And the graceful and rare myrrhine cups ; 

And the goblets, like rich crown-imperial flowers, 
Where the small bird luxuriantly sups. 


A common poet would have said ‘sips:’ 
but surely, a bird supping off a ‘ crown- 
imperial,’ forms a fuller and richer picture 
to the mind, than merely sipping or 
tasting it. I have only time now, my 


dear Lady Emmeline, to say how much 
we like the device of stealing the Knight’s 
cloak in order to detain him, though I 
pitied him I confess, when I read how 
cold he was. 


On a sudden a sharp biting blast cross’d the hall, 
So sharp and so biting and chill, 

That it pierc’d thro’ the bones, and it shook all the nerves 
With its icy and arrowy thrill. 


Then the Knight would have wrapp’d (as who would not, who had been in his place)— 


Then the Knight would have wrapp’d his fair fur-border’d cloak 
Round his shoulders, and round his broad breast ; 

But it’s gone—it is lost—where, where can it be, 
The fair broider’d and miniver’d vest. 


But his resolution to defy the storm, 
when he found all hopes of recovering his 


cloak vain, heightens my ideas of his 
chivalrous character, 


Out spoke that young Knight.—Now to horse! ha! to horse ! 
For too long I’ve been tarrying with ye ; 

Now to horse! ha! to horse! and a courteous farewell 
To thy company, Sorceress, and thee ! 


But, my dear Lady Emmeline, Frede- 
rick asks me to suggest whether there is 
not a slight misprint by Messrs. Manning 
and Smithson of No. 12, Ivy Lane, in the 


second line, which occurs after you have 
so beautifully described the light that 
‘ pierced to the warrior’s soul through his 
sense,’—when you say, 


Now he urges his steed—and now shipping he’s ta’en, 
And now fades like a dream, the alien strand,— 


as the latter part does not go so trippingly 
off the tongue, as your verses in general. 

I am exceedingly sorry, my dear, that 
Ihave not time to expatiate on the beau- 
ties of the other poems, which are all but 
(excuse those two naughty little words) 
equal to the one I have mentioned. 
Frederick desires his kind love; I must 
now dress. Hoping to gee you at ° 

* 


Here unfortunately the letter broke 
off, and we are unable to give the 
name of the elegant and tasteful cor- 
respondent. We can only add, that 
we fully agree in the high admiration 
which she has so well and feelingly 
expressed of this beautiful Poem, and 
need add nothing of our own. We 
hope soon to see Lady Emmeline in 
the Press again. 





Auxiliary Suggestions on Military In- 
quiry concerning Crimes, Punishments, 
and the Economy of the British Army, by 
the Author of the Military Law of 
England.—The author of this sensible 
little tract, although he has not directly 
designated himself on the title page, is 
evidently Mr. Robert Scott, a veteran in 
military jurisprudence. He has treated 
the difficult subject of remission of 
punishment to be rendered consistent 
with discipline and the public safety, with 
considerable tact: he shews that there is 
really no defect in the code by which the 


British army is governed, but that its ad- 
ministration may be capable of improve- 
ment. Mr. Scott is of opinion that the 
soldier should never feel himself other 
than a military criminal, and deprecates 
his consignment to the treadmill, or the 
contamination of the common gaol. He 
recommends, for less flagrant delinquen- 
cies, transfer to a degraded squad, and la- 
borious offices. ‘‘ It is pretty certain,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘ that those who complain of 
flagellation would not desire to see it dis- 
placed by punishments of the ancient or 
modern foreign codes, and so far as he 
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the writer can judge, the public abhor- 
rence has arisen from the anomalous 
manner in which it has been inflicted, 
and an opinion that passion rather than 
cool reason too often awards it. Nothing 
can be more evident than that on the 
principle of the existing military code, 
with a few practical and little expensive 
details to carry it further into execution, 
there can be no sphere of human life more 
capable of happiness than that ofa soldier.”’ 
—p.19. The author demonstrates his 
assertions by very satisfactory proofs and 
deductions ; his pamphlet is well deserving 
of the attention of the Commission of 
Military Inquiry, for which we under- 
stand his Majesty has recently issued 
his warrant. . 





Italian and English Dictionary, by 
F. C. Meadows, /.A.—This is a very 
comprehensive and generally accurate 
little volume. The dictionary is preceded 
by a concise and well-arranged grammar, 
in which general rules are clearly laid 
down, but the author does not notice the 
exceptions, which are often as numerous 
as instances of the rule itself; as in the 
case of the plural terminations of nouns. 
It strikes us this defect might be obviated 
in the next edition, without increasing 
the bulk of the volume, (which would be 
the case were all the exceptions noticed 
in the introductory grammar,) by subjoin- 
ing in the first part of the Dictionary the 
plural termination to those nouns which 
are exceptions to the rules before given 
in the Grammar. For instance, we read, 
nouns ending in a are feminine, and form 
their plural in e: the scholar looks in the 
Dictionary for the Pope, he finds Papa ; 
the Pope, then, is an old woman; (mo- 
narchs, dukes, and professional men are 
in the same predicarent;) and for the 
Popes, if he follows his rule, he will write 
le Pape ; instead of i Papi. Or even should 
he be too good a Catholic to doubt the 
sex of the Roman bishop, he will still be 
at a loss; for he is not told, as is usual in 
grammars, that all names of men are 
masculine, &c. Again, we are told nouns 
ending in o are masculine, (mano is an 
exception, ) and form their plural in i, Dio 
makes Dei and uwomo, uomini. Anello, 
castello, filo, and many others have two 
plural terminations ; others, as frutto, 
gesto, labbro, three; these peculiarities 
should be noted in this manner :—Frutto 
8. m. ti, te, ta, pl. fruit. Some marks 
should also be placed against obsolete 
words; the authority for many of them is 
given, which is good. We do not think the 
author has correctly given the plural termi- 
nation of nouns in io, which is a great 
nicety in the Italian language, and he has 
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adopted the colloquial o instead of the 
more elegant final a in the first person of 
the imperfect tense. Opening the Dic- 
tionary at hazard, we find Silenus in- 
serted as an Italian word, which it cer- 
tainly is not; Sileno being their cognomen 
forthe foster-father of Bacchus. Wearenot 
aware that there are many Misses Silena 
in this country, but should there be any, 
we should certainly advise them to indict 
Mr. Meadows for a libel: here it is. ‘ Si- 
lena, s.7. a snubbed-nosed girl.’ But let 
us not be misunderstood. We hope these 
remarks will be received as we give them, 
in perfect good humour, and we cor- 
dially recommend this little volume to all 
those who like to find a great deal of 
information in a small compass; as it 
contains, besides the Italian language as 
now spoken, a,large number of antiquated 
words, contractions, and poetical licenses, 
the want of which, in most Dictionaries, 
renders the study of the old Poets gene- 
rally so difficult. 





Memorials of a Departed Friend.—A 
cultivated understanding, an elegant and 
refined taste, an affectionate and amiable 
disposition, and above all, a deep sense of 
religion, with a never-failing watchful- 
ness over her own mind—such are the 
qualities which are shown in this inte- 
resting little volume, and with which we 
are acquainted from the pen of the writer 
herself. It is a pleasing memento of 
departed innocence and worth. 


Ten plain Sermons, by the Rev. F. W. 
Fowle, Rector of Allington.—Plain, for- 
cible, and sometimes eloquent, these ser- 
mons are worthy of the extensive patro- 
nage which they have received. The last, 
the Assize Sermon preached before Mr. 
Justice Taunton, and published at his 
and the Bishop’s desire, rises to consi- 
derable excellence. The subject, the 
abuse of Liberty, was discreetly chosen, 
and treated with judgment and propriety ; 
we think it might be printed in a cheap 
and separate form, for the use of the 
lower orders, 

Who bawl for freedom in their senseless 
mood, [them free, 
And still revolt when truth would set 


- License they mean, when they cry Liberty, 


For who loves ¢hat, must first be wise and 
good. 


Descriptive Outlines of Modern Geo- 
graphy &c. by T. St. Clair Macdougal.— 
The best compendium of geographical 
information we have lately seen. What 
a prodigious river is the Amazon. Its 
length is between four and 5,000 miles ; 
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its mouth 159 miles broad ; it receives in 
its course nearly 200 other rivers, many 
not inferior to the Danube! We believe 
that the proper meaning of the word 
Ghauts is not mountains, as the author 
uses it, but the passes through them. 


The Sunday School Reward-book. Se- 
lections from the new Version of the 
Psalms, &c.—A_ selection judiciously 
made, with an extract from Bishop Horne’s 
beautiful and elegant Commentary. 


Plain Sermons preached at Hampton, 
Middlesex, by Rev. H. F. Sidebottom, 
A.M.—These discourses, we are told, 
were received with much attention by 
the congregation. They are plain, per- 
spicuous, sensible, and agreeable to 
Scripture—dwelling on the great leading 
doctrines of Christianity, enforcing them 
with earnestness, and explaining them 
with clearness and precision. 





Memoirs of a Serjeant late in the 49th 
Regiment, and an Account of his Con- 
version, &c.—The use of such works as 
these, if use they have, is to fill up the 
details of authentic history; they form 
materials for the future Chronicler of the 
war in Spain; and even the observations 
of a common soldier may give an account 
of some particular manceuvre or skirmish, 
the truth and accuracy of which may be 
of importance. 





Sonnets, meditative and devotional, by 
Thomas Albin. 
SONNET SIXTY-FIRST. 

I tell a tale—wilt listen while I tell? 

A little girl was playing with her toys, 
Some trifling thing, which o’er her held 

a spell, 

And fill’d her infant breast with many joys. 
Her father, tho’ they pleased his child so 


well, 

With one of those fond looks which 
well decoys 

A child’s regard—cries—Throw them on 
the fire ; 

A bursting tear proclaimed the un- 
uttered—Why ? 

Still she obey’d his seeming hard desire, 

Nor murmur’d, though her breast gave 
forth a sigh. 

He buys her toys which please her more, 
and saith, [faith ; 

Remember, while you live, these are for 

And shall not our Almighty Father give 

A great reward to all who in his Word 
believe ? 





Efforts by an Invalid. Greenock, 
1835.—The author of this volume tells 
us he has had many paralytic fits, but 
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that he is somewhat comforted in the re- 
flection that paralysis and poetry are 
united. Homer, he says, and Milton, 
were blind! Dante was a blear-eyed beg- 
gar-man!! Tasso, mad; Pope, ricketty ; 
Akenside, a cripple; Thomson, morbidly 
fattish ; Shakspeare, stupid! Scott and 
Byron, lame ; Cowper and Collins, mad ; 
Coleridge had mannering fits of dreary 
daftness ; and having thus recounted his 
lazar-book of diseases, the author con- 
siders his own complaint as affording an 
apology for venturing into the Limbo of 
fools. How he would have written while 
in health, we cannot say, but the follow- 
ing stanza seems to us a little morbid: 


Dim thro’ the silence of that pageant hall, 
In widow weeds he saw a lady glide, 
And bending raise the gorgeous sable pall 
That served a shapen church-yard clod 
to hide ; 
And with the ire of an insulted bride, 
Deep in the dead she plunged a gleam- 
ing knife, 
And wildly ran, with frantic accents cried, 
‘* Now | am free—I am no more a wife !’’ 





Sketches of the Beginning and the End, in 
the Life of Gherardo de Lucca. 

This tale of wonders, 

And fatal blunders, 

Of high-born beauties, 

(We kiss their shoe-ties,) 

With chisel’d hands, and scornful lips, 

And eyes that sun and moon eclipse, 

And knights as straight and stiff as 

skewers,— 
Are bad subjects for Reviewers. 





Literary Fables, from the Spanish of 
Yriarte, by Richard Andrews. 1835.— 
The original tales of Yriarte are neatly 
devised, and skilfully and pleasantly exe- 
cuted; more simple than Fontaine, and 
more concise than Gay. The translation 
by Mr. Andrews, is very good. We will 
give a specimen from p. 75. 


THE TWO THRUSHES. 


A sage old thrush was once discipling 
His son-in-law, a hair-brained stripling, 
In the purveying art; he knew, 

He said, where vines in plenty grew, 
Whose fruit delicious, if he ’d come, 

He might devour ad libitum. 

‘Ha! fruit! and is it good, I pray, 

My honoured sir? do show the way.’ 
‘Come then, my son,’ the old one cried, 
‘I to the spot will be your guide. 

You can’t imagine what a treat, 

Such fruit it is—so plump and sweet.’ 
He said, and gliding through the air, 
They reached the vine, and halted there. 
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Soon as the grapes the youngster spied, 

* Is.this the fruit you praise?’ he cried ; 

‘ Why, an old bird, sir, as you are, 

Should judge, I think, more wisely far, 

Than to admire, or hold as good, 

Such half-grown—small—and_ worthless 
food ; 

Come see a fruit which long I ’ve known, 

In yonder garden, and you’ll own, 

That not without some cause, I sneer, 

At your poor dwarfish berries here.”’ 

‘Well,’ said the other, ‘lead the way, 

But Ill my head and feathers lay, 

Before I see it, ’t will be found 

Not worth those skins upon the ground! 

They reached the spot the youth had 
named, 

And he triumphantly exclaimed, 

‘ Show me the fruit to equal mine, 

A size so great, a shape so fine— 

Now, now your silly taste confess,’— 

It was—a pumpkin—nothing less! 

Now that a thrush should take this fancy, 

‘Without much marvelling, I can see, 

But it is truly monstrous, when 

Men, who are held as learned men, 

All books, whate’er they be, despise, 

Unless of largest bulk and size ; 

A book is great, if good at all, 

If bad—it cannot be too small. 





The Belgic Revolution, in 1830, by 
Charles White, Esq. 2 vols. 1835.—These 
volumes are written by a person of know- 
ledge, acuteness, and observation, and 
form the very best account of that re- 
volution, which, rising in the pit of the 
theatre, in a single night tore the crown 
of Belgium from the temples of the mo- 
narch. The causes of the discontent, 
its progress, and its movements; the 
delay, and difficulties, and errors of the 
king and his advisers, are clearly ex- 
plained. The Allied Congress, in unit- 
ing two kingdoms so discordant, so 
differing in language, religion, habits, 
interests, first laid the stone of future 
evil; secondly, William, by his pre- 
ference of the Dutch in all situations, 
civil and military, increased it; thirdly, 
by delay, and obstinate inflexibility, he 
lost the chance of recovery; and, lastly, 
the total incompetence of Prince Frederic 
to fill the important office of commander 
of the invading and chastising army, in a 
most delicate and difficult crisis, sealed at 
once the fate of the sovereign, rendered 
re-union hopeless, and placed the re- 
volted Belgians under a new and, we 
hope, a happier dynasty. Mr. White’s 
book is highly interesting and instructive; 
it is the work of one who was present 
during the eventful period, from the 
breaking out of the revolution, to the 


final settlement under Prince Leopold ; 
who was acquainted with the principal 
persons, civil and military, both in Hol- 
land and Belgium,* who were concerned 
in the progress of the great events de- 
scribed; who was privy to the principal 
negociations ; and who has formed a cool, 
deliberate, and statesman-like view of the 
whole. 

New England and her Institutions, 
by one of her Sons. — The most inte- 
resting chapter in this work, is that 
which gives us an account of Slavery in 
America. It appears that there are in 
America two millions of slaves and three 
hundred thousand free blacks ; and their 
numbers are increasing at the rate of 
sixty thousand annually; a fearful num- 
ber, which has long naturally excited at- 
tention and inspired alarm. The Ame- 
ricans have a colony at Liberia in Africa, 
where free blacks have been sent ; but it 
absorbs only one drop in a shower, and 
the colony itself appears to be in an un- 
prosperous situation. The account of 
the insurrection of the negroes in Au- 
gust 1831 in Virginia, is most terrific; 
and presents a more frightful picture of 
misery, consternation, and horror on the 
one side, and brutal and bloody ignorance 
and frantic cruelty on the other, than we 
ever remember. Alas! what is to pre- 
vent a second eruption of this fearful 
volcano, and desolation in all its terrors 
a hundred times as great? 








Facets and Fictions, or Gleanings of a 
Tourist, by the author of Rostang. — 
We must always withhold our approba- 
tion from tales like these ; they are dan- 
gerous by the false lights, the artificial 
and exaggerated colouring which they 
throw over the events of life, and by the 
violent manner in which they act on the 
imagination. Events like those here de- 
scribed seldom occur ; when they do, they 
should as speedily as possible be buried 
in oblivion. The history of guilty de- 
sires, unrestrained wills, misplaced affec- 
tions, rash and headstrong resolves, and 
catastrophes ending in desolation and 
death, was borne for some time reluct- 
antly in the poetry of Byron, but will be 
rejected, when offered again in the prose 
of his less illustrious successors. 





* How came Mr. White to make so un- 
scholar-like a blunder, as to assert that 
Scaliger was born in Holland? Why the 
marble statues of the great La Scalas, at 
Verona, shook upon their lordly pe- 
destals? Is the blood of Julius come to 
this ? 
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Sober Views of the Millenium, by the 
Rev. T. Jones, of Creaton, Northamp- 
tonshire. —Of the extreme sobriety and 
moderation of Mr. Jones’s views of a 
great event, supposed to be mysteriously 
predicted in Scripture, no doubt can be 
entertained ; and we are most willing to 
separate the opinions of a very sensible 
man and pious Christian from the wild 
ravings of fanaticism and the rash hypo- 
theses of overheated imaginations and 
weak judgments. Mr. Jones’s reflec- 
tions towards the conclusion of his book 
are worthy of all praise. 





Penruddock, a Tale by the author of 
Waltzburgh. 3 vols. — We cannot 
commend this novel either for the 
propriety of the fiction, the probability 
of the incidents, the elegance of the 
sentiments, or the truth of the charac- 
ters. The object of the author seems 
to have been, to make his tale exceed- 
ingly mysterious. Indeed, a cloud of 
mystery hangs over the whole narrative 
from beginning to end; from the intro- 
duction of the hero as a gipsy in the first 
part, to the attempt to carry him off by 
an Italian swindler in a night-anchored 
dark on the day of his nuptials, in the 
last. All the females too are as myste- 
rious as the gentlemen, with the excep- 
tion of the two ladies’ maids, who be- 
have like sensible women, and are by far 
the most interesting of the whole. One 
of the ladies walks into a gentleman’s bed- 
room at dead of night, with a lamp and 
dagger, and sits quietly on the fauteuil, 
and talks to the astonished inmate in vio- 
lation of all decorum; then blows out the 
candle and disappears—this, too, from a 
lady past forty! Another is going to be 
married to a very amiable young man, 
but changes her mind, after everything is 
signed and sealed; and the bridegroom, 
with well-bred nonchalance, agrees to the 
alteration, though she was the chosen of 
his heart, and he was devotedly attached 
to her. Such persons as these, are, there- 
fore, beyond our criticism ; and we again 
say, that the ladies’ maids are the only 
rational part of the menage. 


Songs of the Prophecies, by S. M. 
Milton.—This is a very pleasing and in- 
structive volume. The descriptive pas- 
sages in the poems are, many of them, of 
great beauty; possessing much delicacy 
of expression, with an elegant selection 
of images, and a flowing, harmonious 
verse; there is, in fact, a truly poetic 
vein throughout. For the defects, the 
first and greatest consists in the suc- 


cession of subjects so similar to each 
other, viz. the destruction of the great 
heathen cities of the ancient world, by the 
predicted judgments of God; thus Ba- 
bylon, Nineveh, Tyre, &c. have all sepa- 
rate narratives; and the causes and se- 
quences being nearly the same in all, the 
reflections and opinions cannot be much 
diversifie@ The introductions and notes 
also are too long; and, though well writ- 
ten, are rather out of place in a book of 
poetry. For the particular faults which 
we wish to be removed, they consist 
chiefly in some trifling defects of taste in 
the versification. The author has a 
strange and affected pronunciation of 
many words ; and others are misplaced. 


As, 


And on the gentle evening’s calmness, oH ! 
Full many a minstrel’s harp’s enrap- 
turing strain 
Pour’d forth its low wild notes of pa- 
thos on the plain. 
Again this Jotch of an exclamation oc- 
curs— 
No tree, nor shrub, nor flower blowing 
there, flow, 
A sombre, sullen waste! from far be- 
The dark funereal waters leave the bare 
And rocky mountain-sides, or deep, 
deep oh! [flow, &c. 
Full many a fathom down, their currents 
Once more, 


Yet burst them bravely, fearlessly, and oh / 
How clear and how sublime shines forth 
the ark {adventurous bark. 

Of truth. Oh! give the sails to your 


And, 
For oh! the ivy climbs the temple’s pride. 
We do not like the concetto, 
Wasted in beauty, beautiful in waste. 
Nor such lines as 
And what they did of good, go ye and do 
likewise. 
Crush’d beneath which, the mountains 
deem’d stedfast. 
As of the fire of his ancestors shone. 


But these are only as mosses and li- 
chens on the trunk of the poetic tree, 
which may easily be removed; in the 
meanwhile, its sap and vigour seem to 
prognosticate future crops of rich and 
mellow fruit. The moral parts of the 
poem are not equal to the descriptive ; 
and there are proofs scattered up and 
down, of immaturity of taste; but while 
there is little to blame, there is much to 
commend ; and if we do not extract any 
passages, it is only to induce our readers 
to read the whole. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Ercuincs BY REMBRANDT. 


The late Mr. Pole Carew’s fine Cabinet 
of Rembrandt's Etchings was lately dis- 
persed by auction, and a preface to the 
catalogue informs us that this collection 
was surpassed only by that of the Duke 
of Buckingham, the sale of which we 
recorded last year. If the latter proved 
more abundant in rare and unique ‘speci- 
mens of the master, Mr. Carew’s at least 
possessed its due share of gems of no 
ordinary interest, as the following prices 
of some of them will amply testify :— 

Rembrandt’s - most celebrated work, 
* Christ healing the Sick,’ known among 
collectors as Zhe Hundred Guilder, pro- 
duced 16:2. 16s. bought by Sir Ab. Hume. 
The Portrait of Tolling, the Dutch Ad- 
vocate, 220/., purchased for M. Six, of 
Amsterdam, whose ancestor is comme- 
morated by one of Rembrandt's finest por- 
traits. he ‘ Little Polish Figure,’ a 
diminutive gem of an inch and a quarter 
high, 537. 11s. was bought for the King of 
Holland. The ‘ Rat-killer,’ 59/7. 17s. by 
Molteno & Graves. The rare portrait of 
Renier Ansloo, 74/. 11s. by Mr. Harding. 
*A Girl reading,’ 15/. Mr. Woodburn. 
¢ Lutma, the Goldsmith,’ 31/. 10s. by M. 
Claussin, of Paris. ‘ Asselyn the Painter, 
with the easel,’ 394. 18s. A Portrait of 
Rembrandt drawing, 31/. 10s.; another 
portrait of him, 58/. 16s. The finest spe- 
cimens of this collection were either car- 
ried off by foreign agents, or found their 
way into private collections at home, 
whilst the officer of the print department 
of our national establishment sat a quies- 
cent spectator of the sale, without funds 
at his disposal to dispute the possession. 
It is to be hoped the results of this sale 
may not be lost upon the Committee of 
the House of Commons who are now 
investigating the affairs of the British 
Museum, and that greater funds will ere 
long be placed at the disposal of the 
Trustees. 





Four Views of Belvoir Castle, Leicester- 
shire, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland.—These are from original draw- 
ings by Joseph Rhodes, Esq. of Leeds. 
They consist of two exterior views, the 
more distant one taken from the lake, and 
the near view from the woods below the 
castle on the north-west. Plate 3. repre- 
sents the Grand Hall and Staircase; and 
plate 4. the interior of the Chapel, with 
the altar-piece by Murillo. The plates 


are of large quarto size, well executed in 
ye all by the masterly hand of P. 
auci, 


9 


Leonardo da Vinci.—A picture by Le- 
onardo da Vinci has been lately disco- 
vered at the palace of Fontainebleau, 
which had long been given up as lost. 
The subject is Leda, and it is spoken of 
by the contemporaries of Leonardo in the 
highest terms of praise. 





Heatu’s Gallery of British Engravings. 
8vo. & 4to. Parts I. Il —The rapacious 
cupidity of foreign publishers, which has 
long pirated with impunity the copyright 
of English authors, has lately directed 
its attack upon the works of our en- 
gravers, whose acknowledged superiority 
in the execution of small plates has made 
their works an article of profitable spe- 
culation in the continental markets. To 
accomplish their purpose still more effec- 
tively, the said publishers have even pro- 
ceeded to engage English artists to make 
the copies. In order to encounter, on 
equal terms, this unjust and illiberal com- 
petition, the proprietor of the Keepsake, 
the Book of Beauty, the Picturesque 
Annual, and Turner’s Annual Tour, has 
determined to offer to the public, both of 
England and the Continent, impressions 
from the original plates, at a less price 
than his competitors can sell their stolen 
and inferior copies. His plan is to give 
three engravings in each shilling part, 
together with descriptions. They will 
usually consist of one portrait or fancy 
head, an historical subject, and a Jand- 
scape. The wonderful durability of .en- 
gravings on steel prevents any perceptible 
difference between the earliest and the 
latest impressions. 


The Napoleon Gallery ; or, Illustrations 
of the Life and Times of the Emperor of 
France. 12mo. Part1.— This is an English 
edition of a series of French etchings, said 
to be taken “ from all the most celebrated 
pictures, &c. produced in France during 
the last forty years.” It is to be completed 
in sixteen monthly parts, each containing 
six plates. They are effectively executed 
in outline, slightly shaded; and will cer- 
tainly form a very interesting series when 
chronologically arranged, or as illustrations 
to the various Lives of Napoleon, for 
which their size well adapts them. In 
one instance “ The Retreat from Mos- 
cow,” the letter-press does not at all an- 
swer to the story of the picture. . 

British Atlas, by J. and C. Waker. 
Longman.—This work is to comprise 
separate maps of every county in England, 
and the three Ridings of Yorkshire. 
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Wales will be contained in four sheets, and, 
will be so arranged that they may be 
joined together, and form one map of the 
Principality. The whole will be com- 
pleted in twenty-three monthly numbers, 
each containinng two maps. The plates 
Measure sixteen inches by thirteen; yet 
are sold at the very cheap price of 9d. 
plain, or Is. coloured. In the first part 
are Lincolnshire and Gloucestershire, and 
in the second Kent and Dorsetshire. The 
modern electoral divisions and boundaries 
are duly inserted. 





In Parts VIII.—X. of Suaw’s Speci- 
mens of Ancient Furniture, some very great 
curiosities are represented. A reliquary of 
box work, said to have been brought from 
Spain, is an exquisite specimen of ancient 
carving, in the most florid ecclesiastical 
style, and deservedly occupies two plates. 

he enamelled candlestick of the twelfth 


century, belonging to Sir Samuel Mey-. 


rick, and formerly engraved in the Archzo- 
logia, makes a most splendid figure in co- 
lours, which are copied with the utmost 
fidelity and beauty. We have here also 
that monarch of all curule seats, the chair 
in St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry. 





EXuisirions. 

The lovers of the art of painting have 
now before them not only the Exhibition 
at Somerset House,’ which is considered 
to contain many pictures of great merit 
this year; but also two Water Colour 
Exhibitions; and at the British Gallery a 
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very choice assemblage of the old Mas-, 
ters, together with nearly one hundred 
portraits on enamel by Mr. Bone, of emi- 
nent persons in the reign of Elizabeth. 

At the Diorama two new pictures by 
M. Bouton have been opened. The Cam- 
po Vaccino, at Rome, is a splendid pro- 
duction ; but the interior of the church of 
Santa Croce, is managed with the most 
magical effect. Day is succeeded by 
night, and the darkness followed by the 
whole building being lighted up with can- 
dles, for a nocturnal service, attended by 
a full congregation, which, wonderful to 
say, leave their seats on its termination, 
and presently the dawn of returning day 
is seen with its own peculiar rays of light. 

At the Panorama in Leicester Square 
Mr. Burford has opened a new view of. 
Thebes, and the gigantic temple of Kar- 
nak. The drawings have been supplied 
by Mr. Catherword the architect, to whom. 
Mr. Burford was indebted for the view of 
Jerusalem, now exhibiting at the same 
place. Though the forms of the archi- 
tectural ruins of Thebes have become fa- 
miliar from recent works, yet the visitor 
cannot fail to be struck with their actual 
magnitude, and with their painted variety 
of colours still glowing in the burning sun. 

Mr. Rippingille’s works are exhibiting 
at the Cosmorama rooms in Regent-street. 
Among these are the Post Office, the 
Recruiting Party, and some excellent 
scenes of French life; and an Hogarthian 
series of six clever pictures, displaying 
the Progress of Drunkenness. 
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New works announced for Publication. 

The First Part of a Series of 143 
Plates of Roman Coins and Medals, 
comprising all the important varieties of 
the Consular or Family Series, and those 
of the Empire, from Pompey the Great 
down to Trajan Decius. Including many 
of those struck in the Colonies and Im- 
perial Greek Cities, embracing a period 
of 475 years. With Introductory Ob- 
servations. By the late Rev. Joun GLen 
Kine, D.D. F.S.A. &c. 

Greece and the Levant; or, Diary of 
a Summer’s Excursion in 1834. With 
Epistolary Supplements. By the Rev. 
R. Burecess, BD. Author of “« The To- 
pography and Antiquities of Rome.” 

he Autobiography of Cowper : being 

an account of the most interesting portion 
of his life. Written by Himself. 

Rev. Perer Hatt on Congregational 
Reform. 

Biblical Theology. Part I. The Rule 
of Faith. By the Rev. N. Morrens. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. LV. 


Chronological Charts, illustrative of 
Ancient History and Geography. By 
Joun Drew. 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By 
R. D. Hamppen, D.D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. 

Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. 
By the Rev. James Wits. 

A Volume of Sermons, adapted to the 
Mechanical and Agricultural Population. 
By E. W. Crarxe, Rector of Great 
Yeldham, Essex. 

Statement of the provision for the 
Poor, and the Condition of the Labouring 
classes, in a considerable portion of Ame- 
rica and Europe. By Nassau W. Se- 
nior, Esq. 

Rosebuds rescued, and presented to 
my Children. By the Rev. S. C. Witxs. 

German Historical Anthology. By 
Apo.truus Bernays, Pu. Dr. 

Valpy’s History of England illustrated. 
Being the Third sane of the continuation 
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of Smollet’s History. By the Rev. T. 
S. Hucues. 

The Fossil Fruits and Seeds of the 
London Clay, by J. S. BowERrBank ; with 
numerous _— by J.D. C. Sowerby. 

The Life and Times of William III. 
King of England and Stadtholder of Hol- 
land. By the Hon. Arnruur Trevor, 





Colburn’s Modern Novelists. 

The plan of this spirited publication is 
professedly an imitation of the late ad- 
mirable edition of the Waverley Novels, 
which has been eminently successful. The 
enterprising bibliopolist, who has so long 
distinguished himself in this particular 
department of amusing literature, now 
appears determined to gratify the public 
taste ina more extended degree, and at 
so cheap a rate, that nothing but an im- 
mense circulation can adequately remu- 
nerate him. This material object we 
have little doubt will be ensured, if we 
take into consideration, independently of 
the beauty and cheapness of the volumes, 
the distinguished Authors whose leading 
works are to appear in the collection, and 
the eminent artists engaged in the execu- 
tion .of the embellishments which adorn 
the volumes. Among the Authors con- 
nected with the series appear the names of 
R. P. Ward, Esq, author of ‘ Tremaine’ ; 
E. Lytton Bulwer, Esq.; Theodore 
Hook, Esq.; Earl of Mulgrave; Capt. 
Marryatt ; B. D'Israeli, junior; Rev. 
R. Gleig; Horace Smith, Esq.; T. H. 
Lister, Esq.; P. R. James, Esq. ; J. B. 
Fraser, Esq.; Rev. G. Croly, author of 
¢ Salathiel ’ ; John Banim, ce Capt. 
Glascock; E. S. Barrett, Esq.; Mrs. 
Gore ; Lady Morgan; Lady C. Bury. 

The volumes which have already ap- 
peared (the merits of which are now too 
well known to require observation) con- 
sist of Pelham, by E. Lytton Bulwer, 
Esq. 2 vols ; the celebrated Irish national 
tale, called O’Donnel, by Lady Morgan, 
the three volumes published in one; 7're- 
maine, by R. P. Ward, Esq. in 2 vols. ; 
-_ Brambletye House, by Horace Smith, 

Sq. 





Oxorrp, June 9.—The Theological 
Prize for 1835, on the following subject, 
«¢ The Death of Christ was a propitiatory 
Sacrifice, and a vicarious Atonement for 
the Sins of Mankind,’ has been awarded 
to Mr. John Cowley Fisher, B.A. of 
Queen’s College. 

June 16. The Chancellor’s Prizes for 
the present year have been this day ad- 
judged to the following gentlemen: 

Latin Verse, “ Julianus Imperator Tem- 
plum Hierosolymitanum instaurare aggre- 
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ditur,” James Cowles Prichard, Scholat 
of Trinity. 

English Essay, ‘‘ The influence of an- 
cient Oracles on Public and Private 
Life,” James Bowling Mozley, B.A. of 
Oriel. 

Latin Essay, “ De Jure Clientele apud 
Romanos,” Roundell Palmer, B.A. Pro- 
bationer Fellow of Magdalen, Ireland 
and Eldon Scholar, and late Scholar of 
Trinity. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize for the best 
composition in English verse, “ The 
Burning of Moscow,” Seymour Fitzge- 
rald, Commoner of Oriel. 

Camsripcr, June 12. The Chancel- 
lor’s medal for the best English poems 
was adjudged to T. Whitehead, of St. 
John’s College.—Subject, “The Death 
of the late Duke of Gloucester.” 

The Greek Porson Prize of this year 
has been adjudged to W. J. a of 
St. John’s College. Subject, Shak- 
speare’s 3d Part of King Henry VI. Act 
Na sc. 2, beginning “ My gracious liege,” 

Cc. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 28. Sir B. C. Brodie, V. P.— 
The reading was commenced of a paper 
on the influence of the tricuspid valve of 
the heart on the circulation of the blood, 
by T. W. King, esq. 

June 4. The Rev. G. Peacock, V.P. 

Mr. King’s paper was coneluded ; and 
a report was read from a committee for 
collecting information respecting the oc- 
currence of, and the more remarkable phe- 
nomena connected with, the earthquakes 


lately felt in the neighbourhood of Chi- 
chester, by J. P. Gruggen, esq. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Foreign Members of the Society: M. 
Elie de Beaumont, M. Frederic Cuvier, 
M. P. Flourens, Professor Hansen, and 
Dr. Rosenburgh. 

The Society adjourned over Whitsun 
week to June 18. 

—_—_——_— 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


May 18. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held at the Society’s apartments in 
Regent street, at which the necessary 
changes were made, Sir John Barrow, 
being elected its President for the ensuing 

ear, and F. Baily, W. D. ley, and 
homas Mardoch, esqrs. Vice- Presidents. 
A very favourable report was made of the 
proceedings and prospects of the Society. 

The annual premium which his Ma- 
jesty places at the Society's disposal, had 
been awarded this year to Lieut. Burnes, 
for his most valuable and interesting Tra- 
vels up the River Indus, and across 
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Western Asia. The council has voted 
500/. towards the outfit and maintenance 
of two expeditions of discovery, one to 
the interior of South Africa, from Dela- 
goa Bay, the other to the back of British 
Guiana; and, for the promotion of these 
objects, his Majesty's Government has 
been pleased to grant the sum of 1000/. 
Capt. J. E. Alexander, of the 42d regi- 
ment, started some time since on the 
African expedition; and Mr. Schomburgh, 
a scientific gentleman in the West Indies, 
is already at George Town, preparing for 
the contemplated explorations in Guiana. 
it was stated, that no late intelligence had 
been received of Captain Back ; but that 
in all probability August or September 
would bring tidings of him, and that his 
return might be looked for before the ex- 
piration of the year. The council had 
subscribed to s the expense of publish- 
ing an elaborate grammar of the Cree 
language by Mr. Howse, a gentleman 
who has passed many years in the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s territories ; and also 
to a translation from the Danish into 
English of Captain Graah’s voyage to the 
east coast of Greenland, both which works 
are in progress. From the treasurer’s 
report, it appeared that the funds of the 
Society are in a most prosperous state ; 
for, egrets ogy _ above extraor- 
dinary expenses, the Society was pos- 
sessed of 4,800. stock, together with 
respectable balance in the bankers’ hands. 
In the evening a number of its friends and 
supporters assembled, and dined at the 
Thatched House with the Raleigh Club, 
at the table of which the idea of founding 
this Society was first brought forward by 
its present President, Sir John Barrow, 
five years ago. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 29. At the adjourned general 
meeting (see p. 644), after a protracted 
discussion, the Council succeeded in ob- 
taining the election of Sir R. Gordon and 
Mr. Grant into their number, by a large 
majority. 

At. the usual monthly meeting on 
Thursday, the 4th of June, it appeared 
that a deputation of the fellows, composed 
of Dr. Bostock, Sir C. Forbes, and Sir 
J. Sebright, had waited on the Council 
with a resolution, to the effect that it 
would promote the welfare of the Society 
and a more friendly feeling among the 
members, if the Council were in future to 
be guided in the election of officers by a 
combined principle of length of appoint- 
ment and non-attendance at the business 
meetings; i. e. that two members of coun- 
ril should be selected to go out by senio- 
city of appointment, and three by the 
fewest number of attendances. The pre- 


sident, treasurer, and secretary to be ex- 
empted. To this resolution the council 
agreed, and it was arranged that it should 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
members of the Society, who of course 
will agree to it. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


May 23. The Annual Meeting for 
distributing the Prizes was held this day. 
Lord Nugent presided. The business of 
the Meeting was commenced by Dr. El- 
liotson reading the general report, which 
contained a highly satisfactory account of 
the advance of medical science at the 
University. It stated that the medical 
pupils derived tle greatest possible ad- 
vantages from the establishment of the 
North London Hospital, which afforded 
them the opportunity of attending to the 
practice of their intended profession, with- 
out being compelled to have recourse to 
any other institution than that to which 
they belonged. It also announced the 
gratifying fact, that the number of medical 
students had, since the report of the last 
year, increased from 350 to 390. Among 
the prizes were a gold medal to William 
Marsden, of Yorkshire, and a silver me- 
dal to Matthew Morehouse, of Hudders- 
field; in both cases for proficiency in 
Materia Medica. Thomas Morton, of 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, also received four 
prizes—the two gold medals respectively 
for Surgery and Midwifery, and two silver 
medals for Anatomy and Practical Ana- 
tomy. 





ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

A meeting of the members of the Rox. 
burghe Club having been convened on 
the 16th May, for the purpose of electing 
a President, in the place of the late Earl 
Spencer, Lord Viscount Clive was pro- 

sed as his Lordship’s successor by the 
Duke of Sutherland, seconded by the 
Earl Cawdor, and was unanimously elect- 
ed to fill the Chair. 

The anniversary meeting of the Club 
was holden on the 17th inst. when the 
following members were present :— Lord 
Viscount Clive, President, the Duke of 
Sutherland, Earl Cawdor, the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Neville Grenville, the Hon. 
Baron Bolland, Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., 
Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., Wm. Ben- 
tham, esq., the Rev. Henry Drury, 
M.A., Geo. Hibbert, esq., J. A. Lloyd, 
esq., J. H. Markland, esq., J. D. Phelps, 
esq., Tho. Ponton, esq., E. V. Utterson, 


esq. 

Tis Grace the Duke of Buccleugh and 
Queensberry, K.G. was elected a member 
of the Club. 

The President presented to the Club 
a beautiful volume printed in black letter, 
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entitled, “ The Lyvys of Seyntys, trans- 
lated into Englys by Osbern Bokenam, 
Frer Austyn of the Convent of Stok- 
clare.” This work is preceded by an 
interesting Preface by the donor, and is 
now first printed from a vellum MS. 
No. 327, of the Arundel Collection, which 
was completed in 1447. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A new society has been formed for the 
promotion and cultivation of Architecture, 
and for the purpose of fostering and sti- 
mulating the talents of individuals in its 
advancement. Its members will be both 
oneal and honorary. The pro- 

essional members are divided into two 
classes, Fellows and Associates, the for- 
mer being such architects as have been 
engaged as principals for at least seven 
years, paying five guineas for admis- 
sion and three guineas annually; the 
latter, persons of less practice, but who 
have attained the age of twenty-one, and 
pay three guineas for the first year, and 
two guineas for every subsequent year. 
Hono Fellows will be admitted on 
‘ the payment of not Jess than twenty-five 
guineas; and Honorary Members may be 
elected for their scientific acquirements, 
without being expected to contribute to 
the funds. Of the last class have been 
elected Dr. Faraday and Mr. Britton. 
Earl de Grey, the President (who has 
presented 50/.), and Sir T. H. Farquhar, 
the Treasurer, are also Honorary Fellows. 
There are upwards of fifty Fellows and 
thirteen Associates; and sixteen foreigners 
are Honorary and Corresponding Mem- 
bers. The Vice-Presidents will be al- 
ways professional gentlemen, and those 
now chosen are P, F. Robinson, esq., 
Joseph Kay, esq., and J. B. Papworth, 
esq.; the Secretaries are Thos. L. Don- 
aldson, esq. and John Goldicutt, esq. ; 
and these form the Council, together with 
the following ordinary members: Chas. 
Barry, esq., George Basevi, jun. esq., 
Edward | iy esq., Decimus Burton, 
esq., Charles Fowler, esq.. Henry E. 
Kendal, esq., and Henry Rhodes, esq. 

The first meeting took place at the 
Society’s room in King-street, Covent- 
Garden, on the 15th of June. Earl de 
Grey took the chair, and was supported 
by the Duke of Somerset, Sir M. A. 
Shee, Sir Edmund Cust, Sir Henry 
Ellis, &c. Mr. Donaldson, the Secretary, 

then read a paper, in which the general 
views and hopes of the founders of the 
Society were fully explained; among the 
more important facts, it was stated, that 
a library is being formed ; that specimens 
are being procured, models have been 
presented, and that all things are in pro- 
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press for the establishment of a museum ; 
that a paper of queries containing the de- 
siderata in every branch of architecture, 
has been drawn up, and after revision 
by the members, it is to be distributed 
throughout the world; this paper is to 
contain questions as to edifices, in regard 
to their individual history, destination, 
size, distribution, and construction; pre- 
cise information will be required on all 
sorts of materials; and their applications, 
failures, and remedies, will offer a wide 
field of experience; and acoustics and 
light will be also subjects of investiga- 
tion. The literature of the art, antiqui- 
ties, biography, and education, are also 
included as proper for the attention of 
correspondents. These questions will 
be sent to foreign countries, translated 
into the various languages of Europe, 
and find admission into the leading peri- 
odicals connected with science. In 
the meantime the Council have deter- 
mined to offer an honorary premium for 
an “ Essay upon the natures and proper- 
ties of the mode of construetion techni- 
cally called Concrete, and of its applica- 
tion in Great Britain up to this period,” 
for which all persons are invited to com. 
pete. The list of benefactions was then 
read, and the President announced a do- 
nation of 750/. in the name of Sir John 
Soane, and his grandson John Soane, 
esq. which was received with acclama- 
tions. 
MONUMENT OF SHAKSPEARE. 

The members of the Shakspearean 
Club of Stratford-upon-Avon propose to 
undertake, with the assistance of the 
public at large, the restoration of the bust 
and monument of Shakspeare, and of the 
interior of the chancel which contains it. 

The chancel of the collegiate church 
of Stratford was erected in the fifteenth 
century, by Thomas Balshall, D.D. War- 
den of the College. Its large and beauti- 
ful windows were originally of painted 
glass, and its roof was of carved oak. Of 
the painted glass a small portion only 
remains, inserted in the eastern window; 
and the roof of the chancel bas been 
hidden from view by a ceiling of plaster. 
The architecture is much obscured by 
repeated coatings of white-wash, and the 
floor and foundations suffer serious injury 
from damp. 

The monument erected to Shakspeare 
by his family a few years after his death, 
representing the poet with a cushion be- 
fore him, a pen in his right hand, and his 
left leaning on a scroll, was originally 
coloured to resemble life; but was thickly 
covered over with white paint in the year 
1793, at the instigation of Mr. Malone. 
The pen was long since detached by 
some visiter, and a recent attempt has been 
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made to abstract one of the fingers of the 
bust, which was actually broken off, but 
recovered and replaced. The removal of 
the coating of white paint, and the re- 
newal.of the original colours of the mo- 
nument, are supposed to be practicable 
without the chance of injury to the ori- 
ginal work. 

Near the grave of Shakspeare lie in- 
terred the bodies of Anne his wife: of 
Susannah his eldest daughter, and her 
husband Dr. John Hall; of Thomas 
Nashe, esq. the husband of Elizabeth the 
daughter of Dr. John Hall and Susannah 
his’ wife (Elizabeth having afterwards 
married Sir J. Barnard of Abington, near 
Northampton, and being there buried.) 
The inscriptions on some of the grave- 
stones of these members of the poet’s 
family, the stones being on the floor of 
the chancel, are partly obliterated; and 
an epitaph, commemorating the excellen- 
cies of Shakspeare’s favourite daughter, 
was either worn out or purposely effaced 
in 1707, and another inscription engraved 
on the same stone, for a person uncon- 
nected with the family of Shakspeare. 

The respect due to the memory of 
Shakspeare, the loss of almost every per- 
sonal relic of him, the demolition of bis 
house, the destruction of his traditionary 
mulberry tree, and the alteration and re- 
moval of the greater part of his father’s 
residence, concur to make the members 
of the Shakspearean Club most anxious to 
preserve every thing connected with his 
mortal remains from further disrespect. 

The sentiments of the numerous visiters 
of Shakspeare’s tomb have been so re- 
peatedly expressed on these subjects, and 
are so warmly seconded by the feelings of 
the neighbouring residents, that the Shak- 
7 sage Club has resolved to appeal to 
the educated portion of the community of 
Great Britain; to eminent literary cha- 
racters in all countries; and to the ad- 
mirers of genius throughout the world; 
to co-operate with them in the sacred 
task of protecting the tomb from further 
neglect, and the building which contains 
it from gradual ruin. 

It is proposed to effect these objects 
by voluntary donations, not exceeding 
one pound each; the sum thus raised to 
be laid out under the direction of the 
Committee, and with the advice of emi- 
nent artists. In case of a sufficient 
amount being subscribed, they would 
gladly extend their care to the preserva- 
tion of the house in which Shakspeare’s 
father resided, in Henley-street, the pre- 
sumed birth-place of Shakspeare; and to 
the house still remaining at Shottery near 
Stratford, which was the residence of 
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Anne Hathaway, afterwards the wife of 
speare; and even to the purchase of 
the site of New Place, the house in which 
Shakspeare passed the last three years of 
his life, and in which he died; a spot 
which, being yet unencroached upon, they 
are most desirous of guarding from new 
erections, and consecrating to the memory 
of him whose name has rendered it in 
their estimation hallowed ground. 
Donations will be received by Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, and Co. Bankers, Lon- 
don ; and a book is prepared by the Com- 
mittee in which the names and places of 
abode of the donors will be carefully 
preserved, 


NEWLY INVENTED COMPOSITION STONE. 


A recent invention has been made in 
New York, and secured by patent, which, 
if all accounts are true, promises to give 
a new aspect to the face of the country. 
Mr. Obadiah Parker, a native of New 
Hampshire, and for many years a resident 
of Onondaga county, in New York, has, 
after various experiments, discovered a 
cement which, from a state of liquid mor- 
tar, hardens in eight or ten days into a 
solid substance, almost as impenetrable 
as granite, and susceptible of as beau- 
tiful a polish as marble. Any colour 
may be given to it; and it defies the 
changes of the atmosphere, becomi 
more dense and hard, and less brittle, the 
more it is exposed to atmospheric influ- 
ences. The material is so cheap that 
entire houses, of any shape or dimensions, 
fortifications, canals, aqueducts, &c., 
may be constructed in a few days. It 
will entirely supersede the use of brick 
and stone, and effect a complete revolu- 
tion in architecture. 

In England also a patent has been 
taken out by Mr. Ranger, of London, 
for making stone from a composition of 
lime, gravel, &c. The Preston Pilot says, 
that the system is now in full operation 
at Lytham, in Lancashire. The process 
of taking, facing, and polishing a stone 
of five cwt. (after the materials are pre- 
pared), does not necessarily occupy more 
than twenty minutes. It is, however, 
soft at first, and requires some time to 
harden before it can be safely placed in 
the building, but it gradually hardens with 
time, until it is in a complete state of 
petrifaction, perbaps much harder and 
more durable than the ordinary quality of 
quarrystone. This sort of artificial stone 
has come into general use at Brighton. 

BELGRAVE. INSTITUTION. 

The sessional meetings were closed 
this day, June 30th, when Dr. Birkbeck 
delivered an interesting lecture on elasti- 
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ticity, with particular reference to the 
history and properties of caoufchouc. 
The following gentlemen have lectured 
during the season: Professor Vaughan, 
on the History and Literature of Ancient 
Rome, a course of four; Messrs. R. 
Addams, on Acoustics, two; W. C. 
Taylor, A.M. on Oriental Literature. 
two; W. Higgins, F.G.S. on Geology; 
E. Atherstone, on the study of Elocu- 
tion from books; R. Mudie, author of 
the work on “ British Birds,” on the 
Philosophy of Natural History, four; 
Professor Bernays, Ph. D. on General 
Grammar, two; Dr. Hope, F.R.S. on 
the Circulation of the Blood, two; J. 8. 
Buckingham, esq. M.P. on the Advant- 
ages of Travel; the Rev. H. Stebbing, 
A.M. F.R.S.L. on the Influence of 
Italian Literature on early English Li- 
terature; Thomas Jackson, esq. B.A. 
on the Historians of Greece; Dr. A. T. 
Thompson, on Physical Education. 

At the Conversazioni the following 
papers have been read: on the History 
of the Romans in Great Britain, by the 
Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, A.M.; on 
the “* Ornithorhyncus Paradoxus,” by G. 
Bennett, esq. F.L.S.; on Oriental Cus- 
toms, by Dr. Holt Yates, F.R.S.A.; on 
Artificial Light and Light-houses, with 
experiments, by Mr. H. Wilkinson; on 
Instruments for drawing Perspective, by 
Mr. Howlett; and two on Vegetable 
Physiology, with experiments, by Mr, 
Day. The Library has lately received 
considerable additions, and now contains 
about 2000 volumes. 


LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 


June 17, The forty-sixth anniversary of 
this Society was celebrated at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. The President, the 
Duke of Somerset, was in the Chair, 
supported by Lord Teignmouth, the Ba- 
ron Ompteda, M. Van de Weyer, Asmi 
Bey; of our own men of science, Sir 
John Barrow, Drs. Roget, Paris, Su- 
therland, Lardner, Mr. Murchison, Mr. 
Amyot, Sir W. Betham, Sir Harris 
Nicolas, Mr. James, Mr. Lockhart, &c. 
&e. Dr. Croby, as one of the registrars, 
enforced the merits of the institution in a 
very eloquent address; and the company 
were gratified by excellent speeches from 
Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Murchison, Mr. 
Wilkie, &c. &c. The subscriptions 


amounted to upwards of 500/. of which 
501. was a donation from the Duchess of 
Kent, who had recently been made ac- 
quainted with the merits of the Fund. A 
gratifying letter from Mr. Sharon Turner 
announced that, in consequence of the 
renewal: of his own pension from his 
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Majesty, he was enabled to raise his sub- 
— from one to five guineas an- 
nually. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Committee recently appointed to 
take into consideration the rebuilding of 
the two Houses of Parliament have pub- 
lished their Report; having arrived at 
this important Resolution, “ That it is 
expedient that the designs for the rebuild- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament be left 
open to general competition.” 

The style of the buildings is to be 
“either Gothic or Elizabethan.” A litho- 
graphic plan is to be made of Westmin- 
ster Hall and of the premises adjoining, 
shewing the entire area of the new build- 
ing, including the space to be gained by 
an embankment of the river. All De- 
signs are to be executed on one and 
the same scale, viz. of 20 feet to an inch, 
to be delivered in to the Office of the 
Woods and Buildings at Whitehall, on or 
before the first day of November next. 
A ge ae of 500/. is to be given to 
each of the parties whose Plans shall 
be ‘eciinmnatilieh by five Commissioners, 
to be appointed by his Majesty, and 
shall be considered by them as wor- 
thy of the reward, but the successful 
competitor shall not be considered as 
having necessarily a claim to be entrusted 
with the execution of the work; but if 
not so employed, he is to receive an ad- 
ditional reward of 1,000/. 

It is determined that the House of 
Lords should be capable of containing 300 
Peers on the floor; that the same space 
be allowed below the bar and for the throne 
asin the late House; but that the new 
House shall be so much wider as_ to 
admit one bench more on each side. That 
there shall be a lobby of 40 feet by 30, 
and a hall outside the same. Upwards of 
eighty apartments are also considered 
necessary for the various offices, &c. 
among which are, one 48 feet by 25 for 
conferences with the Commons; two for 
private interviews; and four galleries, ane 
for 100 Members of the Commons and 
distinguished individuals, one for 150 
strangers, one for 40 (ladies), and one for 
24 (reporters). 

With respect to the House of Commons 
it is proposed that sitting-room be pro- 
vided for from 420 to 460 Members in 
the body of the House, and adequate 
accommodation for the remainder in the 
galleries, not exceeding 1,200 feet of sit- 
ting-room in all; that two Lobbies be 
provided immediately adjoining the op- 
posite sides or ends of the House; that 
there should be an outer Lobby for stran- 
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rs desirous of speaking to the Members 
= their entrance to the House; that 
there be one or more Galleries at the 
lower end of the House for the accommo- 
dation of 200 strangers, of which a por- 
tion in the centre to contain 24 reporters ; 
each of which Galleries should have a 
separate access, and a Retiring-room at 
no great distance, for the strangers re- 
spectively to occupy when the House is 
cleared; that accommodation for mem- 
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bers of the other House of Parliament» 
and distinguished strangers, should be pro- 
vided — ~~ walls = the oe for 100 
ons ; that there be thirty Committee- 
cam provided; that the Lib be 
formed of three rooms, each 60 feet long, 
and wide and lofty in proportion; and 
that suitable accommodations be — 
for the official residence of the er, 
and offices for the chief Clerk, and other 
persons connected with the House. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 28. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair, 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F,S. A. com- 
municated an account, acco ied by 
drawings, of various original .features of 
the architecture of Westminster Hall, 
developed during the repairs now pro- 
ceeding under the superintendence of his 
brother Sir Robert Smirke. It has been 
fully ascertained that the walls of the 
Hall as high as the cornice or string 
course within, are of the identical fabric 
erected by William Rufus. Mr. Smirke 
passed an unfavourable opinion on the 
soundness of their structure, the cement 
not being so strong as in most ancient 
works, and the stones consisting of rub- 
ble work, of various kinds, (sometimes 
very fragile,) specimens of which were 
laid upon the table. On the remodelling 
of the Hall by Richard II. the walls were 
cased with Caen stone, and the massy 
external buttresses added, which have 
greatly contributed to their support, and 
to carry off the weight of the roof, At 
the same time the upper part of the walls 
was rebuilt, and perhaps raised; larger 
windows were inserted; and a Norman 
colonnade, or triforium, was obliterated, 
which appears to have run round the ori- 
ginal Hall, in the manner of a gallery, 
from which access might be had to the 
windows, tapestry might be suspended, 
or a certain number of spectators might 
survey the throng below. This remark- 
able feature of the original structure has 
been disclosed in several parts, and we 
have already mentioned an engraving of a 
portion of it, which has been published in 
the first number of Britton’s “ Palace of 
Westminster.” Mr. Smirke exhibited 
some of the original Norman capitals, 
which have been found built into the 
walls; and also an ancient sheath for a 
knife or a dagger, made of leather stamped 
with a small pattern of lions and fleurs- 
de-lis. In a postscript, Mr. Smirke stated 
the remarkable fact, that it has been 
ascertained that the walls of St. Stephen's 
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Chapel, when complete, were raised to 
a still greater height than the ruins now 
show them —bhaving the addition of a 
clerestory. 

June ll. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Edward Ord 
Warren, esq. of Horkesley Hall, near 
Colchester, F.G.S.; Francis Mercier, 
esq. of Torrington-square; Jabez Gib- 
son, esq. of Walden in Essex ; Benjamin 
Golding, M.D. of St. Martin’s-lane, au- 
thor of a History of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; and Simon Macgillivray, esq. of 
Salisbury-street. 

John Gage, esq. Director, gave an ac- 
count of the important discoveries re- 
cently made in the largest barrow of the 
Bartlow Hills, on the confines of Essex 
and Cambridgeshire. It will be recol- 
lected that these barrows consist of two 
rows, four of a larger size, and three of 
a smaller, and that two of the latter were 
investigated by Mr. Gage in 1832, and 
his observations printed in the 25th vo- 
lume of the Archeologia. 

About two months ago the largest bar- 
row of the whole was very scientifically 
opened under the superintendence of the 
land-agent employed by Lord —_ 
A gallery, or passage, level with the 
surrounding surface, was cut from one 
side of the mound, and directed imme- 
diately towards its centre, to which it 
arrived after proceeding to the extent of 
forty feet; and the deposit was imme- 
diately found, in the spot where from ex- 
perience it was expected. The articles of 
value had been placed in a large wooden 
chest, and the sweepings of the funeral 
pyre collected into a coarse earthen ves- 
sel, which was laid by its side. The soil 
had not fallen in upon the chest, although 
the wood was almost entirely decayed; 
but every article remained undisturbed in 
its original position. ‘They are, 1. alarge 
square vessel of glass, which contained 


the calcined bones of the deceased; 2, a 
bronze prefericulum, ornamented with a 
sphinx on its handle; 3. a patera, of 
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bronze, having a handle terminating in a 
ram’s head; 4. a small vessel of bronze, 

beautifully enamelled in a pattern of 
blue, red, and green, with a moveable han- 
dle; it is supposed to be a censer, or 
vessel for perfumes; 5. a large bronze 
lamp, with a lid or cover in the form of a 
leaf; the wick and residuum of the oil 
remained within, and it is supposed to 
have been left burning in the sepulchre; 
6. a folding chair of iron, tipped and orna- 
mented with bronze, and having some 
remains of the leather straps by which the 
seat was attached; 7, 8. two glass bottles, 
one containing a liquid which Mr. Fara- 
day conjectures may have been a mixture 
of wine and honey; 9, and 10, two bronze 
strigils. No coins were found; nor any 
pottery, except the coarse vessel already 
mentioned. The whole afforded addi- 
tional proof that the Romans had sepul- 
chral barrows as well as the Celts; that 
the Bartlow hills are Roman sepulchres ; 
and that the theory which has attri- 
buted their formation to the Danes, and 
thereby supported the location of the bat- 
tle of Assandune at Ashdon, and that 
which has assigned to the same peo- 
ple the erection of the round church 
towers abounding on the Eastern coast, 
have been vain and visionary. 

June 19. The Society re-assembled 
after the Whitsuntide recess, for the last 
time this season, H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Robert Pashley, esq. M.A. 
resident Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; William Wallen, esq. of Spital 
square, architect; and William Cotton, 
esq. of the Priory, Letherhead, Surrey. 

Mr. Richard Tongue presented two 
oil-paintings by himself, one representing 
the Coeton Arthur, near Newport in 
Pembrokeshire, and the other the Tolmen 
near Constantine in Cornwall. 

Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. exhibited 
a dagger found at Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins’ brewhouse, near the site of the 
Glebe Theatre. 

S. C. Northcote, esq. exhibited an 
earthen vessel, of coarse manufacture, and 
blackened with fire, found near St. 
Olave’s church in Southwark. 

Samuel Woodward, esq. exhibited a cop- 
per bulla, lately found at Castle Acre in 
Norfolk. It is round, about two inchesand 
a half in diameter, embossed on one side 
with the figure of a man on horseback, in 
a shirt of mail, holding in his right hand 
a bow and in his left an arrow; on the 
other, a similar figure, holding in his 
right hand a faulchion, and on the left a 
concave shield. Mr. Woodward presumed 
it to be Saxon; but many who saw it 
thought it of — work. 
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J. Y. Akerman, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
two Roman coins lately found by the 
workmen employed in removing the foun- 
dations of old London Bridge. Large 
conglomerated masses are now continually 
brought up from the bed of the river, and 
they are generally found to contain Ro- 
man coins. A Commodus in large brass 
was lately discovered in one of these 
masses ; another contained a gold Valens; 
while numbers of the small brass of the 
lower empire are frequently found in them. 
Among the latter were the two exhibited 
to the Society: one of Allectus, the 
assassin of Carausius, the other of Marius, 
a tyrant in Gaul, who is said to have held 
the sovereignty in that province for only 
three days. 

A communication from Sir Francis 
Palgrave was then read, being a letter of 
Martin Tindal, Fellow of King’s college, 
Cambridge, to Secretary Cromwell. 

John Yates, esq. communicated a 
paper on the invention of Paper made 
from linen rags; and as early a date as 
1263, in Germany, was mentioned. 

A further portion was also read of Mr. 
Repton’s collections respecting Female 
Head-dresses. 

The Society then adjourned to the 9th 
of November, 





A Prospectus is in circulation for the 
formation of an ARCHAOLOGICAL AND 
TopocrapuicaL Institution. The im- 
mediate objects are to investigate, de- 
scribe, and illustrate the antiquities of the 
various counties in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, the results to be arranged and 
classed in chronological order, under the 
following heads: 1. Celtic, or British 
Antiquities ; 2. Roman Roads, Stations, 
Encampments, and other Remains; 3. 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman Antiquities; 
4. Castles, Monastic, and Ecclesiastical 
Buildings, &c.; 5. Old Mansions, Crosses, 
Bridges, &c. Committees are to be formed 
in the metropolis, and others in the coun- 
ties, to undertake and direct the separate 
subjects of inquiry; and it is proposed to 
commence with the county of Kent. 

Several ancient remains have been dis- 
covered at Jumieges in France, not far 
from the Forest of Brotonne. They 
were found buried nine feet below the 
surface of the earth under the turf. 
Amongst other objects were the follow- 
ing :—Two hatchets, supposed to be Cel- 
tic, of copper; the point of the blade of 
a sword, of bronze; a bronze vase of a 
circular form, the orifice of which is four 
inches in diameter; and a leaden plate 
ornamented with figures of dolphins in 
relicf. All these curiosities were sent to 
the Museum of Antiquities by M. 
Doucet. 
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House or Lorps. 

May 21. Lord Brougham rose for the 
purpose of bringing forward a resolution 
on the subject of GeneraL Epvucation. 
The Noble Lord went at great length 
into a review of the existing system of 
education in this country. Referring to 
the Report of the Education Committee 
in 1818, he said, it appeared from that 
document, that there were, at that time, 
schools capable of educating 640,000 chil- 
dren: viz., endowed schools, containing 
166,000, and schools supported by volun- 
tary contributions for 478,000. In 1818, 
the number of children in unendowed day- 
schools was 50,000; in 1828, the number 
had increased to 105,000; and the whole 
number, which in England in 1818 was 
478,000, had, in 1828, increased to 
1,000,000 ; and at present, in thirty-three 
counties from which he got returns, 
1,144,000 children were receiving educa- 
tion. The great increase had, however, 
taken place in the endowed schools. He 
thought the number of schools should be 
increased, and the system of instruction 
extended, and that education ought to be 
more equally distributed; for whilst, take 
England through, the average was as high as 
one intwelve, take the populous counties of 
London and Lancashire, the average did 
not exceed one in thirteen, or one in four- 
teen. Under these circumstances, he did 
not mean to say that the Government 
should take the‘whole expense of public 
educatién upon itself, but he was of 
opinion, that they should meet it half- 
way, and he hoped a grant of public 
money, to be so appropriated, would be 
agreed to. After some further details, 
the Noble Lord concluded by moving a 
string of resolutions pro forma, embracing 
all the points of his speech, and prepara- 
tory to an ulterior measure which it was 
his intention to submit to their Lordships. 





House or Commons. 

May 25. The Marquis of Chandos, 
after depicting the sufferings of the agri- 
cultural interest, in a speech of consider- 
able length, brought forward a motion for 
their relief, to the following effect :— 
** That a humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty expressive of the deep regret 
which the House feel at the continuation 
of the distress experienced by the agricul- 
tural interest, and to express the anxious 
desire of the House that the attention of 
his Majesty's Government should be 
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directed to the subject, with the view to 
reduce some portion of those burdens to 
which the land is subject through the 
pressure of local and general taxation.”-— 
The Earl of Darlington seconded the 
motion.—Lord J. Russell disapproved of 
the address as far as it went, in calling 
for specific reductions of taxes. Already 
that interest had experienced benefit; and 
it would derive more from the improve- 
ment of the poor laws and the commuta- 
tion of tithes. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, “ That the House directs the early 
attention of the Government to the re- 
commendation of ,the Committee ap- 
pointed last Session on the payment of 
county rates, with a view to the utmost 
practical alleviation of the burden of local 
taxation.”—A long debate followed; and 
on a division, the motion of the Marquis 
of Chandos was lost by a majority of 211 
against 150. 

May 26. On the report of the GREAT 
Western Ratway Bill, Mr. Miles 
moved the introduction of a clause to pre - 
vent travelling upon it on the Lord’s Day, 
naming a penalty of 20/.—It called forth 
much discussion, and it was eventually 
divided upon, when the numbers were, 
ayes, 34; noes, 212. 

June 1. Mr. Cayley brought forward 
a motion, for a select Committee to 
inquire into the means of affording 
relief to the agriculture of the country, 
and especially to consider the subject of 
a silver, or conjoined standard of silver 
and gold. A debate ensued, in which 
several Members took part, amongst 
which were Mr. C. P. Thomson, Sir R. 
Peel, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The motion was eventually lost upon a 
division, by a majority of 216 to 126. 

June 2. Mr. Grote brought forward a 
motion for the adoption of the BaLtor 
in Parliamentary Elections. In aspeech 
of considerable length, he contended that 
independent voting could only be secured 
by the Ballot—an opinion which the last 
general election, and still more recent 
events in Devonshire and elsewhere, had 
strengthened.—Sir W. Molesworth se- 
conded the motion, and enumerated the 
different places at which the Whigs were 
beaten for want of the Ballot, as he con- 
tended.—_Mr. Gisborne opposed the mo- 
tion, and moved the previous question 
upon it.—A long discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Bowring, Lords Howick and 
Stanley, Lord J. = and Sir R. Peel, 
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took part, the last of whom suggested 
that the amendment should be withdrawn, 
and the question met by a direct negative. 
Eventually the House divided on the 
original motion, which was negatived by 
a majority of 317 against 144. 





House or Lorps. 


June 3. Lord Brougham brought in a 
Bill to alter and amend the Law or Pa- 
TENTS. His Lordship stated, that it was 
his intention to repeal the Statute of 
James, and consolidate into one Act all 
the Acts which had since passed relating 
to patents. The object of the Bill was 
to give greater facility in procuring pa- 
tents, and to secure the enjoyment of them 
to the inventors, in a better manner than 
was now the case. He proposed that the 
person wishing to have a patent should 
record his specification, and obtain a fiat 
from the Attorney-General; but the pa- 
tentee should then enter his disclaimer, 
and give notice of his invention in the 
Gazette, and advertise the same in some 
of the newspapers in the neighbourhood 
in which he lived; but having obtained 
the fiat of the Attorney-General, which 
expressed the patent to be innocent, and 
not noxious or fraudulent, and baving 
filed his disclaimer (of which evidence 
might hereafter be given in the Courts of 
Law and Equity, in case his patent was 
invaded), he should have the sole use of 
his patent. He also eeagey a clause 
to give a power of applying to the Privy 
Council for an extension of time, beyond 
the usual period of 14 years.— The Bill 
was then read a first time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, The SaspatH Osservance Bill 
was thrown out by a ony, 54 to 43. 

The Witus’ Execution Bill, and the 
Exercvutors’ and Apministrators’ Bill, 
were read a third time and passed. 

- On the motion of Mr. Lynch, the Ro- 
MAN -CaTuotic Marrtaces’ Bill was, 
after some opposition, read a second time. 

On Mr. Elphinstone’s motion for the 
second reading of the Bill for limiting the 
Potts for Counties and Boroughs to one 
day, a discussion of some length ensued. 
The opinion of most of the speakers was 
favourable to its object, though some 
doubted the practicability of taking the 
poll in one day.—The Bill was read a 
second time. 

June 5. Lord J. Russell moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the Better Regula- 
tion of the Municrpat Corporations of 
England and Wales. After instancing 


some of the numerous abuses which had 
crept into those bodies, his Lordship pro- 
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ceeded to state that the Bill would in- 
clude 183 boronghs—containing about 
2,000,000 of inhabitants. He proposed 
that all municipal charters, which were in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Bill, 
should be wholly abolished. One uni- 
form system of election would be esta- 
blished, and there would be the same 
description of officers, with the exception 
of a few large places. The present rate- 
payers of the towns were to choose the 
Common Council. He proposed that 
there should be one body only, consisting 
of a Mayor and Common Council, in 
whom the powers of the Corporation 
should be vested. All pecuniary rights, 
now enjoyed by individuals, he proposed 
to preserve during their lives, and also all 
peculiar rights ; but that no person should 
in future be a burgess of those Corpora- 
tions, except in accordance with the con- 
ditions to which he had alluded. Persons 
who were free of a city would retain the 
eam which they now possessed ; but 
e proposed that in future such exclusive 
pareceee should not be granted. The 
ayor would be annually elected by the 
Council, and during that time he should 
be a Justice of the Peace. When the 
officers were appointed, they would im- 
mediately have power to appoint a Town. 
Clerk and a Treasurer. He proposed to 
abolish all bodies instituted by local Acts, 
and to commit the preservation of the 
peace wholly to the Corporations. He 
proposed wholly to abolish some of the 
Corporations in minor towns. The No- 
ble Lord concluded by stating that the 
above were the principal points of the 
Bill.—Sir R. Peel said he should offer no 
opposition to the motion. The time, he 
thought, had arrived when a more efficient 
mode of Corporation government ought 
to be adopted. The reports of the Com- 
missioners showed that amendments were 
required, but the Bill went to establish new 
principles. After a few laudatory re- 
marks from various Hon. Members, leave 
was given to bring in the Bill without a 
single dissentient voice. It was subse- 
quently read a first time, and ordered for 
a second reading on June 15th. 





House or Lorps, 

June 11, The Great Western Rat- 
way Bill, was, after some opposition, read 
a second time, by a majority of 46 to 34; 
the system of voting by proxy being 
abandoned, on this occasion, by their 
Lordships. 

June 12. On the motion for the third 
reading of the NewcastLe Rattway Bill, 
the Bishop of Hereford moved the inser- 
tion of a clause to prevent Sunday travel- 
ling upon the railway. After some con- 
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versation, their Lordships divided, when 
the clause was negatived by a majority of 
40 to 19, and the Bill was read a third 
time. 

June 15. The Earl of Roslyn, after a 
few prefatory observations, moved and 
carried an Address to His Majesty, pray- 
ing “ that he would be graciously pleased 
to appoint five Commissioners to examine 
and report to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon the different plans proffered by 
the competitors for the erection of the 
new Houses, see p. 78. 





House or Commons. 

June 15. Lord J. Russell having moved 
the second reading of the Municipat Re- 
rorm Bill, Lord Stanley observed, that 
while he highly approved of the measure, 
as a whole, he was apprehensive, unless 
care was taken, that a mode of close 
voting would be introduced. He thought 
the Town Councils ought to be elected 
for six instead of three years, thus avoid- 
ing the excitement of incessant contests, 
while the people would still have an am- 
ple control over those bodies. Sir R. Peel 
willingly assented to the second reading. 
He approved of the qualification of the 
constituent body, but thought the govern- 
ing one ought certainly to possess some 
property qualification. He was favour- 
able to the proposition of electing the 
Councils for six years, as calculated to 
avoid the frequent recurrence of conflicts 
which would probably disturb the har- 
mony of society.—The Bill was then 
read a second time, without a division, 
and was ordered to be committed for 
Monday, June 22, to be discussed from 
day to day. 

Lord G. Somerset then moved and car- 
ried an Address to the Crown, praying 
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His Majesty to carry into effect the re- 
solutions of the Committee on rebuilding 
the Houses of Parliament. 

June 19. Mr. Hume brought in a Bill 
for regulating the expenses attendant upon 
elections in England and Wales, which 
was read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on the 26th inst. 

June 22, 23. The various clauses of 
the Municipat Rerorm Bill were dis- 
cussed in Committee ; and after some in- 
effectual attempts at opposition, the mi- 
nisterial propositions were carried without 
amendment. On the ninth clause being 
brought forward, which was considered of 
great importance, as tending to disfran- 
chise all the freemen of Corporations, an 
amendment was proposed by Sir W. Follet, 
to protect the rights of freemen, whether 
acquired by birth or servitude, and a warm 
debate arose upon the question. It was 
urged, upon one hand, that the scot and 
lot voters were as corrupt as the freemen, 
and that the rights of the latter ought not 
to be attacked by a side-wind, after having 
been recognised by the Reform Act, 
which expressly reserved them. On the 
other hand, it was maintained that the 
rights alluded to were usurpations; that 
the effect of the amendment would be to 
make freemen perpetual ; and that, as a 
new system was now about to be adopted, 
there was an absurdity in having two sets 
of burgesses counteracting each other, and 

erplexing the operation of the plan. 

he debate, which was exceedingly ani- 
mated, called up almost every speaker of 
note in the House, and concluded by a 
division, the majority being in favour of 
the original clause. The numbers were 
278 and 232, leaving a majority of 46 in 
favour of Ministers. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The cause of the Queen of Spain, in 
the northern provinces, has been on the 
decline. The troops of Don Carlos have 
have every where prevailed, and the whole 
of the Basque provinces may be said to 
be in their possession. General Valdez, 
with his army, has taken up his position 
on the banks of the Ebro, without at- 
tempting any decisive operation; his 
troops, it is said, being in a general state 
of disorganization. 

The greater portion of the strongholds 
of the Queenites in the northern provinces 
have been evacuated; Oraa and Espar- 
tero have been completely defeated, and 
their colours destroyed; El Pastor has 
been compelled to steal off, in the dead of 


the night to Saint Sebastian, in such 
haste, as to leave in Tolosa an immense 
quantity of ammunition, guns, cannons, 
&c. Villa Franca capitulated to the Carl- 
ists on the 3rd of June, after having been 
well defended ; and Tolosa was evacuated 
on the 5th; Bilboa also, having been bom- 
barded for several days by the Carlists, 
was expected to capitulate. 

Owing to the unfavourable position of 
affairs, it has at length been decided on 
by the Queen-Regent’s Government to 
apply to England, France, and Portugal, 
for that active assistance which by the 
articles of the Quadruple Treaty it was 
contended those powers were bound to 
furnish ; consequently a protracted nego- 
ciation was entered into on the part of 
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Lord Granville and M. de Broglie, re- 
specting the question of intervention. It 
appeared to the representatives of the 
governments of England and France that 
Spain was not in a condition to bear 
the charge of a levy of 25,000 men in 
England, France, and Belgium ; and that 
therefore the only safe course would be 
to charge these States with the immediate 
outlay, at the same time guaranteeing to 
them re-payment on the part of Spain, as 
soon as she should be in a condition to 
pay the debt. It was therefore agreed 
upon, that each of the Powers who per- 
mitted levies to be raised for the support 
of the constitutional cause in Spain, should 
support the troops leaving their respective 
territories. Accordingly, in the London 
Gazette, of the 10th of June, a notice 
appeared, authorizing the enlistment of 
British soldiers in the service of the 
Queen of Spain, for the period of two 
years. The command of the British 
troops has been entrusted by General 
Alava to Colonel Evans, M.P. for West- 
minster. The entire force will be 10,000 
men ; to be divided into 8,448 infantry, 
552 rifles, 700 cavalry, and 300 artillery. 
Steam vessels are engaged to transport 
the first division of the English auxiliary 
legion to Spain. Six thousand men are 
to sail from Algiers for Malaga, as the 
French quota. 


PORTUGAL, 


A sudden change of the administration 
has been effected at Lisbon, arising, it is 
stated, out of circumstances connected 
with the young Queen’s contemplated 
marriage. A partiality is said to have 
existed for the young Duke of Nemours, 
but which was opposed by the Empress 
and the ministers, The latter were unex- 
pectedly dismissed, and Marshal Saldanha 
placed at the head of the new ministry, 
with the Duke of Palmella as his coadju- 
tor, who were both favourable to a matri- 
monial alliance with the Orleans family, 
and to which the French monarch had 
given his assent. The English ministry, 
however, have expressed so strong a feel- 
ing of disapprobation at the contemplated 
marriage, that Saldanha has informed 
Lord Howard de Walden that it had 
been definitively abandoned. 

A private letter from Lisbon, dated 
May 16th, says: ‘ A very extraordinary 
scene took place at the Estrella Nunnery 
the other day, upon the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to that convent. It ap- 
pears that upon her Majesty's arrival 
there, the nuns seized and dragged her in 
solemn procession through the cloisters, 
took her to the churc!, knelt down before 
her, and commenced a regular din of la- 
mentations and supplications, requesting 
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the Queen not to forsake the Catholic re- 
ligion of the country, which was fast 
sinking, &c., and it was with no small dif- 
ficulty that her Majesty regained her liber- 
ty from them, after near one hour’s suf- 
fering of this clamour.’ 


GERMANY. 

A project of the highest importance, 
but which has for some time been con- 
sidered as imaginary and impracticable, a 
plan for uniting the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, is about to be carried into execution. 
A company, under the direction of Baron 
Le Fléche de Kendelstein, has been 
formed for the purpose, supported by 
several rich bankers at Amsterdam, and 
in Germany. When finished it will unite 
the Black with the North Sea, which 
are now separated by a distance of 400 
leagues. 

On the 16th of May, the city of Mu- 
nich was thrown into consternation by 
a tremendous explosion. The powder- 
magazine, situate at the distance of about 
half a league to the west of the city, was 
blown up, with the whole stock of bombs, 
grenades, Congreve-rockets, and 300 bar- 
rels of powder. ‘The houses, even in the 
remotest parts of the city, were shaken, 
the rooms were filled with dust, and from 
the pressure of the atmosphere, not only 
were the windows broken, and the frag- 
ments of glass scattered into the furthest 
corners of the rooms, wounding whomso- 
ever they struck, but in many houses the 
window-frames were shattered, the doors 
forced from the locksand hinges, and many 
persons in the streets thrown down. Six 
persons perished; and not one stone of 
the magazine was left upon another. In 
the knapsack of one of the artillerymen 
who perished in the explosion, a letter 
was found, addressed to his commanding 
officer, declaring his intention to commit 
the act of destruction, owing to the ill- 
usage he had received. He had been an 
idle and dissipated student in one of the 
universities, and, after entering the army, 
his conduct was such as to preclude all 
idea of his obtaining promotion. 

ITALY. 

A new era, says a correspondent from 
Rome, is at hand for the town of Tivoli. 
The Arno will be led into another chan- 
nel, some hundred paces further up. The 
rock opposite to Tivoli is broken through 
—a work which will illustrate the reign 
of Gregory X VI.—the river precipitating 
itself into the valley, in a north-western 
direction from the present cascade, will 
form a new cascade, equal in elevation 
and volume to that of Terni. The chan- 
nel cut in the rock is 300 feet in length, 
and has been completed for some months, 
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and the preparations for conducting the 
river into its new bed will be shortly ter- 
minated. 


EGYPT. 


According to the latest accounts the 
plague has been committing dreadful ra- 
vages, in both Lower and Upper Egypt, 
setting every precaution at defiance. At 
Foua, a town of 25,000 or 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, 19,000 had already been attacked, 
and of these, barely 500 escaped. Alex- 
andria is almost a desert, having lost, by 
death and emigration, two-thirds of its 
population. 


CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS. 


Letters frem Cape de Verde inform us 
that the garrison had risen at St. Jago 
against their officers, and proclaimed Don 
Miguel. After many excesses, the popula- 
tion of the town and its neighbourhood was 
roused to oppose them, and they finally 
succeeded in expelling them. The muti- 
nous garrison took possession of some 
Sardinian vessels, and sailed away, it was 
supposed for Italy, to tender their services 
to Don Miguel. Nothing is further known 
about them, and the island was perfectly 
quiet when the last advices left. 
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AMERICA, 


A rail-road is about to be formed be- 
tween New York and Lake Erie, of the 
almost incredible length of four hundred 
and eighty-three miles, and at the cost of 
five million six hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars! Shares 
to the amount of upwards of one million 
eight hundred thousand dollars have al- 
ready been taken in the city of New York, 
and the rail-road is expected to be finished 
in about three years. A canal, 115 miles 
in length, is about to be constructed be- 
tween Michigan and the Illinois River, 
at the cost of three million dollars. 

Accounts from Buenos Ayres state, 
that the late governor, Quiroga, and his 
suite of ten persons, returning from a mis- 
sion of mediation between two discordant 
provinces (Tucuman and Salta), were at- 
tacked in the neighbourhood of Cordova 
by a band of assasins, who lay in wait for 
them, and murdered them in cold blood; 
only one person attached to the embassy 
escaped. This individual was a courier, 
who at the moment of attack was seve- 
ral yards in advance of the travelling car- 
riage which contained the ill-fated suffer- 
ers, and instantly putting spurs to his 
horse, saved his life. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

There is some probability that the 
hitherto-unexplored mineral treasures of 
Dartmoor will be brought to light; some 
of the ancient workings (the supposed 
stream-works of the period of the Phee- 
nicians and Carthaginians) have been 
opened, and great quantities of tin have 
been found. ‘The Chudleigh United Com- 
pany have, according to report, not only 
the most extensive set, but they have also 
some of the richest lodes. A short time 
since, a wheelbarrow and some miners’ 
tools were found, that had been buried 36 
years since, which were in a perfect state 
of preservation ; some men had just then 
got to the lode, when the water broke in 
upon them, and, having found, they were 
obliged to give up. The present com- 
pany are working with spirit. 

May 16. The external repairs of Great 
Malvern Church have commenced, the first 
stone having been laid this day at the north- 
west angle of the nave, by Thomas Wood- 
yat, Esq., of Holly Mount. The Rev. 
Mr. Phillips, of Gloucester, and the Rev. 
Mr. Kinsey, of Cheltenham, have set on 
foot a subscription for the preservation of 
this noble structure. 

Jane 2. A meeting of the St. Asaph 


Diocesan Society for Promoting the 
Building and Enlargement of Churches, 
&c. was held at Mold, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph in the chair. The following grants 
were made in aid of building a chapel at 
Pont Blenddyn, in the parish of Mold, 
2001. ; ditto, Oswestry, 250/.; ditto, Rhyl, 
2007. ; ditto, Ruabon, 300.7; ditto, Lian- 
gadfan, 150/.; and of enlarging the church 
at Ysceifiog, 1002. 

June 10. A dreadful storm visited Dur- 
ham; during which, the western tower 
of the cathedral was struck with light- 
ning, hurling down an immense mass of 
stone, which, alighting upon the pavement 
beneath, was dashed into innumerable 
portions, At this moment, a party of 
students belonging to the University, who 
had been inspecting a monument latel 
erected to the memory of the Rev. i. 
Carr, late master of the grammar-school, 
alarmed by the crash, rushed from the 
cathedral, and, lamentable to relate, two 
of them were instantly annihilated by the 
falling fabric. Another had his right 
foot dreadfully mutilated, and a fourth 
was most severely bruised by several frag- 
ments of the stone, which, rebounding, 
struck him on the abdomen. The names 
of the unfortunate youths who perished 
are Hagle and Brown. 
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June 11. Five men were killed and 16 
bruised, many of them severely, at New- 
castle, by the fall of some new buildings. 

June 13. The foundation stone of the 

ublic cemetery at Exeter, was laid by the 
ev. Chancellor Martin, in the presence 
of several other of the dignitaries of the 
Church, and a large concourse of specta- 
tors. The Rey. Chancellor closed an elo- 
quent address on the occasion, by ex- 
pressing his gratification that all sects of 
rofessing Christians would now have a 
urying-place in common ; and he assured 
his dissenting brethren, however they 
might differ on points of doctrine, or forms 
of Church government—and on some 
points they must be content to differ—he 
most fervently hoped they would all at last 
meet where no differences could arise. 

The foundation stone of a column to 
commemorate the indefatigable exertions 
of the brothers, Richard and John Lan- 
der, and to record the untimely fate of 
the former, who was murdered by the 
natives in his recent expedition to the 
Quorra, was laid at 7ruro with masonic 
honours. Alli the respectability and wealth 
ef Truro and the neighbouring towns 
were present. 

The Court of Exchequer has decided 
that the corporation of 7’ruro have a right 
to a toll of 4d. per chaldron for metage of 
all coals coming into that port. 

June 13. At Wolverhampton, an inves- 
tigation of some length, connected with 
disturbances arising out of the election of 
Sir F. H. Goodricke for South Stafford- 
shire, was brought to a final close. It 
appears that the military had been called 
out to quell the riot, and some wounds 
were inflicted. Owing to the public ex- 
citation caused by the affair, Government 
thought proper to send down Sir F. Roe, 
of Bow Street police office, to investigate 
the affair. In the course of the inquiry 
one hundred and fifty-two witnesses were 
examined. From the evidence of the 
soldiers it appeared, that by Captain 
Manning’s orders, they, in the first in- 
instance, only used the flats of their 
swords to disperse the mob; but this 
seems only to have encouraged violence, 
and almost every one of the troop (the 
Captain included), were struck with 
stones. The men examined exhibited 
their helmets, all of which bore marks of 
blows from stones; and the soldier whose 
horse was killed by being stabbed with 
some sharp instrument, was severely hurt 
by a stone while standing near his dead 
horse. Before Sir F. Roe left Wolver- 
hampton, an expression of thanks was 
tendered by several respectable inhabit- 
ants to him, for the impartiality with 
which he had conducted the inquiry. 
Two subscriptions have been commenced 
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in the town—one in order to present to 
Captain Manning and Lieutenant Bran- 
der some testimonial of approbation of 
their conduct; and another on behalf of 
Marriott, a boy who lost his leg in conse- 
quence of a shot passing through his 
knee. 

The total emigration from the United 
Kingdom amounted, in 1833, to 62,527 
persons; and in 1834, to 76,222. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The London and Greenwich Railway.— 
This work is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion; nearly 500 arches are built, ex- 
clusive of those at the London Bridge 
end, and it is expected that an engine will 
commence running from the Spa- Road to 
High Street, Deptford, before the month 
of September. The whole line will, in all 
probability, be completed before Christ- 
mas. A few days since, one of the com- 
pany’s engines performed several experi- 
mental trips, for the purpose of testing the 
solidity of the works, when several noble- 
men and scientific individuals attended. 
A tumbler of water, filled to the brim, 
was placed near the rail, and the engine, 
with coals, water, and passengers—a 
weight of at least 14 tons—passed along ; 
not a drop of water was spilt, and the vi- 
bration was scarcely perceptible. Those 
who stood underneath the arches were as- 
tonished to find that the noise was not so 
great as that which would have been 
occasioned by the passing of a hackney- 
coach. This viaduct, when completed, 
will exceed, by three quarters of a mile, 
the celebrated bridge of Trajan across 
the Dauube, and is certainly the most ex- 
traordinary work of the kind in our age. 

May 16. Mr. Jerrold, author of * Rent 
Day,’ and other successful pieces, brought 
anactionin Court of Common Pleas, against 
Messrs. Morris and Winston, proprietors 
of the Haymarket Theatre, to recover 
compensation for a three-act piece intitled 
‘ Beau Nash, or the King of Bath,’ per- 
formed 13 nights in succession last season 
in their Theatre; they had given him 50/. 
which they deemed fair remuneration— 
he thought not, and the jury being of the 
samé opinion, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages 1007, in addition to the 
501. already paid. 

June 19. ‘The triennial ceremony called 
the Montem, was celebrated by the Eton 
scholars, Their Majesties attended, ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince George.—The name 
of the “ Captain” this year is Money, 
and the subscriptions are stated to amount 
to upwards of 1,0007. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE Promotions. 


Dee. 15, 1834. Enig ted, Capt. the Hon. 
Henry Duncan, R.N., C.B. and K.C.H. 

May 6. The Hon. Geo. Stevens Byng, Comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s Household. 

May 20. The Right Hon. Marquis Conyng- 
ham and Right Hon. Viscount Morpeth to be 
of the Privy Council.—Knighted, r-Adm, 
John Acworth Ommanney, C.B.—Graham 
Speirs, esq. to be Sheriff Depute of the Shires 
of Elgin and Nairn. 

May 22. Earl of Lichfield to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Postmaster General.—4th Light Dra- 

‘oons, Brevet Major Edward Byrne to be 

lajor.—llith Light Dragoons, Capt. J. Jen- 
kins to be Major.—74th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Riall, K.C.H. to be Col.—Rifle Brigade, 
Capt. J. N. Gossett to be Major. 

‘ay 27. Right Hon. Sir R. Hussey Vivian, 
Bart. and the Right Hon. Geo. S. Byng, to be 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

May 28. ke Artillery, Major-Gen. Sir J. 
Maclean, K.C.H. to be Colonel Commandant. 

May 29. 2d Foot, Capt. R. W. Brough, to 
be Major.—11th Foot, Lieut.-Col. G. L. Goldie 
to be Lieut.-Col.—35th Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Keightiey to be Lieut.-Col.—90th Foot, Major 
G.G. Nichols to be Major. 

May 30. Charles Ellice, esq. to be Page of 
Honour to his Majesty in Ordinary. 

June 5. 1st Dragoons, Major 'T. Marten to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Ist Gren. Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bart. to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—19th Foot, Major T. r 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal London Militia, Wm. 
Thompson, esq. M.P. and Alderman, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—North Devon Yeomanry Cavalry, 
the Right Hon. Lord Ciinton to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Ist Devon Yeomanry Cav. B. Fulford, esq. to 
be Major. : 

June 8. Isaac Alex. Hog, of Higham-lodge, 
Suffolk, esq. to be Gentleman at Arms. 

Archibald Earl of Gosford, created a Peer of 
the United Kingdom by the title of Baron Wor- 
lingham, of Beccles, Suffolk. 

‘une 9. Earlof Gosford to be Governor in 
Chief of the provinces of Lower and Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
Island of Prince Edward. : 

June 10. Knighted, Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie, 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern India. 

June 12. 3d Foot, Capt. Hen. Fred. Lockyor 
to be Major. ’ 

June 15. Benj. Cruttall Pierce, of St. He- 
len’s-place, London, M.D. to take the surname, 
and bear the arms of Seaman quarterly with 
those of Pierce. 


June 19. Right Hon. the Earl of Gosford,» 


Sir Charles Edward Grey, Knight, and George 
Gipps, esq. to be his Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the investigation of all grievances affectin 
his Majesty’s subjects in Lower Canada; an 
Tho. Fred. Elliot, esq. to be Secretary to the 
said Commissioners. , 

1st Foot, Capt. Chas. Deane to be Major.— 
9th Foot, Lieut.-Col. John M’Caskill, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—98th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Colin Camp- 
bell be to Lieut.-Col. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Carlow Co.—N.A.Vigors, Esq. A. Raphael, Esq. 

Drogheda.—Andrew Carew O’ er, Esq. 

Ipswich.—Rigby Wason, Esq. and James Mor- 
rison, Esq. 

Kildare Co.—R. M. O’Ferrall, esq. 

Kingston-upon-Hull.—T. P. Thompson, Esq. 

Tiverton.—Lord Visc. Palmerston. 


EccLesiaAsTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Powell, to a Preb. in Llandaff Cath, 

Rev. J. E. Tyler, to a Preb. in Llandaff Cath. 

Rev. — Smith, to be Canon in Worcester Cath. 

Rev. T. Allbutt, Dewsbury V. co. York. 

Rev. J. Barnes, Bassenthwaite R. Cumb. 

Rev. D. Beynon, Tredington R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. W. Braithwaite, Holland Fenn Chapel, 
co. Lincoln. 

Rev. R. S. Bree, Tintagell V. Cornwall. 

Rev. B.S. Broughton, Elmley Lovett R. co. 
Worcester. 

Rey. J. Daniel, Elmore P. C. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. M. D. Duffield, Bere and Layer de La 
Hay, P. C. Essex. 

Rev. J. Dodson, Cockerham V. co. Lancaster. 

Rev. W. C. Fenton, Mattersea Bawtry V. Notts. 

Rev. J. Garbett, Clayton R. Sussex. 

Rey. G. L. Hamilton, Carew V. co. Pembroke. 

Rev. J. Hardy, Lea P. C. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. C. Hesketh, North Meols R. ¢o. Lanc. 

Rey. W. Jones, Lianfihangel Generglyn V. 
Cardiganshire. 

Rev. T. G. Joyce, Kilmastulla C. Killaloe. 

Rev. W. Leech, Sherborne V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. B. Marshall, Brigsley P. C. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Nevill, East Grinstead V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Ridding, Andover V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Shadwell, All Saints R. Southampton. 

Rey. J. Shooter, Attenborough, V. co. Notts. 

Rev, A. Short, Ravensthorpe V. co. Northamp. 

Rev. A. C. Wallace, Great Coggeshall V. Essex. 

Rev. E. W. West, Melborne V. Somerset. 

Rev. M. West, Haydon, V. co. Dorset. 

Rey. C. Wildbore, Clee V. co. Lincoln. 

CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. H. Berry, Chap. to Earl Spencer. 
Rev. W. H. Charlton, to the Duke of Dorset. 


Rey. J. L. Popham, to the Marg. of Abercorn. 
Rev. G. L. Wasey, to Lord Bridport. 





BIRTHS. 


May 16. At Exminster, the wife of Capt. 
Peard, R.N. a dau.——17. At Hadley, the wife 
of the Rev. H. ere of Bristol, a son. 
——At Maidenhead, Lady Phillimore, a dau. 
——22. At Bishopthorpe, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Vernon Harcourt, a dau.——At the Ge- 
néral Post Office, Mrs. Freeling, a dau.——23. 
At her father’s, T. F. Buxton, esq. M.P. the 
wife of Andrew Johnston, esq. jun. of Renny- 
hill, M.P. a son.—23. In ker-street, the 
wife of Capt. Rivett Carnac, R.N. a dau.—— 
25. At Clifton Hamden, near Abingdon, the 
wife of the Rev. Hugh Polson, a dau.—At 
Uplowman, the wife of the Rev. Sydenham 
Pidsley, a dau.——27. the wife of the Hon. 
Dr. Dean of Windsor, a dau. 

June 4. At Ramsgate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Gummer, Madras Army, a dau.—The 
wife of Edw. Rudge, esq. of Ewelme, Oxf. a 
son.—5. At Merton Cottage, Cambridge, the 
wife of the Hon. Thomas Keppel, a son.——6. 
In Gloucester-pl. Lady Frances Calder, a dau. 
——7. In Charter-house-square, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Goode, Rector of St. Antholin, a dau. 
—8. Ather father’s, in York-st. Portman-sq. 
the wife of rd Tronson, 13th Light Inf. ason. 
—-9. At Milford ge, near Lymington, 
Hants, the wife of Lieut.-Col. H. T. Roberts, 
C.B. a dau.——10. At Tidmington, the wife of 
Dr. Staunton, a dau.—11. In Lower Brook-st. 
the wife of W. Leveson Gower, esq. of Titsey- 
sa adau.——12. At Downes, the wife of J. 

entworth Buller, -. a son and heir.— 
15. At the Mansion House, York, the Lady 
Mayoress, a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


May’. At Ipplepen, Capt. Geo. Wm. Bul- 
ler, to Charlotte, second dau. of Geo. Drake, 
esq.——9. At Knightwick, Worcestersbire, the 
Rev. Wm. Jones Skinner, Rector of Whitfield, 
Northamptonshire, to Eleanor, only dau. of 
the late Mr. W. Jones, of Little Tarrington, 
Herefordshire. ——10. At Whitchurch, the Rev. 
Dr. W. Birkett Allen, Rector of Winterbourne, 
Gloucestershire, to Anne Martha, dau. of the 
late J. Hill, esq. of Kingsclere——ll. At 
Hayes, Kent, the Rev. W. Drummond, of 
Down, to Lydia, eldest dau. of S. W. Ward, 
esq. of Baston, Kent.—At Rome, in the 
apartments of Cardinal Weld, Don Marc An- 
tonio Borghese, Prince of Sulmona, eldest son 
and heir to the Prince and Princes Borghese, to 
Lady Gwendaline Talbot, second dau. of the 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury.—12. At 
Penshurst, the Rev. T. Maude, to Eliz. Stewart 
Hay, niece of the late James enw J esq. of 
Streatham-hill, Surrey.——At Spilsby, Linc. 
the Rev. John Alington, Rector of Candlesby, to 
Charlotte Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Allen Bellingham, -——At Wimbledon, the 
Rey. H. St. Andrew St. John, Vicar of Adding- 
ham, Cumb. to Emily Murray, second dau. of 
A. Belcher, esq.——At Mortlake, Char. Eyre, 
esq. of Hallingbury-place, Essex, to Mary 
Ann, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. L. Popham, of Lit- 
tlecott, Wilts.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Rev. H. B. W. Hillcoat; D.D. to Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the late F. Pym, esq. of the Has- 
sells, Bedfordshire.——At St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, A. Peyton Phelps, esq. to Rachel Su- 
sanna, widow of the late Alex. Deans, esq. 
Master in Chancery in Jamaica.—13. At 
Wotton-under-Edge, the Rev. Kenelm Henry 
Digby, second son of Vice-Adm. Sir H. Digby, 
to Caroline, fifth daughter of Edward Shep- 

ard, esq. of the Ridge, co. Gloucester.——14. 
The vy. E. H. Dawkins, Vicar of Markham 
Clinton, Nottinghamshire, to Eliz. dau. of the 
late Sir W. H. per, Bart. and widow of G. 
A. Dawkins, esq.— At Oxford, the Rev. 
D. Williams, Rector of Alton Barnes, Wilts, 
to Miss Eliz. Powell, of Brecon.—aAt Totten- 
ham, the Rev. F. M. M’Carthy, Vicar of Lo- 
ders, Dorsetshire, to Frances Mary, eldest dau. 
of William Robinson, ~. LL.D.— At St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, H. Penney, esq. to Har- 
riet, only dau. of Sir J. Nicoll M’Adam, 
of Whitehall.——aAt Kingston, near Taunton, 
Andrew, son of the late Rev. Edw. Foster, 
Preb. of Wells, to Eliz. only dau. of the Rev. 
A. Foster.—At Clifton, the Rev. H. Gray, of 
Almondsbury, fourth son of the late Bishop of 
Bristol, to the Hon. Emilie Caroline Pery, 
third dau. of the late Viscount Glentworth. 
—At Brislington, the Rev. W. L. Towns- 
end, Rector of Bishop’s Cleeve, to Anne, only 
dau. of H. Ricketts, esq—At Bampton, 
Oxfordshire, the Rev. C. Rose, B.D. Rector of 
Cublington, Bucks, to Eliz. Frances, third dau. 
of the late W. Manley, esq. Serjeant-at-Law. 
—aAt Bradford, Geo. Churchill, esy. of Buck- 
land Ripers, to Frances, third dau. of the Rev. 
Middleton Onslow, Rector of Bradford Peve- 
rel—At Hartlebury, the Rev. F. J. B. 
Hooper, to Caroline Smith, dau. of the Rev. 
J. Harward.—At Epsom, the Rev. G. Tre- 
velyan, Rector of Malden, Surrey, to Anne, 
only dau. of H. Gosse, esq.———16. At Chel- 
tenham, C. Saunders, esq. third son of the 
late Col. A. Saunders, to Eliza, second dau. of 
the late J. Wilson, esq. of Smeaton Castle, co. 
York.— Joseph M. Gerothwohi, esq. to Char- 
lotte Claudine Clementine, dau. of the Marq. de 
Croy Channel de Hongrie.——18. At Leaming- 
ton, the Rev. W. Warburton, to Emma-Mar- 
garet, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Stovin.—— 
19. At Hovingham, — the Rey. G. H. 


Births and Marriages. 
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Webber, 4th son of the Archd. of Chichester, 
to Frances, dau. of the late Rev. Geo. Worsley, 
Rector of Stonegrave.——At the Earl of Lis- 
towell’s, Kingston House, Hedworth Lambton, 
esq.. M.P. youngest brother of the Earl of 
Durham, to Anna, eldest dau. of the late Ger- 
vase Parker Bushe, esq. of Kilkenny, and 
niece to the Countess of Listowell.——At 
Bathwick, the Rev. E. F. B. B. Fellowes, to 
Frances Mary, eldest dau. of J. Brookes, esq. 
of Cumberland Cottage, Sidmouth.——20. At 
Berry Pomeroy, the Rev. J. Bentall, of Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, tos Harriet, dau. of the 
late J. Everett, esq. of Salisbury.——At Edin- 
burg, G. W. Denys, esq. 68th Light Inf. eldest 
son of Sir Geo. Denys, Bart. to Catherine- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late M. H. Perceval, 
5 eee West Rainham, Norfolk, the Rev. 
J. Kinchant, to Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Phayre, of HR esq.—21. At 
hgate, the Rev. R. J. B. Henshaw, Vicar 
ungarton, Leicestershire, to Harriet, third 
dau. of the late Wm. Findley, esq. of Mon- 
trose, N.B.—At Swaffham Prior, W. Treve- 
lyan, esq. eldest son of Sir J. Trevelyan, Bart. 
to Paulina, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Jermyn. 
—At St. Pancras, the Rev. H. E. er, of 
Cattistock, Dorsetshire, to Mary Ellen, dau. of 
H. G. Stephens, esq. At Bromham, Capt. 
Agar, late 16th Lancers, to Mary Hoad, third 
dau. of the late Adm. P. Puget, C.B.—aAt 
Pluckley, Kent, the Rev. W. Yorke Draper, 
Rector of Broke, to Mary Anne, fourth dau. of 
Barrington Price, esq.—aAt St. Mary’s, Mary- 
le-bonne, the Rev. H. Reade Quartley, of Wol- 
verton, Bucks, to Isabella Turnor, dau. of the 
late Major Forbes.——At Tooting, the Rev. 
W. P. Purvis, Rector of Kirklington, Cumb. 
to Jane, eldest dau. of E. East, esq. of Leigh- 
house, Surrey.——22. At Camberwell, George 
Jones, esq. surgeon, late of Alcester, in this 
county, to Anne, relict of Tho. Snepp, esq. and 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Wakeman, Bart. of 
Perdiswell, Worcestersh.—23. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. T. Garnier, Vicar of 
Lewknor, to Lady C. Keppel, dau. of the Earl 
of Albemarle.——26. At Chelsworth, Capt. Job 
Hanmer, R.N. of Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, to 
Charlotte-Sophia Blagrave, dau. of the late J. 
Blagrave, esq. of Calcot-park, Berks.——At 
Shimpling Thorne, Suffolk, J. M. Cookesley, of 
Boulogne-sur-mer, to Henrietta Sarah, dau. of 
Thos. Fiske, Rector of Shimpling and Kettle- 
baston.— 27. At Trinity Church, Marylebone 
Henry Coe Coape, esq. to Sidney-Jane, third 
dau. of Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir H. King, 
K.C.B.—28. At Chester-le-Street, R. Pierce 
Butler, esq. eldest son of Sir T. Butler Bt. of 
Bullin Temple, Carlow, to Matilda, dau. of T. 
Cookson, esq. of Hermitage, Durham. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Sir James Stuart, 
Bart. of Allanbank, to Katherine, second dau. 
of Alex. Monro, es M.D. Professor of Ana- 
tomy in the University of Edinburgh.—2, 
The Rev. J. Daubeny, Rector of Publow, Som- 
ersetsh. to Eleanor, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Browne Clayton, of Adlington Hall, Lanc.—~— 
3. At Frome, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Aitchison, E.1.C. 
to Eliza Vincent, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
R. J. L. O'Connor, R.N.—4. At Plymouth 
the Rev. R. L. Burtou, vicar of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, to Mary Anne Eliz. eldest dau. of. 
the Rev. C. Pyne Coffin, of East Downe, Devon. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. J. David 
Watts Russell, esq. eldest son oF temo Watts 
Russell, esq. to Mary Neville, dau. of J. . 
Smith Wright, esq. of Rempstone Hall, Not- 
tinghamsh.—6. At a church, the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, to Miss Ellen, dau. of the late 
G. Meredith, esq. of Nottingham-place.——At 
Croydon, the Rev. J. H. Worgan, to Phi- 
lippa, eldest dau. of the late Edward Berney, 
esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Devon. 

May 26. At his residence in the Place 
Vendome, Paris, in his 67th year, the 
Right Hon. William Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon (1553,) third Viscount Courtenay, 
of Powderham castle, co. Devon (1762,) 
and a Baronet (1644). 

His lordship was born July 30, 1768, 
the only son (with thirteen sisters) of 
William the second Viscount Courtenay, 
(de jure Earl of Devon,) by Frances, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Clark, of Wal- 
lingford in Berkshire. He succeeded bis 
father in the title of Viscount, shortly 
before he became of age, on the 14th of 
Dee. 1788. 

His claim to the Earldom of Devon 
was founded upon the limitation in the 
patent of the 3d Sept. ] Mary, 1553, by 
which that dignity (originally derived by 
the Courtenays by inheritance from the 
house of Redvers in the earliest feudal 
times) was granted to Sir Edward Cour- 
tenay, to hold to him “et heredibus suis 
masculis imperpetuum,” with the prece- 
dence in Parliaments, and in all other 
places, which any of his ancestors, Earls 
of Devon, had ever held or enjoyed. The 
said Earl was the son and heir of Henry 
Marquess of Exeter, whose honours were 
forfeited by attainder; and grandson of 
William Earl of Devon by the Princess 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of King 
Edward the Fourth. Edward Earl of 
Dévon died in September 1556, without 
issue; and the title remained unclaimed 
until the year 1830, when Viscount Cour- 
tenay urged his right to the honour as 
collateral heir male of the last Earl, he 
being heir male of the body of Sir Philip 
Courtenay of Powderham, a younger 
brother of Sir Edward Courtenay, which 
Sir Edward was the eldest son of Hugh 
second Earl of Devon, (but died in vita 
patris) and ancestor of the subsequent 
Earls. Upon establishing his pedigree, 
and proving that all the elder male 
branches of the Courtenay family were 
extinct, the House of Lords, on the 14th 
March 1831, admitted Lord Courtenay’s 
right to the Earldom of Devon under the 
patent of 1553, by the following resolution: 
‘* Resolved and adjudged that William 
Viscount Courtenay bath made out his 
claim to the title, honour, and dignity of 
Earl of Devon.” 

His Lordship, however, never took his 
seat as Peer, having remained out of the 
country from that period until his death. 
He was unmarried; and is succeeded in the 
Earldom by William Courtenay, esq. assis- 
tant Clerk of the Parliament, elder son of 

Gent. Mac. Voi. IV. 


the late Rt. Rev. Henry Reginald Cour- 
tenay, D.D. Lord Bishop of Exeter, and 
grandson of Henry Reginald Courtenay, 
esq. younger brother to the first Viscount. 
The Viscounty has become extinct. 

The present Earl was born in 1777, and 
married in 1804, Lady Henrietta Leslie, 
daughter of the late Sir Lucas Papys, 
Bart. by Jane-Elizabeth Countess of 
Rothes, by whom he has issue the Hon. 
William- Reginald Courtenay, who mar- 
ried in 1830 Lady Elizabeth Fortescue, 
seventh daughter of Earl Fortescue, and 
has issue, and two other sons. 

The remains of the late Earl of Devon 
lay in state at Powderham Castle on the 
llth of June. A large number of persons 
from Exeter and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood visited the mournful pageant. 
The funeral, which it was intended should 
be as private as circumstances would per- 
mit, took place the following day, the 
body being interred in the family vault in 
Powderham Church. The procession 
from the Castle consisted of the relatives 
of the deceased Nobleman, and some of 
the immediate friends of the family, to- 
gether with several hundreds of the 
tenantry of Powderham and the adjoining 
parishes, 





Apo. Hon. Sir A.K. Lecce, K.C.B. 

May 12. At his residence on Black- 
heath, in his 69th year, the Hon. Sir Ar- 
thur Kaye Legge, K.C.B. Admiral of the 
Blue; uncle to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
elder brother to the late Bishop of Ox- 
ford, and to Lady Feversham. ’ 

He was born Oct, 25, 1766, the sixth 
son of William second Earl of Dart- 
mouth, by Frances- Catharine, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Charles Gunter 
Nicholls, K.B. He entered the Navy at 
an early age, and had the honour of being 
a shipmate with his present Majesty on 
board the Prince George, bearing the flag 
of Rear-Adm. Digby, on the American 
station. In 1791 he commanded the 
Shark sloop, stationed in the Channel; 
and in 1793 was made post in the Niger 
32, which was one of the repeaters in the 
glorious victory of the Ist June 1794, 

In the spring of 1795, the Latona fri- 
gate, to which he had been removed from 
the Niger, formed one of the squadron 
which escorted the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick to this country. About May 
1797 le was appointed to the Cambrian 
40, in which he captured several privateers 
off the French coast, and was in occa- 
sional attendance on their Majesties at 
Weymouth, until the close of the war. 

N 
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Soon after the renewal of the hostilities 
in 1803, he obtained the command of the 
Repulse, a new 74, attached to the West- 
ern squadron. Early in 1805 he captured 
a valuable Spanish merchantman, off Fer- 
rol; and in the same year was present in 
the action between Sir Robert Calder 
and the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. He was afterwards ordered to the 
Mediterranean ; and in 1807 accompanied 
Sir T. Duckworth to the Dardanelles, 
where the Repulse had 10 killed and 14 
wounded. He afterwards went on the 
Walcheren expedition, and being attacked 
with fever at Flushing, was obliged to re- 
sign the command of his ship, and return 
to England. 

Capt. Legge was promoted to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral Jwy 31, 1810. In the 
spring of 1811 he was appointed to the 
command at Cadiz, having the Revenge 
74 for his tlag-ship ; and remained there 
until Sept. 1812. He was afterwards 
appointed to the command in the river 

hames, and hoisted his flag on the Thisbe 
trigate off Greenwich, where it continued 
during the remainder of the war. He be- 
came a Vice-Admiral 1814, K.C.B. 
1815, and Admiral 1830. 

In 1801 he was nominated a Groom of 
His Majesty’s Bedchamber, in which 
character he walked at the funeral of 
George the Third. 

Sir Arthur was never married. He 
has died possessed of a very large fortune, 
which he has distributed among bis 
nephews and nieces. He has bequeathed 
to his butler, named Smith, who has been 
many years in his service, the sum of 
3,0002. together with the whole of his 
valuable wardrobe. He has also left to 
Green, his coachman, 1,000/; to Burford, 
his footman, 1,0002; to Kitson, the 
groom, 1,000/; and to his housekeeper, 
1,0007. To his housemaid, who had only 
been three months in his service, he has 
bequeathed the sum of 507. In addition 
to these legacies, he has ordered the 
sum of 100.. to be paid to each of his ser- 
vants in lieu of half a year’s wages. His 
remains were interred in the family 
vault in Lewisham churchyard. 





Masor-Gen. Sin J. Campsety, K.C.B. 
May 6. At Paris, Major-General Sir 
James Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.H., 
K.T.S. Colonel of the 74th regiment. 
This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the first foot in 1791, and Lieutenant 
in 1794; and in September of the 
latter year obtained a company in the 42d. 
He served at Gibraltar ; and was at the 
capture of Minorca in 1798. He was 
appointed Major of the Argyle-fencibles, 
Jan. 3, 1799, and joined them in Ireland. 
In 1802 he exchanged into the 94th foot, 


which he joined at Madras ; and in two 
years after was appointed Lieut.- Colonel. 
He served in the field during the Mah- 
ratta war from Jan. 1803 to March 1806, 
and for a time commanded a brigade. In 
Oct. 1807 his regiment, which had then 
been longest abroad, was drafted and sent 
home, where it arrived in April 1808, 
consisting of only 130 men. After being 
recruited, it embarked for Jersey in Sept. 
1809, and for Portugal in Jan. following; 
from whence they proceeded to Cadiz, 
where this oflicer commanded a brigade 
and the garrison, and returned to Lisbon 
in Sept. 1810. Upon joining the army, 
he commanded a brigade of the third 
division until June 1812, and led it to 
victory at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, and 
Salamanca, as he did his own corps at 
Fuentes d’Onor and Vittoria, At the 
first of these he headed his own regiment, 
which stormed and carried the great 
breach. He was twice severely wounded, 
at Salamanca and Vittoria. He became 
a brevet Colonel 1813, C.B. in 1815, re- 
ceived permission to accept the insignia 
of the Tower and Sword, March 11, 
1816; Major-General 1819; K.C.B. 
Dec. 3, 1822; he was appointed to the 
Coloneley of the 94th foot in 183.; and 
to that of the 74th on the 12th of Decem- 
ber last. In 1818, on the temperary dis- 
bandment of the 94th regiment, he was 
presented by the officers of that corps with 
a sword asa memorial of their respect and 
esteem, 

He married March 18, 1817, Lady 
Dorothea-Louisa Cuffe, younger daugh- 
ter of Otway first Earl of Desart, and 
aunt to the present Earl. 





Cart. Sin C. M. Scuomprre, K.C.H. 
Jan. 2. On-board the President flag- 
ship, in Carlisle Bay, Dominica, his Ex- 
cellency Sir Charles Marsh Schomberg, 
C.B., K.C.H., K.T.S., Capt. R.N. and 
Lieut.-Governor of that island. 

Sir Charles was the son of Capt. Sir 
Alexander Schomberg, R.N. by Mary- 
Susannah- Arabella, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Chalmers. He was born at Dublin; 
and entered the naval service on board the 
Dorset yacht, the command of which was 
held for many years by his father, in at- 
tendance on several Viceroys of Ireland. 
On the breaking out of the French revo- 
lutionary war, he passed into active service 
under the celebrated Adm. Macbride, 
until the year 1795, when he was pro- 
moted to be Lieutenant of the Minotaur, 
in which capacity he was serving at the 
time of the mutiny in 1797. He was sub- 
sequently engaged in several severe boat 
actions with the Spanish flotilla and land 
batteries at Cadiz, for his conduct in 
which he received the approbation of Earl 
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St. Vincent. The Minotaur afterwards 
joined Nelson off Toulon, and bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the battie of the Nile; 
and during his subsequent services in the 
Mediterranean, Lieut. Schomberg on all 
occasions displayed zeal and activity, par- 
ticularly in a gallant and successful attack 
upon two Spanish corvettes, off Barcelona. 

He next accompanied Lord Keith to 
Egypt, as Flag Lieutenant of the Four- 
droyant, and was sent by the Admiral to 
Grand Cairo, to keep up a communication 
with the ‘Turkish army, and continued in 
that arduous service until the termination 
of hostilities, notwithstanding he had 
been promoted tothe Termagant sloop of 
war; after which be joined the Charon 
44, and assisted in conveying the French 
troops from Alexandria to Malta. 

He was employed in various negocia- 
tions up to 1803, and in August of that 
year was made Post into the Madras 54, 
lying at Malta; where he remained until 
that ship was dismantled in 1807, and then 
returned to England. 

His next appointment was tothe Hibernia 
120, as flag Captain to Sir W. Sidney 
Smith, and he removed with the Admiral 
into his former ship, the Fourdroyant, for 
the purpose of conveying the Royal Fa- 
mily of Pertugal to Rio Janeiro. In 
1810 he was appointed to the Astrea 36, 
in which he proceeded to the East India 
station, and in company with the Phebe, 
Galatea, and Racehorse, captured, after a 
hard-fought and gallant action, on the 20th 
May 1811, la Renommee frigate of 44 
guns, one of a squadron that had com- 
mitted great depredations in the Indian 
seas. He subsequently recovered the set- 
tlement of Tamatan, in Madagascar, aud 
captured another French frigate lying in 
the port. 

In April 1813 he succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Nisus 38, and proceeded from 
the Capestationto South America, whence 
he conveyed a valuable fleet, and was paid 
off in March 1814. At the enlargement 
of the Order of the Bath, in Jan. 1815, 
he was nominated a C.B.; and on the 
30th Aug. following, received permission 
to accept the insignia of a Commander of 
the Tower and Sword. In ]82C he was 
appointed to the Rochford 80, destined 
for the flagof Sir Graham Moore. In1824 
he returned with that officer from the 
Mediterranean, his time of service being 
expired. In Feb. 1833 he was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of Dominica, where 
his wise and impartial administration ap- 
pears to bave given complete satisfaction 
to the inhabitants. He was interred in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, on the 2d of January, 
with military honours, Sir G. Cockburn 
and Sir L. Smith, the senior naval and 


Oxsrruary.— Capt. 





W. Kempthorne, R.N. 9] 


military commanders present, acting as 
chief mourners. 





Carr. W. Kemprnorny, R.N. 

Lately, At Exeter, William Kemp- 
thorne, esq,a Post Captain R.N. 

This officer was a native of Penrhyn ; 
his father end maternal grandfather were 
both commanders in the Falmouth packet- 
service; and the name of the latter was 
Goodridge. He entered the navy in 1795, 
and served the whole of his time as Mid- 
shipman under the active and chivalrous 
command of Sir Edward Pellew, the late 
Viscount Exmouth. At the age of six- 
teen, he was carried prisoner into Ro- 
chelle, whence, however, after six weeks’ 
captivity, he had the good fortune to 
escape, in company with Mr. Henry Gil- 
bert, another Cornish youth, and in a few 
days more was again on board the Indefati- 
gable. He attained the rank of Lieutenant 
in 1800. 

Having proceeded with Sir Edward 
Peilew inthe Culloden 74 to the East 
Indies, Mr. Kempthorne was there ap- 
pointed First Lieutenant of the Corn- 
wallis frigate, in 1805; and in 1807 ob- 
tained the command of the Diana brig, in 
which he captured the Topaze piratical 
schooner, in May of that year (on which 
occasion he was severely wounded ), and a 
Dutch national brig of six guns in August 
1808. 

Towards the close of that year he was 
employed, witha brig and cruizer under 
his orders, in blockading Canton; and in 
Sept. 1809 he captured the Dutch nati- 
onal brig Zephyr of 14 long-sixes. Whilst 


employed in the Eastern seas, he made 


several important hydrograpbical disco- 
veries; one of which, an extensive and 
dangerous patch of coral to the south of 
the Natuma islands, he named after 
his little vessel the Diana; which was at 
length worn out, and laid up at the island 
of Rodrigues, in May 1810. 

He was made Commander April 3, 
1811, appointed to the Harlequin sloop, 
Nov. 11 following; and to the Beelze- 
bub bomb, July 2, 1816, then under 
orders for Algiers. During the bombard- 
ment of that town he commanded the 
division of bombs, and after its surrender 
was appointed to act as Captain of the 
Queen Charlotte 108, bearing the flag of 
his early patron. He was promoted to 
Post rank on the 16th Sept. following ; 
and continued to command the Queen 
Charlotte until she was put out of commis- 
sion. 

{A more particular memoir of Capt. 
Kempthorne will be fouudin Marshall's 
Royal Naval Biography, Supplement, part 
iv. pp. LE4—116.] 
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Mus. Cook. 

May 13. At Clapham, in her 94th 
year, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. James 
Cook, R.N. the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator. 

‘This venerable lady, remarkable alike 
from the eminence of her husband, and for 
the length of time she had survived him, 
as well as estimable for her private virtues, 
was married in the year 1762. She was 
a Miss Batts, of Barking in Essex; and 
Cook was then a Master in the Navy, 
thirty-four years of age. To the last she 
was generally accustomed to speak of him 
as “ Mr. Cook,” which was the style by 
which he had been chiefly known to her 
during his residence at home, as be was 
not appointed to the rank of Commander 
until 1771, nor to that of Post Captain 
till 1776. His death at Owhyhee took 
place on the 14th of Feb. 1779, baving 
then been absent from England for more 
than two years and ahalt. Mrs. Cook 
had, after his departure, received from the 
Royal Society, the Copley gold medal, 
which had been voted to him for a paper 
explaining the means he had employed 
for preserving his crew in his previous 
voyages, and this, with many other inter- 
esting memorials, she treasured with faith- 
ful care. 

When the tidings of Captain Cook’s 
death were communicated to King George 
the Third, his Majesty immediately di- 
rected pensions to be settled on the widow 
and three surviving sons. But Mrs. 
Cook had the grievous misfortune to lose 
them all within a few years after. Na- 
thaniel, the second, who had embraced 
the naval profession from hereditary 
emulation of his father’s name, not with- 
out affectionate apprehensions on the part 
of his mother, was lost in 1780, at the age 
of sixteen, with Commodore Walsingham, 
in the Thunderer, which foundered at sea. 

Hugh, who was considerably the young- 
est, died in 1793, at the age of seventeen, 
whilst a student in Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His mother had purchased the 
advowson of a living, with a view to his 
preferment ; but he died unacquainted 
with a circumstance which might, if pre- 
maturely announced, have damped his 
personal exertions. James, the eldest, at 
the age of thirty-one, was drowned with 
his boat’s crew, while Commander of the 
Spitfire sloop of war, off the Isle of 
Wight, in 1794. A daughter had previ- 
ously died of dropsy, when about twelve 
years of age. ‘The memory of these 
lamentable bereavements was never ef- 
faced from her mind, and there were some 
melancholy anniversaries which to the 
end of her days she devoted to seclusion 
and pious observance. 


Osirvary.—Mrs. Cook:—Edward Roberts, Esq. 
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Mrs. Cook selected Clapham as her 
place of residence, many years since, on 
account of its convenience for her eldest 
son when coming to town by the Ports- 
mouth coach. ‘There her latter days 
were spent in intercourse with her friends, 
and in the conscientious discharge of those 
duties which her benevolent and kindly 
feelings dictated to her. Her amiable 
conduct in all social relations, her pious 
acquiescence and resignation under extra- 
ordinary family trials and deprivations, 
and her consistent sensible demeanour 
throughout a long life, secured her univer- 
sal esteem and respect. 

The body of Mrs. Cook was buried on 
the 22d May, in a vault in the church of 
St. Andrew the Great, in Cambridge, near 
those of her children, to whose memory 
there is alreadyamonument. Mrs. Cook 
has munificently left 10002. three per 
cents. to that parish, under the following 
conditions: — ‘The monument is to be main- 
tained in perfect repair out of the interest, 
the Minister for the time being to ree 
ceive 2/. per ann. for his trouble in at- 
tending to the execution of this trust; 
and the remainder is to be equally divided, 
every year on St. Thomas’s Day, between 
five poor aged women belonging to and 
residing in the parish of Great St. An- 
drew’s, who do not receive parochial re- 
lief. The appointment is to be made 
each year by the Minister, Church- 
wardens, and Overseers. She has also 
bequeathed 750/. to the poor of Clapham ; 
and has left many handsome legacies to 
her friends ; to her three servants, besides 
legacies, she has bestowed all the furniture 
in their respective rooms. She has be- 
queathed the Copley gold medal, before 
mentioned, and the medal struck in honour 
of her husband by order of George III. (of 
which there never were but five), to the 
British Museum. The Schools for the 
Indigent Blind and the Royal Maternity 
Charity, are benefited to the amount of 
nearly 1,000/. consols, besides various 
other public and private charities. Her 
will has been proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury by her relation, J. L. 
Bennett, esq. of Merton, and J. D. Blake, 
esq. the executors, and her property sworn 
under 60,0002. 





Epwarp Ropserts, Esa. 

May 14. At Ealing, Middlesex, in his 
88th year, Edward Roberts, esq. late 
Clerk of the Pells in his Majesty's Re- 
ceipt of Exchequer. 

Mr. Roberts was one of the most 
marked men of his time, and had associ- 
ated with nearly all the celebrated politi- 
cal characters of the age, from the days of 
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his god-father Sir Edward Walpole, and 
his early friend Colonel ‘Barré, down to 
the leading Members of Lord Liverpool's 
administration. He possessed a mascu- 
line understanding, with a particular 
quickness and acuteness of observation. 
During a long and active career in th 
public service (upwards of sixty-one years) 
he was remarkable tor those qualities 
which eminently pointed him out for 
offices of great trust and responsibility. 

His personal character may be summed 
up in one word—he was a finished gentle- 
man of the old school—in the best and 
highest sense of the term. On a first in- 
terview something bordering on austerity 
might be perceptible in his manner, but 
this common attribute of oilicial men 
almost instantly vanished, and the natural 
amenity of bis disposition displayed itself 
in the most attractive cotours. His 
countenance was prepossessing in the ex- 
treme ; his eye, though keen and piercing, 
clearly demonstrated a benevolent as well 
as ardent mind. He delivered his opini- 
ons on all subjects with the utmost energy 
and decision, and with an emphasis pecu- 
liar to himself. Few men could rival him 
in the variety and correctness of his in- 
formation, or in the extent of his memory, 
at a very advanced period of life. Such 
was the accuracy and minuteness of his 
research, that it was difficult to call in 
question any historical fact, or even date, 
which he advanced. The same degree of 
exactness pervaded the arrangements of 
his private life, and nothing could exceed 
the beauty and elegance of his handwriting, 
but the vigour and perspicuity of his epis- 
tolary style. 

It is to be hoped that a detailed me- 
moir of this venerable man will be given 
to the public by the same admirable pen, 
which some years ago illustrated, in one of 
the most beautiful biographical sketches 
extant, the virtues and talents of his dis- 
tinguished son, Barre Charles Roberts, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. (4to. 
1814.) Inthe mean time this feeble tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Roberts is offered 
by one who felt himself both honoured 
and gratified by his friendship. 

[We may add that at the time of his 
decease, Mr. Roberts was the senior 
member of the Company of Apothecaries 
of London, of which he served the office 
of Master some years since, and in which 
society he was regarded with the highest 
respect. ] 





Mars. O. SERREs. 

Nov. 21. Within the rules of the 
King’s Bench, in ber 63d year, Mrs. Olivia 
Serres, the self-styled Princess Olive of 
Cumberland. 


Qsitruary.—Myrs. O. Serres. 
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This extraordinary and aspiring impos- 
tor was born at Warwick, April 3, 1772, 
and baptized at St. Nicolas church in 
that town, on the ]5th of the same month, 
being the daughter of Mr. Robert Wil- 
mot, a house-painter, and Anna-Maria 
his wife. She was educated under the 
protection of her uncle, the Rev, James 
Wilmot, D.D. Fellow of Trinity college, 
Oxford, and Rector of Barton on the 
Heath in Warwickshire, aid whilst living 
with him, shortly after quitting school, she 
appeared as a witness upon a very extra- 
ordinary trial for a burglary in her uncle’s 
house, for which two men were convicted 
and executed. Her story was very mar- 
vellous, and her condnet, as she repre- 
sented it, highly heroic. 

At an early age she was married to 
Mr. John Thomas Serres, who had the 
appointment of Marine Painter to the 
King and Duke of Clarence, and was a 
son of Count Dominick Serres, one of 
the early members of the Royal Academy. 
After a few years they separated, and 
Mrs. Serres had to support herself and 
children by her own efforts. In 1806 she 
was herself appointed Landscape Painter 
tothe Prince of Wales. We believe she at 
one time made her appearance on the stage, 
and she is said to have performed Polly 
iu the Beggar’s Opera. Mr. Serres died 
on the 28th of December 1825; and a 
memoir of him wiil be found in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. xcvr. i. 280. 

Always possessing a busy and romantic 
imagination, Olivia at an early age essayed 
her powers in original composition ;. but 
we believe she did not venture before the 
public until the year 1805, when she 
printed a novel called “ St. Julian.” In 
the following year, she put forth her po- 
etical miscellanies, under the title of 
“ Flights of Fancy.” She also published 
the “Castle of Avala,” an opera; and 
«“ Letters of Advice to her Daughters.” 

In 1813 she embarked in the first of her 
attempts to gull the British public, by 
proclaiming her late uncle before men- 
tioned to have been the long-sought au- 
thor of Junius. His pretensions were 
advanced in an octavo volume, entitled, 
«The Life of the Rev. James Wilmot, 
D.D.” (see the Monthly Review, N. S. 
Lxxu, 94, and Gent. Mag. Lxxxm, ii. 
413.) The claim was completely nega- 
tived by letters from Dr. Butler of 
Shrewsbury and Mr. G. Woodfall, which 
appear in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August 1813 (ibid. p. 99.) Mrs. Serres 
replied in Nov. p. 413, and Mr. Wood- 
fall honoured her with one more rejoinder 
in Dec. p. 545. The lady was indulged 
with further attention in the next volume, 
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pt. i, pp. 213, 344, 535, pt. ii, 24, but the 
falsity of her pretensions was already 
apparent to every intelligent person who 
paid attention to the subject. 

Her next extraordinary freak was as- 
suming the character of a theologian, by 
publishing in ISI4, St. Athanasius’ 
Creed Explained, for the advantage of 
youth. By Olivia Wilmot Serres, niece,” 
&e. &e. It will be observed she had 
already began to traflic in assumed 
names; for that of Wilmot was not given 
her in baptism. 

About the year 1817 she first discovered 
that she was not the daughter of Robert 
Wilmot, but of Henry Duke of Cumber- 
land, brother to King George the Third. 
At first she was satisfied to be accounted 
illegitimate; but she shertly professed 
herself to be his legitimate daughter; first 
her mother was Mrs. Payne, sister to Dr. 
Wilmot, and afterwards she became the 
Doctor’s daughter. Ou these pretensions 
she proceeded to forward her claims to 
the Prince Regent and Royal family, and 
the officers of Government. 

She employed herself in fabricating 
several absurd and contradictory docu- 
ments; the most weighty of which was 
a will of George the Third, bequeathing 
her 15,000/.; some of these were printed, 
for the amusement of the readers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in the number 
for July 1822. In the following June 
Sir Gerard Noel was induced to move for 
an investigation of her claims in the 
House of Commons, and was seconded 
by Mr. Hume; but Sir Robert Peel, in 
a clear and convincing speech, completely 
set the matter at rest, and enlightened the 
few who had been deceived by her extra- 
vagant assumptions, He pointed out that 
her documents were framed in the most 
injudicious and inconsiderate manner, 
many of the signatures being such as 
could never have been made by the parties 
to whom they were assigned. (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcu, i. 637). He concluded 
by humorously observing that, “if these 
claims were given up, there were others 
which could yet be pressed. The lady 
had two strings to her bow. He held in 
his ‘hand a manifesto of the Princess 
Olivia, addressed to the high powers of 
the Kingdom of Poland, and stating that 
she was descended from Stanislaus wAu- 
gustus!” : : 

From this time, however, the Princess 
Olive was constrained to relinquish her 
carriage and footmen in the Royal liveries, 
which some simple tradesmen had permit- 
ted her to display,and her latter years were 
spent in obscurity and poverty within the 
rules of the King’s Bench. 


Oxsiruary.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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Mrs. Hemans. 

May 16. At Dublin, Mrs, F. D. He- 
mans, the most able of our female poets. 
For the following memoir of her history 
and writings we are indebted to the dthe- 
naum, 

Felicia Dorothea Brown was born at 
Liverpool, in the house now occupied by 
Mr. Molyneux, in Duke Street. Her 
futher was a native of jreland, her mother 
a German lady—a Miss Wagner—but 
descended from, or connected with, some 
Venetian family, a circumstance which 
Mrs, Hemans would playfully mention, 
us accounting for the strong tinge of 
romance and poetry which pervaded her 
character from her earliest childhood. 
When she was very young, her family re- 
moved from Liverpvol to the neighbour- 
hood of St. Asaph, in North Wales. 
She married at an early age—and her 
married life, after the birth of five sons, 
was clouded by separation from her hus- 
band. On the death of her mother, with 
whom she had resided, she broke up her 
establishment in Wales, and removed to 
Wavertree, in the neighbourhood of Liver. 
pool—irom whence, after a residence of 
about three years, she again removed to 
Dublin,—her last resting-place. 

From childhood, her thirst for know- 
ledge was extreme, and her reading great 
and varied. Those who, while admitting 
the high-toned beauty of her poetry, ac- 
cused it of monotony of style and subject, 
(they could not deny to it the praise of 
originality, seeing that it founded a school 
of imitators in England, and a yet larger 
in America,) little knew to what histori- 
cal research she had applied herself—how 
far and wide she had sought for food with 
which to fill her eager mind. It is true 
that she only used a part of the mass of 
information which she had collected,— 
for she never wrote on calculation, but 
from the strong impulse of the moment, 
and it was her nature intimately to take 
home to herself and appropriate only what 
was high-hearted, imaginative, and refined. 
Her knowledge of classic literature, how- 
ever, may be distinctly traced in her 
‘ Sceptic,’ her ‘Modern Greece,’ and 
many other lyrics. Her study and ad- 
miration of the works of ancient Gveek 
and Roman art, were strengthened into 
an abiding love of the beautiful, which 
breathes both in the sentiment and struc- 
ture of every line she wrote (for there are 
few of our poets more faultlessly musical 
in their versification); and when, subse- 
quently, she vpened for herself the trea- 
suries of German and Spanish legend and 
literature, how thoroughly she bad imbued 
herself with their spirit may be seen in 
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her ‘ Siege of Valencia, in her glorious 
and chivalric ‘ Songs of the Cid,’ and in 
her ‘ Lays of Many Lands,’ the idea of 
which was suggested by Herder’s ¢ Stim- 
men der Volker in Liedern,’ 

But though her mind was enriched by 
her wide acquaintance with the poetical 
and historical literature of other countries, 
it possessed a strong and decidedly marked 
character of its own, which coloured 
all her productions—a character which, 
though anything but fecble or sentimen- 
tal, was essentially feminine. Her im- 
agination was rich, chaste, and glowing; 
those who saw only its published fruits, 
little guessed at the extent of its variety. 

It is difficult to enumerate the titles of 
her principal works. Her first childish 
efforts were published when she was only 
thirteen, and we can only name her sub- 
sequent poems—‘ Wallace,’ * Dartmoor,’ 
« The Restoration of the Works of Art 
to Italy,’ and her * Dramatic Scenes.’ 
These were, probably, written in the 
happiest period of her life, when her mind 
was rapidly developing itself, and its pro- 
gress was aided by judicious and intelligent 
counsellors, among whom may be men- 
tioned Bishop Heber. A favourable no- 
tice of one of these poems will be found 
in Lord Byron’s Letters ; and the fame 
of her opening talent had reached Shelley, 
who addressed a very singular correspon- 
dence to her. With respect to the world 
in general, her name began to be known 
by the publication of her ‘ Welsh Melo- 
dies,’ of her * Siege of Valencia,’ and the 
scattered lyrics which appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, then under the 
direction of Campbell. She had pre- 
viously contributed a series of prose papers, 
on Foreign Literature, to Constable's 
Edinburgh Magazine, which, with little 
exception, are the only specimens of that 
style of writing ever attempted by her. 
To the ‘ Siege of Valencia,’ succeeded 
rapidly, her ¢ Forest Sanctuary,’ her * Re- 
cords of Woman’, (the most successful of 
her works,) her ‘ Songs of the Affections’, 
(containing, perhaps, her finest poem, 
* The Spirit’s Return’,) her ‘ National 
Lyrics and Songs for Music,’ (most of 
which have been set to music by her sister, 
and become popular), and her * Scenes 
and Hymns of Life.’ 

We should also mention her tragedy, 

The Vespers of Palermo,’ which, though 
containing many fine thoughts and mag- 
nificent bursts of poetry, was hardly fitted 
for the stage; and the songs which she 
contributed to Col. Hodges’ ‘ Peninsular 
Melodies.’ 

She had been urged by a friend to un- 
dertake a prose work, and a series of 
‘ Artistic Novels,’ something after the 
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manner of Tieck, and Goethe's Kunst- 
Romanen, as likely to be congenial to ber 
own tastes and habits of mind, and to 
prove most acceptable to the public. 

‘« T have now,” she says, (in a letter 
written not long since), ** passed through 
the feverish and somewhat visionary state 
of mind often connected with the passion- 
ate study of art in early life; deep affec. 
tions, and deep sorrows, seem to have 
solemn.zed my whole being, and I now 
feel as it bound to higher and holier tasks, 
which, though I may occasionally lay 
aside, I could not long wander from with- 
out some sense of dereliction. I hope it 
is no self-delusion, but I cannot help 
sometimes feeling as if it were my true 
task to enlargethe sphere of Sacred Poetry, 
and extend its influence. When you re- 
ceive my volume of ¢ Scenes and Hymns,” 
you will see what I mean by enlarging its 
sphere, though my plan as yet is very 
impertectly developed.” 

In private life, Mrs. Hemans was re- 
markable for shrinking from the vulgar 
honours of Jionism, with all the quiet 
delicacy of a gentlewoman; and at a time 
when she was courted by offers of friend- 
ship and service, and homages sent to her 
from every corner of Great Britain and 
America, to an extent whichitis necessary 
to have seen to believe, she was never so 
happy as when she could draw her own 
small circle around her, and, secure in 
the honest sympathy of its members, give 
full scope to the powers of conversation, 
which were rarely exerted in general 
society, and their existence, therefore, 
hardly suspected. It will surprise many 
to be told, that she might, at any moment, 
have gained herself a brilliant reputation 
as a wit, for her use of illustration and 
language was as happy and quaint, as her 
fancy was quick and excursive; but she 
was, wisely for her own peace of mind, 
anxious rather to conceal than to display 
these talents. Her sensitiveness on this 
point, prevented her ever visiting London 
after her name had become celebrated : 
and, in fact, she was not seldom reproached 
by her zealous friends for undervaluing, 
and refusing to enjoy, the honours which 
were the deserved reward of her high 
talents, and for shutting herself up, as it 
were, in a corner, when she ought to have 
taken her place in the world of society as 
a leading star. The few who knew ‘her 
will long remember her eager child-like 
affection, and the sincere kindliness with 
which, while she threw herself fully and 
frankly on their good offices, she adopted 
their interests as her own. 

Her health had for many years been 
precarious and delicate: the illness of 
which she died was long and complicated, 
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but, from the first, its close was foreseen ; 
and we know from those in close con- 
nexion with her, that her spirit was placid 
and resolved, and that she looked forward 
to the approach of the last struggle with- 
out a fear. 





GrorcrE Pincxarp, M D. 
May 15. In Bloomsbury-square, aged 
67, George Pinckard, esq. M.D. Phy- 
sician to the Bloomsbury Dispensary. 
Dr. Pinckard was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the College of Physicians, and in 
extensive private practice. In early life 
he was attached to the medical department 
of the army, having accompanied the ex- 
pedition of Sir Ralph Abercromby to the 
West Indies, towards the close of the last 
century, as Physician to the Forces. He 
was afterwards promoted to the rank of 
Inspector- General of Hospitals, and con- 
tinued for many years to superintend the 
entire medical department of that un- 
healthy station. He hada mind enriched 
by the stores of literature, and was the 
author of several works. Among these, 
his “ Notes on the West ludies,” pub- 
lished in three octavo volumes, 1806, is 
regarded as a production of standard utility 
as a medical guide to the climate, abound- 
ing in original and intelligent views of the 
state of society, and accurate - statistical 
information. Dr. Pinckard was the 
founder of the Bloomsbury Dispensary, 
and continued the Physician for upwards 
of thirty years. To his professional ex- 
ertions, and unremitting solicitude for its 
welfare, that charitable institution mainly 
owes its flourishing state. The severe 
visitations of bodily pain, to which for the 
last ten years he was occasionally subject 
by the disorder which so abruptly cut 
short his existence, compelled him to 
relax somewhat in the number of his per- 
sonal attendances at the infirmary, and at 
the bed-side of the poor; but his mird 
continued to the last to watch over and 
promote its interests. In a pamphlet 
ublished shortly before his death, he has 
Toft proofs of the intelligence of bis mind, 
and of his active benevolence in the cause 
of the poor. Sw 
A coroner’s jury assembled to inquire 
into the circumstancesof his sudden death. 
Dr. Rehard Pinckard, his nephew, said he 
resided in the same house with the de- 
ceased, and on Friday morning, May 
15, his uncle proceeded to take break- 
fast, witness reading to him during the 
time. While thus engaged, a patient 
called, and Dr. George Pinckard went 
down stairs to him. In a minute or two 
witness heard a sound as if something 
had fallen heavily, and shortly afterwards 
the bell rang. The female patient who 
12 
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had called on the deceased, told him, that 
after Dr. Pinckard had examined her 
throat, he turned round to write her a 
rescription, but before he got to the table 
e fell down, and in less than two minutes 
was acorpse. Dr. Williams of Bedford- 
place, and Dr. Moore of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, deposed that they were present at 
the examination of the body, and they had 
ascertained that the deceased laboured 
under a disease termed angina pectoris for 
a considerable length of time. They 
fouud partial ossification in the vessels 
about the heart, and also inflammation of 
the aorta. The jury returned a verdict 
of «* Died by the visitation of God.” 
Dr. Pinckard was married June 27, 
1817, to Miss Eastwood. 





RicHarp Suarp, Esa. 

March 30. At Dorchester, on his road 
from Torquay to London, aged ‘76, 
Richard Sharp, esq. of Park-lane, and 
Micklebam, F'.R.S. and S.A.; agentle- 
man well known in the literary world as 
“ Conversation Sharp.” 

Though a great part of his life was 
spent in the superintendence of extensive 
commercial concerns, of which the respon- 
sibility rested on bimself alone, he made 
such good use of his leisure, as to merit 
and receive the title of a man of letters, 
not the least distinguished of his time. 

His “ Letters and Essays in Prose and 
Verse,” recently published, show that, if 
he had more exclusively devoted himself 
to study and composition, he might have 
taken a high station among our moral 
philosophers and moral poets. His taste 
and judgment were so correct, that Sir 
James Mackintosh, who was well ac- 
quainted with him, said that Mr. Sharp 
was the best critic he had ever known. 
His advice, which was equally valuable 
in matters of speculation and of practice, 
was always at the service of his friends, 
in whose reputation and success in life he 
never failed to take a lively and a gener- 
ous interest. He was not less distin-. 
guished by his benevolence and kindness 
of heart, than by his powers of conversa- 
tion. At the general election of 1806, he 
was returned to Parliament for Castle 
Rising, for which he sat till 1812, and 
was afterwards chosen for Portarlington, 
for which borough, we believe, he sat until 
1820. In politics he was in principle a 
steady and consistent Whig; and though 
he had latterly retiredfrom Parliament, no 
one was more watchful of political events, 
or more anxious for the extension of civil 
and religious liberty, and the improvment 
of the moral condition and happiness of 
society. Mr. Sharp has left behind him 
upwards of 250,000/. He has bequeathed 
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to Miss Kinnaird, his niece, to whom he 
was most affectionately attached, 150,000/, 
and he has fairly distributed 100,0002. 
among his other nieces and nephews. 


Sm Georce Toruitt, M.D. 

April 7. In Cavendish-square, Sir 
George Tuthill, Knt. M.D. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians. He was of 
Caius College, Cambridge; in 1794 was 
fifth Wrangler; and was subsequently 
elected to present a University address to 
the King. 

Sir George Tuthill’s entrance upon his 
professional career was considerably pro- 
tracted, owing to an untoward circum- 
stance, from which he was somewhat 
romantically delivered. Previous to the 
war with France, having proceeded to 
Paris, he was, with his lady, included 
among the numerous detenus at that 
period. When he had continued in 
captivity for some years, Lady Tuthill 
was at length recommended to appeal 
to the generosity of the first Consul ; 
and, being provided with a petition, she 
encountered Napoleon and his suite on 
their return from hunting, and respect- 
fully presented her memorial. The result 
was propitious, and in a few days they 
were on their road to England. 

This accomplished physician was for 
many years attached to Bethlem and the 
Westminster Hospitals, and was highly 
esteemed by his professional brethren for 
his extensive professional acquirements, 
and general erudition. Under a cold ex- 
terior, Sir George Tuthill carried a very 
warm heart, and was much beloved by 
his patients and friends—he was pecu- 
liarly straightforward in his transactions, 
and was always actuated by the finest 
feelings of a gentleman and honourable 
man. His friendship was not readily 
given; it was never slightly withdrawn. 
Sir George was strictly a sententious 
speaker—he spoke in quick, short sen- 
tences, seldom uttering a word more than 
the occasion required, or omitting one 
that was necessary. He was for many 
years a lecturer on the practice of physic, 
&c., and, at one time, boasted the largest 
class in London; of late, bis practice had 
been chiefly devoted to diseases of the 
brain, and his name has usually been in- 
cluded among the evidences in the Com- 
missions de lunatico inquirendo. He was 
appointed to deliver the Harveian oration 
at the College of Physicians, on the 25th 
of June, and with his friends Sir Henry 
Halford, and lately deceased colleague, 
Dr. Maton, was actively engaged in effect- 
ing such wholesome reforms in the 
College as he deemed the improvement in 
the present state of medical science had 
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rendered necessary. He was, however, 
a firm opponent to radicalism in the 
profession. 

Sir G. L. Tuthill received the honour 
of Knighthood, April 28, 1820. Sir 
George’s malady was inflammation of the 
larynx—his medical attendants were Sir 
H. Halford, Dr. Warren, Dr. Watson, and 
Mr. Laurence. Mr. Knox, of the West- 
minster Hospital, alsosatup with him. He 
died after an illness of 10 days. His fune- 
ral took place on the 14th April at St. 
Alban’s. Many individuals of rank were 
desirous of paying the last sad token of 
respect to his memory, but Mr. Basil 
Montagu, his executor, directed that his 
funeral should be strictly private, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of Sir George, who 
was known to have an aversion to the 
pomp and show of mourning. He has 
left a widow and daughter. 

His library, containing a good collection 
of books in medical, botanical, and mis- 
cellaneous literature, was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 26th and 27th of June. 





Mr. Wittiam Biancnarp. 

May 9. At Chelsea, aged 66, Mr. 
William Blanchard, the eminent comedian. 

He was a native of York, where he was 
brought up by an uncle, the printer of 
one of the newspapers, who apprenticed 
him to the same business. At the age of 
seventeen, however, he left home to join 
a company of comedians at Buxton, in 
Derbyshire, then under the management 
of Mr. Welsh. He made his debut under 
the assumed name of Bentley, in the part 
of Allen;a Dale in Robin Hood, anda 
favourable reception induced him to pur- 
sue his theatrical career. His success 
continuing, he was induced after a year or 
two to appear in his proper name, and 
performed some of the most usual tragic 
characters, as Romeo, young Norval, Barn- 
well, &c. 

When he had attained the age of 
twenty, he became a manager on his own 
account, and opened theatres at Penrith 
in Cumberland, Hexham in Northumber- 
land, and Barnard Castle and Bishop’s 
Auckland in Durham, After a few sea- 
sons he relinquished management a poorer 
man than when he commenced. 

In 1793 he was engaged by Mr. Brun- 
ton, for the Norwich company; in which 
he had abundant opportunities for the 
display of his talents. In particular his 
performance of rustic characters, old men, 
smart servants, sailors, &c. obtained him 
some applause, and rendered him an estab- 
lished favourite throughout that circuit. 
His incréasing reputation attracted the 
attention of the managers of Covent Gar- 
den, who at - éngaged him for five 
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years commencing with the season of 
1800. On the first of Oct. he made his 
first bow to a London audience, in the 
characters of Acres in the Rivals and 
Crack in the Turnpike-gate. 

His correct delineation of the numerous 
characters which he successively assumed 
in play, farce, and opera, made him an 
universal favourite. His Fluellen, Me- 
nenius, Polonius, Pistol, ‘Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Sir Hugh Evans, and many 
others, were evidences of the soundness 
of his judgment and versatility of his 
talents. 

Mr. Blanchard was twice married, and 
had several children. His health, neither 
benefited by poverty, misfortune, nor seek- 
ing means to forget them, had been for some 
time impaired. On the Tuesday previous 
to his death, he dined at Hammersmith, 
and about 6 in the evening quitted his 
friends for his residence at Chelsea. On 
his way, he must have had a fit and fallen 
into a ditch, from which it appears that 
he could not extricate himself until nearly 
3 o’clock in the morning.. On the day 
after, he got up and shaved himself, but 
in the course of the evening was visited 
by another severe fit, which was succeeded 
by one on the Thursday, still more violent, 
and on the following day he died. His 
remains were interred in the burial- 
ground of Chelsea New Church, attended 
to their final resting-place byhis youngest 
son, aged 15; Mr. Fearman, his son-in- 
law; his brother-in-law, Mr. Harrold; 
Mr. Fisher, father of Miss Clara Fisher ; 
Mr. W. Evans, Mr. Thomas Grieve, 
Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, Mr. F. Mat- 
thews, Mr. Warner, and Mr. Tilbury. 
All the members of the dramatic corps 
would, from the high esteem they enter- 
tained for poor Blanchard, have attended 
his obsequies, had not his own particular 
relations wished the ceremony to be per- 
formed as privately as possible. He was 

fortunately a very old member of the Co- 
vent-garden Theatrical Fund, and hence 
his widow will receive for life an annuity 
of 402. per annum, 

There is a portrait of Mr. Blanchard 
in the European Magazine for July 1817. 


Criercy DeEcEASsED. 

March 26. In Upper Gower-street, 
aged 77, the Rev. William Agutter, for- 
merly Chaplain and Secretary to the 
Asylum for Female Orphans.’ He was 
of Magdalene college, Oxford, M.A. 
1784; and published the following ser- 
mons: The Abolition of the Slave 


Trade considered in a Religious Point of 
View, preached at Oxford, 1788; On the 
death of his friend, the celebrated Rev. 
John Henderson, at Bristol, the same 
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year; The Origin and Importance of 
Life, at Northampton, and at Carshal- 
ton, for the Royal Humane Society, 
1789; Christian Politics, or the Origin 
of Power and the Grounds of Subor- 
dination, at Northampton 1792; The 
Sin of Wastefulnéss, at St. Vedest, Fos- 
ter-lane, 1796; Deliverance from our 
Enemies, at the Thanksgiving, 1797; 
The Faithful Soldier and True Chris- 
tian, and. The Miseries of Rebellion 
considered, two sermons at Northampton, 
1798; -The Difference between the 
Death of the Righteous and the Wicked, 
illustrated in the instances of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and David Hume, esq. before 
the University of Oxford, 1806. 

April 15. At Stoke, Plymouth, the 
Rev. Robert Turner, M.A. 

April 20, At Lopen, near Crewkerne, 
aged 85, the Rev. John Templeman. 

April21. Aged 67, the Rev.J. Flockton, 
Vicar of Shermbourne, Norfolk, to which 
he was collated in 1831, by the Bp. of Ely. 

April 24. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Mears, Rector of All Saints’ and St. Law- 
rence’s, and Vicar of St. John’s, South- 
ampton, He was of Wadham college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1792. He had performed 
his clerical duties in Southampton for 
upwards of forty years; but was pre- 
sented to the livings by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the year 1817. The rectory of 
All Saints will in future be held distinct 
from that of St. Lawrence. 

April 26. At Teignmouth, aged 76, the 
Rev. George Fortescue, Rector of St. 
Mellion, and St. Pennick, in Cornwall, 
to the latter of which churches he was 
presented in 1789, and to the former in 
1793. He was of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, B.C.L. 1785. 

April 27. At Thorpe, Surrey, aged 66, 
the Rev. John Leigh Bennett, Vicar of 
that parish. He was of Braze-nose 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1796; and was 
presented to Thorpe in 1806, by the 
Lord-Chancellor, The death of his 
youngest son is noticed in p. 101. 

April 29. At Antingham, Norfolk, 
(found hanging in his school-room) the 
Rev. John Hubbard, Vicar of Little Hor- 
stead, to which Church he was instituted 
in 1823 on his own presentation. 

At Dewsbury, Yorkshire, aged 56, the 
Rev. John Buckworth, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of St. Edmund hall, Oxford. 
M.A. 1810, and was presented to Dews- 
bury in 1807 by the Lord Chancellor, 
having previously laboured for two years 
as Curate of that extensive parish. 

April 29. At Morden, Surrey, aged 
90, the Rev. John Witherington Peers, 
D.C.L. more than 57 years Rector of 
that parish, and for 65 years incumbent of 
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Chislehampton, co. Oxford. Hesurvived 
five days his great-grandson, J. Wither- 
ington, only son of the Rey. John Wi- 
therington Peers, Curaté@of Old Shore- 
ham. He was of Merton Coll. Oxford, 
M.A. 1770, D.C.L. 1778; was pre- 
sented to both the churches above named 
by C. Peers, esq. : 

April 30. At Clare Hall, Hants, aged 
76, the Rev. Andrew Sharp, Vicar of 
Bambrough, Northumberland, to which 
Church he was presented in 1792-by the 
trustees of Lord Crewe’s charity. 

~ May2. At the residence of his mo- 
ther, Lexden, near Colchester, aged 36, 
the Rev. Harvey Bawtree, of Gorleston, 
Suffolk. He was of Trin. coll.. Camb. 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818. 

May 4. At Newark upon Trent, aged 
65, the Rev. Wiliiam Bartlett; Vicar of 
Newark and East Stoke: He’was the 
grandson of John Bartlett, esq. formerly 
of Cortin Denham, co. Dorset, and an al- 
derman of Bristol. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Oxf. M.A. 1814, and was presented 
in the same year to Newark by the King, 
and to East Stoke by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln. He has left a large 
family. 

May 4. Aged 63, the Rev. Charles 
Child, Rector of Overton Longueville, 
Hants. He'was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B D. 1811; was for several years Curate 
of Thiselton in Rutlandshire; and was 
presented to Overton Longueville in 
1826 by the Earl of Aboyne. 

May 6. At North Meols, Lancashire, 
the Rev. Gilbert Ford, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Wadham coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1798; and was presented to his 
living in 1798 by Ford, M.D. 

May 9. At Craike, Durham, aged 55, 
the Rev. Powell Colchester Guise, Rector 
of that parish, and Vicar of Elmore and 
Longney, Glouc. brother to Sir John 
Wright Guise, Bt. K.C.B. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 1804; was 
presented to Craike in 1818 by the late 
Bishop Barrington, to Elmore by his 
brother, and to Longney by the Lord 
Chancellor. He married Oct. 13, 1808, 
Maria, second dau. of Nathaniel Clifford, 
of Frampton Court, co. Glouc. esq. and 
had issue William- Christopher, who died 
Feb 2, 1834, zt. 22, and other children, 

May 20. At Freckenham, Suffolk, 
aged 51, the Rev. Samuel Tillbrook, Rec- 
tor of that parish. He was formerly Fel- 
low of Peterhouse, Camb. where he 
graduated B.A. 1806 as 6th Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1809, B.D. 1816. He 
was presented to Freckenham by his col- 
lege in 1829, and married on the 15th Dec. 
that year, Frances fourth dau. of John 
Ayling, esq. of Tillington, Sussex. 





May 21. At Grassby, co. Lincoln, aged * 
50, the Rev.Wm. Hutton Wilkinson, Vicar 
of that parish and Kirmington. He was 
of Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1811, as 17th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1814; was pre- 
sented to both his livings in 1812, to 
Grassby by Mrs. Wilkinson, and to Kir- 
mington by Lord Yarborough. 

May 27. Attherectory, Bangor, aged 
75, the Rev. Maurice Wynne; LL.D. of 
Llwyn, co. Denbigh, the last male descend- 
ant of the house. of Gwydir. He was of 
Jesus coll. Oxf. B.C.L. 1790, D.C.L. 
1798; was presented to the vicarage of 
Great Wenlock in 1793 by Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Bart. to Bangor in 1798 by P. L. 
Fletcher, esq. and to the chapelry of Over- 
ton in the same year by Earl Grosvenor. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Feb. 5. Aged 90, retired commander 
John Maver, R.N. 

April 3. At Woolwich, aged 15, crushed 
under a great iron roller which was being 
drawn by fifty boys, Mr. Onslow, a cadet 
of the Royal Military Academy. 

May 6. At Avenue-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 65, Rear-Adm. John Mason 
Lewis, on the superannuated list. He 
served as a Lieut. of the Queen 98, in 
Howe's action of June 1, 1794; after. 
wards commanded the Snake sloop of 
war; and obtained post rank, Jan. 1, 
1801. He was for many years a Com- 
missioner of the Navy, successively re- 
sident at Antigua, Bermuda, and Malta. 

May 12. At Winchmore-hill, aged 28, 
William Charles Haynes, esq. only son of 
the late Wm. Haynes, esq. of Kibworth 
Harcourt, Leic. 

May 16. At Kensington, aged '72, Mr. 
Richard Harris, formerly printer of The 
Sun newspaper, and for many years clerk 
and publisher of The London Gazette. 

May 18. At Bernard-st. aged 22, Laun- 
celot, fourth son of John Barrow, esq. of 
Wedmore, Som. 

May 20. Aged 17, Caroline- Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of Francis Willes, esq. of 
Gloucester-place. 

May 22. At Camberwell, aged 80, Ca- 
therine, the wife of J, Ward, esq. 

May 23. At Saville-row, aged 80, Ro- 
bert Snow, esq. of the house of Messrs, 
Snow and Paul, bankers, Temple Bar. 

At Clapham-common, aged 83, Mary, 
widow of Ebenezer Maitland, esq. 

May 25. In Sloane-st. Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. T. R. Wrench, Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill. 

May 29. At Denmark-hill, Ann, wife 
of Wm. Manfield, esq. 

May 30. In Devonshire-place, aged 
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45, George Thornton Bayley; esq. of the 
civil service. on the Bengal Establishment. 

May 31. Aged 81, J. A. Myers, esq. 
first Secondary in the Remembrancer’s 
office. 

June 2. In London-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Sarah, widow of Capt. W. Story. 

June 3. At Walcott-place, Lambeth, 
aged 74, John Rush Cuthbert, esq. 

June 4. At Clapham, aged 17, Emilia- 
Sophia, third dau. of J. Thornton, esq. 

June 6. In the Wandsworth-road, 
aged 75, James Denison, esq. founder 
and father of the Commercial Traveller’s 
Society. 

June 8. In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 87, G. W. Smyth, esq. 

Aged 90, R. Fisher, esq. of Alders- 
gate-street and Mitcham. 

In Hertford-st. May-fair, aged 5, Cra- 
dock Trevor Zacchia, youngest child of 
Benjamin Hall, esq. M.P. 

June 10. In Park-place, Regent’s- 
park, John Eames, esq. 

At Clapham, in her 86th year, Marga- 
ret, relict of Andrew Van Yzendoorn, 
esq. of Mount-row, Lambeth, and for- 
age 4 of Rotterdam. Also June 12th, 
in Burton-crescent, aged 23 years, Fre- 
derick Herman Arnold Bicker Caarten, 
esq. her grandson, eldest son of the late 
Adrian Herman Bicker Caarten, esq. 

June ll. At the house of her son-in- 
law, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, in Finsbury- 
circus, aged 87, the widow of J. Jowett, 
esq. of Newington. 

June 14. At Saville-row, Margaret, 
widow of T. Brent, esq. 

June 23. At the house of her son- 
in-law Mr. Baron Alderson, Caroline, 
widow of the Rev. Edw. Drewe, of 
Broad Hembury, Devon. 

Berks.—June 2. Mr. P. B. Dalton, 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge. Ac- 
companied by his elder brother, Mr. C. 
Browne Dalton, Fellow of Wadham coll. 
Oxford, he ascended the Thames from 
Eton in a two-oared boat, and on arriving 
at Maidenhead Weir, proceeded to bathe 
in the pool near Boulter’s Lock. While 
swimming within a short distance of one 
another, the younger brother suddenly 
became exhausted, and sank, in spite of 
the utmost exertions of the elder, and when 
his body was recovered, life was extinct. 

CaMBRIDGE.—May 29. At Cambridge, 
in her 82d year, Mrs. Pearce, widow of 
the Very Rev. Dr. William Pearce, 
Dean of Ely, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Walter Sercold, of Cherryhinton. 

Lately. At Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, after a short illness, aged 22, Was- 
tel Brisco, esq. youngest son of Sir 
Wastel Brisco, Bart. of Crofton Hall, 
Cumberland, 


Oxsirvary. 
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CornwatL.—May 21, At Shilling- 
ham, Henry-Spry, fourth son of the late 

dward Bennett, esq. of Exeter, and 
grandson of the late Rev. William Spry, 
Rector of Endellion. 

Lately, At Penzance, J. Armstrong, 
on, ee Major 5th Dragoon Guards. 

ERBY.—May 16. At Edensor, Flo- 
rence, sixth daughter of the Rev. R. 
Smith, and sister to Mrs. Airy, of the 
Observatory, Cambridge. 

At Hayfield, aged 104, Aaron Ashton. 
He was born in a cottage on the estate of 
Aspenshaw, and he recollected going to 
Manchester with his father, in 1745, to 
see the rebel army. At the age of 20 he 
enlisted, and was a soldier for 28 years ; 
and at the battle of Bunker’s Hill re- 
ceived a wound from the same shot which 
wounded Major Shuttleworth, of Hether- 
sage. Within a few months of his death 
this old patriarch continued to walk about, 
and enjoyed good health and all bis facul- 
ties nearly to the last. 

Devon.—May 18. At Exeter, aged 
72, John Neave, esq. second son of the late 
Sir Richard Neave, and brother to the pre- 
sent Baronet. He was formerly Judge at 
Tirhoot and Chief Judge of Benares, 
both in Bengal. He married Sept. 9, 
1789, Catharine, dau. of Col. Smith of 
Ireland, by whom he had issue three dau. 
and three sons: Anna- Frances; Caroline- 
Mary, married in 1819 to the Rev. Wm. 
Cookson, Vicar of Hungerford; Eliza, 
married in 1817 to John Milford of 
Exeter, esq.; John, Judge and magistrate 
at Allyghur in Bengal; Robert, magis- 
trate and collector of revenue at Delhi; 
and Edgar. 

May 20, At Hall, in the parish of 
Bishop's Tawton, aged 82, Charles Chi- 
chester, esq. for many years an active and 
intelligent Justice of the Peace in this 
county. 

May 26. At Ilfracombe, William 
Shepherd, esq. eldest son of the late Sa- 
ville William Shepherd, esq. of Coxside, 
Plymouth. 

ORSET.— May 8. At Parnham, Lt. 
Oglander, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, 
youngest son of Sir W. Oglander, Bart. 
and grandson of the Duke of Grafton. 

May 30. At Sutton, Tichborne 
Doughty, only son of Edward Doughty, 
esq. of Upton House, near Poole, Dorset, 

Lately, Near Weymouth, Lieut.-Gen, 
Powell, of the E. I. Co.’s service. 

June 3. Aged 6, Florence-Lucy-Hut- 
chinson, youngest twin daughter of the 
Rev. Ralph Hutchinson Simpson, M.A. 
of Trinity coll. Cambridge. 

Essex.—June 14. Anthony Merry, 
esq. of Dedham-house. 
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Hants.—May 13. At Ryde, aged 18, 
Elizabeth Sophia, last +e; child of 
the late E. Percival, M.B. of Bath. 

May 21. Susannah, the wife of H. 
T. Timson, esq. of Tachbury Mount. 

May 28. At Cowes, the Right Hon. 
Mary dowager Lady Kirkcudbright, wife 
of Robert Davis, esq. R.N. 

June 6. At Southampton, aged 74, 
James Byrn, esq. 

Herts.—May 21. At Pishobury, aged 
78, Rose, only daughter and heiress of 
the late E. Gardiner, esq. of Pishobury, 
and widow of J. Miles, esq. 

Huntincpon.—May 19. At Kim- 
bolton, Susanna, widow of Cha. Cutfield, 
esq. of Midhurst. 

Kent.—May 23. At Ramsgate, aged 
73, Mary, widow of C. Pratt, esq. of 
Tottenham. 

May 27. At Tunbridge Wells, Do- 
rothea, relict of R. Scott, esq. of Lichfield. 

May 30. Charles- Anna, wife of Col. 
H. Cuyler, District Paymaster, Chatham. 

June 3. Aged 51, J. Webster, esq. 
of Shoulden-house, near Deal. 

Jnne 4. At Lewisham, aged 60, Mary, 
wife of Sam. Cowper Brown, esq. F.S, A. 

At Greenwich, at an advanced age, 
Dame Mary Bate Dudley, relict of Rev. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, Bart. She was 
the 2d:dau. of James White, esq. of Ber- 
ral, co. Somerset. 

June 7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
56, Major-General F. Hepburn, late of 
the 3rd regiment of. Foot Guards. 

June 9. Joseph Foster, esq. of Brom- 
ley, a distinguished Member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and the indefatigable 
coadjutor of Joseph Lancaster, in the 
cause of popular instruction. 

LANCASHIRE.—June 2. At Belle-vue, 
near Liverpool, J. Philips, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. eldest and only surviving son of the 
late John L. Phillips, esq. of Mayfield, 
near Manchester. 

Mipp.esex.—June 12, Aged 83, John 
Harvey, esq. of Teddington. 

Norroik. — May 26. At Norwich, 
aged 90, Barnabas Leman, esq. 

June. At Narford-ball, in his 65th 
year, Andrew Fountaine, esq. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. — May 26. At 
Guilsborough-ball, Mary, wife of W. 
Z. L. Ward, esq. and heiress to the late 
Woodford Lambe, esq. of Addington. 

Oxon.—May 15. At Launton, aged 
83, Bridget, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Browne, Prebendary of Wells and Rec- 
tor of Launton. 

May 20. At Oxford, Sarah, wife of 
James Adey Ogle, esq. M.D, leaving a 
family of nine young children. 

May 22. At his brother’s at Heading- 
ton, aged 57, W. H. Whorwood, esq. a 
Commander R.N. (1808). 


SomersetT.— April 25. At Bath, Maj.. 
Gen. Sampson Freeth. Appointed Lt. 
llith foot 1794, Capt. Liverpool reg. 
1795, in 26th dragoons 1796, Major 1800, 
in 96th foot 1807, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
18u8, Major 2d W. I. Regt. 1808, h. p. 
15th foot 1809, Col. 1814, and Major- 
Gen. 1825. He was for some years 
Inspecting Field Officer of the Liverpool 
recruiting district. 

May 22. At Bath, aged 58, Mary, wife 
of J. H. Hele Phipps, esq. of Leighton 
House, near Westbury, Wilts. 

May 25. At the house of her brother 
the v. John Bayley, at Chilthorne 
Domer, aged 66, Ann Bayley, dau. of the 
late B. Bayley, esq. of Keyford, near 
Frome. 

May 28. At Bath, Sarah-Eliza, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Noble, 67th reg. 

May 30. At Crowcombe, aged 52, 
William Bucknell, esq. 

June 2. At Bath, Mrs. Mary-Anne 
Curteis, sister-in-law to Tristram Whit- 
ter, esq. M.D. and first cousin to the late 
E. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. for Sussex, of 
whom a memoir was given in our May 
number. 

Surrotk. — 4pril 20: _ At Ipswich, 
aged 52, Louisa, wife of the Rev. J. T. 
Nottage, Rector of St. Helen’s and St. 
Clement’s. 

June 2. At Chelsworth, Ellen, second 
dau. of the late H. 5. Pocklington, esq, 
of Tyrilandwr. 

June 14, At Ipswich, aged 90, J. Cob- 
bold, esq. of Holywells, near that town. 

Surrey.—Feb. 21. At Croydon, Jo- 
seph Bordwine, esq. Professor of Forti- 
fication to Addiscombe college. 

May 28. At the house of his sister 
Mrs Henry Wyndham, near Ripley, 
aged 34, Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry So- 
merset, Lieut.- Col. of the Ist Dragoons, 


nephew to the Duke of Beaufort. He ~ 


was the 2d son of the late Lord Charles 
Somerset, by his first wife, the Hon. Eli- 
zabeth Courtenay, sister to the late Earl 
of Devon. 

June 1. At Thorpe-place, aged 33, 
Frederick Leigh, the youngest son of the 
late Rev. J. Leigh Bennett ; whose death 
is recorded in our present number, p. 98. 

June 2. At Addlestone, near Chert- 
sey, Charlotte, widow of Andrew Wil- 
son Hearsey, Lieut.-Col. E. I. service. 

June 5. At Unsted-wood, near God- 
alming, aged 58, Hutches Trower, esq. 

June 7. Aged 73, Francis Paynter, 
esq. of Denmark-hill. 

June 11. At Kingston-on-Thames, 
aged 92, Ann, widow of G. Roots, esq. 
surgeon. 

Sussex.—4pril 19. At the Rectory, 
Petworth, aged 79, Ann, widow of John 
Sims, M.D. of Wimpole-street. 
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May 18. At Newick Park, Frances 
Sophia, youngest daughter of J. H. Sla- 
ter, esq. 

June 4, At Hove, near Brighton, aged 
48, the Chevalier Peccio. 

June 5. At Brighton, aged 75, Sarah, 
wife of P. W. Thomas, esq. of High- 
bury-grove. 

June 9. At Brighton, aged 63, J. Jen- 
kinson Lanyon, esq. of East Bourn. 

Warwick.—Zately. In his 90th year, 
John Inge, esq. of the Charter House, 
near Coventry. 

Witts.—May 15. At the Asylum, 
Chippenham, in his 96th year, Phillip 
Townsend. This old man served in the 
campaign with the Marquis of Granby 
and Lord George Sackville, and well re- 
membered the circumstances of the battle 
of Minden in 1759. 

May 24, Aged 65, Mary, widow of 
William Powell Bendry, esq. of Castle 
House, Calne. 

WonrcestER.—June 10. At Malvern, 
Louisa Augustus, wife of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Duncan, of Alcester, eldest daughter 
of Col. Ellrington, 47th Regt. 

Yorx.—May 19. Aged 63, At Shef- 
field, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Grant, sister of Dr. Ayre, of Hull; 
having only six days survived her brother, 
Thomas Ayre, esq. who died at King’s 
Lynn, on the 13th, in his 65th year. 

June 5. At the house of his uncle 
G. W. Tireman, esq. at Conisborough, 
in his 20th year, Staniforth Cattley, of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, the eldest son 
of the late Thomas Cattley, esq. of York. 

June 7. Aged 60, the lady of William 
Watson, esq., of Scarborough, brother to 
Sir Frederick Watson, Master of the 
King’s Household. 

Wates.—Lately. At Duffrin, near Fish- 
guard, South Wales, aged 96, Captain J. 
‘Morgan, R.N. This veteran officer was 
wounded at the Battle of the Nile, while 
standing by the side of the immortal 
Nelson. 

ScoTLanp.—Jan. 24. At Edinburgh, 
Capt. Frazer, h. p. 3d W. I. regiment. 

March 28. At Edinburgh, aged 64, 
John Fyffe, esq. retired Capt. R.N. He 
was made Lieut. 1782, Commander 1798, 
in which year he commanded the Cyclops 
troop-ship in the expedition to Quiberon. 
For his services in the Egyptian cam- 
paign he received a gold medal from the 
Grand Seignior. In command of the 
Reindeer 18-gun sloop he captured se- 
veral privateers in the West Indies, and 
fought a gallant action with two French 
brigs, each of nearly equal force with the 
Reindeer. He was made Post in 1807. 

June 9. At Porto Bello, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 22, Miss Charlotte A. M. 
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Ochterlony, granddaughter of the late Sir 


David and sister to Sir Charles*Ochter- 
lony, Bart. 
Lately. At Ulva House, Lieut.-Col. 


Charles M’ Quarrie, formerly of 42d High~ 
landers. 

IRELaND.—4pril 6. At Longford, 
Cornet Charles Jones, 14th light drag. 

June 14, At his residence near Ra- 
heny, the Honourable Judge Vandeleur, 
third Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench. He was called to the Bar in 
Trinity Term 1790. Asa Judge he was 
an ornament to the Bench; his duties 
might truly be said to have been per- 
formed with sound judgment and strict 
impartiality, whilst his urbanity of man- 
ners and dignified deportment, commanded 
respect from all who witnessed his deci- 
sions. 

Lately. Pierrepoint Oliver Mitchell, 
esq. Grand Treasurer of Freemasons in 
Ireland. 

At Abbeyleix, Capt. H. Oulton, late 
29th regt. 

At Fermoy, Lieut. Metcalf, 95th regt. 

East Inpies.—Jan. 24. In camp at 
Narekalapully, near Hydrabad, aged 30, 
Capt. W. Bouchier Coxe, 43d reg. Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, Deputy- Assistant 
Quarter-master-general of the Northern 
Division of the Army, and fourth son of 
the late Rev. R. Coxe, of Bucklebury 
vicarage, Berks. 

Lately. At Madras, George Tyler, 
esq. brother of Adm. Sir Charles Tyler, 
G.C.B. nephew to the late Lords Dacre 
and Teynham. 

West Inpies.—Feb, .... At the Ba- 
hamas, Lieut. Brennan, of the 2d West 
India Regiment, shot through the head 
ina duel with a brother officer. 

March 23. In Jamaica, in the prime of 
life, Alexander Francis Tannachie Tul- 
loch, esq. son of Francis Tulloch, late 
Major of the 10th or Inverness Militia, 
grandson of Alexander, the last of the 
Lairds of Tannachie, of that ancient 
name and family in the county of Moray. 
A fire having broken out on the property 
of his uncle, John Simpson, esq. he re- 
aired to the spot, and on suddenly retir- 
ing from a falling rafter, fell into a mass 
of burning hot fluid, and was so burnt 
that, after lingering in agony for nearly 
four days, he expired. 

March 26. The Rev. Valentine Ward, 
General Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
Missions in the West Indies, and Chair- 
man of the Jamaica District. He entered 
the ministry in the year 1801. 

Asroap.—Jan. 31. At Callao, aged 
22, Lieut. W. R. Drummond, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Satellite, youngest son of 
Gen. Sir Gordon Drummond. 
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March 9. At St. Petersburg, aged 16, 
Prince George, third sonof Prince Lieven, 
He was born in this country, and baptized 
after his late Majesty George 1V. who 
stood sponsor at his baptism. Also, 
lately, his brother, Prince Arthur Lieven, 
godson to the Duke of Wellington. 

April 9. The day following his depar- 
ture from Madeira, on board the Braganza, 
Henry Edward Hoare, late Capt. 66th 
foot, and second son of Peter Richard 
Hoare, esq. of Southfield House, Som. 

May 4. At Nuremberg, her Serene 
Highness the Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
consort of Prince Maximilian, of Tour 
and Taxis, only a few days after the 
death of her mother, the Baroness Von 
Dornberg. 
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May 19. ‘At Frankfort, Baron d’An- 
stell, the Russian Envoy Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary Minister in that city. 

May 19. On the Continent, aged 87, 
Sir Samuel Wathen, High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire in 1803, when he was 
knighted, March 13, and many years in 
the commission of the Peace for that 
county. His remains were brought to 
England to be deposited in the family 
vault at King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, 
the residence of his son, Sir Paul Baghott. 

May 20. The Bey of Tunis. He 
has been succeeded by his brother. 

Junel. In his 65th year, Lieut.-Gen. 
Kellermann, Duke of Valmy, son of the 
Marshal. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 20 to June 23, 1835. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5173|50 and 60 152 
Males 1132 2988 Males 783) 1542 & 5 and 10 57 | 60 and 70 126 
Females 1156 Females 759 § 2 J10 and 20 51/70 and 80 101 

& ) 20 and 30 120} 80 and 90 40 
Whereof have died still-born and under (Qf 30 and 40 134] 90 and 100 6 
TWO years Old.....ceeceeeeeeeeee soccceees ee | 40 and 50 162 | 102 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 12. 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Ss £7 £5 we 
31 2/)38 5 |36 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. June 22, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. ae @&ia «& 
39 8 | 30 9 | 23 10 
Kent Bags..........0+. 5i. Os. to 60. 10s. 
Ee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
OS eee Ol. Os. to O2. Os. 


Farnham (fine) ... ...82. 


Os. to 91. Os. 





Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to O2 Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 5l. Os. to 8i. Os. 
IE canes siuncians 47. 10s. to 62. Os. 
BE hinassksaninesl . dl. Os. to 7. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 25. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/. 15s. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 27. 5s.— Clover, 4U. 10s. to 57. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





BO caceceans bacacsinaes Be OE: Oe Bs BE: 6 BD sesisiceevetes cee 5s. Od. to 6s. 2d. 
me: 2s. 4d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, June 22. 

i Pee 3s. 4d. to 4s. Od. ee 2,147 Calves 271 
PRE iccnivevds rere 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. Sheep & Lambs24,010 Pigs 394 


COAL MARKET, June 26. 

Walls Ends, from 18s. 9d. to 20s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. Od.to 18s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd, s. 

CANDLES, 6s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 8s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 241.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 88———Grand Junction, 
237.——Kennet and Avon, 214.——Leeds and Liverpool, 533. Regent’s, 164. 
—Rochdale, 124.——London Dock Stock, 58. St. Katharine’s, 69;.—— West 
India, 98. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 199.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 55.—— West Middlesex, 78. Globe Insurance, 1554. Guardian, 334. 
— Hope, 6. Chartered Gas Light, 464. Imperial Gas, 43.— Pheenix Gas, 


























244.——Independent Gas, 50.—— United General, 423.——Canada Land Com- 
pany, 40.——Reversionary Interest, 134. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1835, both inclusive. 




























































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
tl | [4 , weg ff - } 
Seige] ¢ |SH| § SSISe| 8 se & 
BEISE! SiS) & Weather. || 25 |© Sissel & Weath 
2 E) Ss . ols oF x eather. 
Ga\os|4 24) Aalos| = A 
—- | 
May; ° | ° | ° jin. pts, vane, oT 8} llin, pts,| 
26 | 54 | 59 | 47 |29, 48 |cloudy, rain |} 11 | 78 | 83 | 66 |30, 36 |fine 
27| 47 | 65 | 49 | , 70 ldo. do. 12 | 78 | 82| 59 || , 38 \do. 
28 | 59 | 61 | 44 | , 95 ldo. do. 13 | 60 | 69 | 54! , 30 cloudy 
29 | 52 | 61 | 44 |30, 05 (do. 14. 65 | 72 | 61 | 320 fair 
50 | 59 | 44 | , 08 ldo. 15 | 64| 71 | 65 || , 22 ‘do. 
31 | 53 | 60 | 49 |29, 97 |do. 16 | 67 | 75 | 67 | 3 94 do. cloudy 
J.1) 51 | 57 | 47 | =, do. rain 17 | 69 | 74% | 64 |) , lO ldo. do. rain 
2} 59 | 68 | 56 |30, 00 /do. do. 18 | 64| 70 | 54) 308) do. do. 
3 | 60 | 66 | 59 |29, 90 |do. do. 19 | 60| 65 | 58] | 06 ido. ; 
4 | 58 | 65 | 54 |30, 00 jdo. do. 20 | 62 | 70 | 54! , 98 ‘do. — 
5| 56 | 63 | 53 | , 07 jdo. tair 21 | 64 | 72 | 58! ° 00 ido. d oO. 
6 | 59| 74 | 60 | , 07 |fine 22 | 64 | 73 | 58 (29, 30 (do. do. rain 
7| 69) 80} 70 » 10 Ido. 23 | 52 | 64149 | , 67 \do.do. wndy 
8| 74 | 79 | 65 » 10 |fair, cloudy || 24 | 53 | 62 | 48 | ” 20 rain 
9| 76 | 81 | 66 | , 20 |do. do. 25149153147 } 48 do. 
10 | 78 | 82 | 69 | , 28 lfine ae | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 28, to June 26, 1835, both inclusive. 
a e S$ | : 
Sila iz lz id lenl 81 mets 3 
=|S/§B i Se iS BE CO | SiSzeeI:] 8 
v(a2 {OF |Os Pals ey RE|SS/SE 8%) 2 lex Bills, 
pla |es lee (Selb3| PR WS EMees, & £1000. 
We a3 26 |aMia es! 4 Reice qj" on 3 
Rio | % s iS 9 I~ i 
28 21341914895 914905|——| 983/994 163. 2583] 1 3pm.| 18 21 pm. 
29212 894 490$ §— 98 [98g 94 16j—|——[258 [3pm. par.| 18 5 pm. 
30-—'895 490$ 1|—— 98399 16§, 2 5pm,| 18 13 pm. 
1/213 '893904 90g 14) 984 98;992 3] 163 258 | 4 6pm.| 18 20 pm. 
2217 | 90§ | 914 |\——| 989993 100) 165! 884 259 | 711 pm.| 20 27 pm. 
3.218 (893904 90g 14] 97%) 984995 3) 168 260 | 912 pm.| 28 31 pm. 
4218 | 904 | 984) 984 16g. 260 |11 16pm.| 29 34 pm. 
52173 90) | 984) 985 164! —l17 15 pm.| 33 36 pm. 
6 2184/894905 —— 984) 984) , 163 1416pm.| 35 36 pm. 
8218 \904 4 983) 165; 13 15pm.) 34 36 pm. 
9\218 [904 4—'—_ 98; | 16% 1211 pm.| 34 32 pm. 
10.216;90 g——| 983) 983 163| — 11 8pm.| 31 33 pm. 
11216 904 %——!| 99 | 99 | 165 910pm.| 33 31 pm. 
12215 |90% 14-——— 994! 993 16;| 10 8pm.| 32 27 pm. 
13216 905 1 | 983; 99 163, 810pm.| 29 26 pm. 
15216 | 914 | | 994 163| 894,——|—_| 7 9pm.| 26 28 pm. 
162154 914 | | 993) 999. 163, 710 pm.| 28 27 pm. 
17 2155 914 1—|-——| 994 ———— 164— 91lpm.} 28 29 pm. 
18216 (903 — 99}, 994) 164;—— 11 9pm} 28 31 pm. 
19216 |903 99 | 985 | 164————|—|10 8pm,| 31 29 pm. 
20 —— |903 i | 98,| 16,)-—— 7 9pm.| 28 30 pm. 
22216 [90 ¢——_——| 983|__—— | 16j|——_|_|_| 7 9 pm| 28 30 pm. 
23216 |903 4; | 983 —|—— |——————_| 28 30 pm. 
24 2163/90) $——| 984 98) 16} 7 Opm.| 27 pm. 
25 2164|90$ 4———| 983 98 163) 894|~ 6 pm. | 28 26 pm. 
26 2164/9039 4/——| 983) 164\—— 8 5pm.) 25 27 pm. 





























J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker. 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Kicnarpson, (soop.uck. and ARNUTLI.. 





3. B. NIGHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











